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NOTE 


The forty-seventh volume of the present series contains the records of 
the Proceedings of April 21 and October 20, 1937. 


The Reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence S. Brigham. 

Papers have been received from Samuel Flagg Bemis, Hiram Bingham 
and Randolph G. Adams. 

Obituary notices of the following deceased members, written by Mr. 
Brigham, appear in this volume: William Crowinshield Endicott, John 


Franklin Jameson, Leonard Leopold Mackall, Grenville Howland Nor- 
cross, Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 21, 1937 
AT THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 

quarian Society was held at the Club of Odd 
Volumes, 77 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, April 21, 1937, at 10.45 o’clock. 

The President of the Society, Arthur Prentice Rugg, 
presided. The following members of the Society were 
present: 

John McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, 
George Parker Winship, Daniel Berkeley Updike, 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, George Hubbard Blakes- 
lee, William Vail Kellen, Arthur Prentice Rugg, Hiram 
Bingham, Shepherd Knapp, Charles Henry Taylor, 
Samuel Eliot Morison, Thomas Hovey Gage, Lawrence 
Waters Jenkins, Nathaniel Thayer Kidder, John 
Woodbury, Robert Kendall Shaw, Chandler Bullock, 
Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Francis Russell Hart, 
Gardner Weld Allen, George Ichabod Rockwood, 
Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Wallace Walter At- 
wood, Matt Bushnell Jones, Clarance Macdonald 
Warner, Mark Antony De Wolfe Howe, Ralph Earle, 
Thomas James Holmes, James Melville Hunnewell, 
Lemuel Aiken Welles, Dixon Ryan Fox, William 
Davis Miller, Stephen Willard Phillips, Stewart 
Mitchell, Robert William Glenroie Vail, Charles 
Taylor Tatman, Samuel Flagg Bemis, Thomas Win- 
throp Streeter, Eben Francis Thompson, George 
Gregerson Wolkins, Howard Corning, Allyn Bailey 
Forbes, Valentine Hollingsworth, Hermann Frederick 
Clarke, Philip Leffingwell Spalding, Foster Stearns, 
Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr. 
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The President, Honorable Arthur P. Rugg, called 
the meeting to order and the Secretary read the call 
for the meeting. Upon motion duly made and sec- 
onded it was voted to dispense with the reading of the 
records of the last meeting. 

The Director then presented the report of the 
Council to the Society and it was voted to accept the 
same and to refer it to the Committee on Publications. 

The election of new members being in order, the 
Director announced the following recommendations 
for membership in the Society to fill vacancies: 


Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 
LeRoy E. Kimball, New York, N. Y. 
Clifford K. Shipton, Shirley, Mass. 
Frederick W. Skiff, Portland, Oregon. 


The President appointed Messrs. Streeter, Wolkins 
and Clarke a committee to distribute and collect 
ballots. The committee reported that there were thirty 
nine ballots cast, all for the nominees and they were 
declared elected. 

Papers were then presented by Samuel F. Bemis, of 
New Haven, Conn., on “The Rayneval Memoranda 
of 1782 and Some Comments on the French Historian 
Doniol,” and by Hiram Bingham, of Washington, 
D. C., on “Elihu Yale—Native of Boston, Benefactor 
of a College in Connecticut.” 

At the close of the papers, Mr. Atwood inquired 
whether in the negotiations for the Treaty of Peace, 
conducted at Paris by representatives of the United 
States, France, and England, any reference appeared 
indicating that the negotiators knew of the mineral 
wealth in the territory west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. Mr. Bemis replied that he had not discovered 
any such reference, but that it would be of considerable 
interest. 

Mr. Morison called attention to the fact that John 
Higginson, who succeeded Elihu Yale as Governor of 
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Madras, and who conducted investigations as to 
Yale’s administration of his office, was a Harvard man 
and that perhaps the investigation did not tend to 
stimulate Mr. Yale’s interest in Harvard College. 
Mr. Kellen told of the casual discovery in England by 
the late Mr. Greenough of a letter written by Elihu 
Yale, which finally came into the possession of Yale 
College, which up to that time had not possessed an 
example of Yale’s writing. 

It was voted to refer the papers to the Committee 
on Publications. 

It was voted to request the Secretary to send to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences the thanks 
of the American Antiquarian Society for its hospi- 
tality in recent years. 

The Society was then invited to luncheon by Mr. 
Stephen W. Phillips. Mr. Brigham called the attention 
of the members to the remarkable collection of early 
New England books and pamphlets which was on 
exhibition in the large hall where the luncheon was to 
be held. 

Tuomas Hovey 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


bene year marks the 125th anniversary of the 
founding of the American Antiquarian Society. 
We have not planned to signalize the completion of a 
century and a quarter by any celebration, but per- 
haps the occasion should not pass without a transient 
reference. When the Society was established in 1812, 
there was no national organization formed for the 
collecting and preserving of material for the historian; 
nor, except for the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
founded in 1791, was there any State association 
designed for such a purpose. 

Isaiah Thomas, if we can judge from the meager 
references in his Diary, first conceived the idea of the 
Society in January 1812, when he records under date 
of January 13, “Proposed to the Rev. Dr. Bancroft 
and Dr. Oliver Fiske the establishment of a Society 
by the name of the Antiquarian Society.’”” Thomas 
had finished his “History of Printing” in 1810, and in 
the course of its preparation had gathered a large col- 
lection of rare books and newspaper files. These, 
added to a considerable number of books gathered 
during a lifetime of collecting, constituted a library of 
over three thousand volumes, probably the best in the 
country for the study of American history, literature, 
and printing. He realized the value of having a perma- 
nent depository for these books, destined to be of so 
much value for future historians, and this undoubtedly 
inspired the idea of a national historical library. 

The petition for incorporation was granted by the 
Massachusetts legislature, October 24, 1812. As the 
founders stated, they applied to the State rather than 
to the Federal Government, from the belief that the 
Congress of the United States did not have the 
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constitutional power to grant charters to public 
societies outside of the District of Columbia. The By- 
laws originally provided that there were to be three 
meetings a year—two in Boston in June and December 
and one in Worcester in October. It was provided 
that the Library of the Society should be located in 
Worcester, the reasons for which were stated in one of 
the typically long sentences so frequently used by 
early writers: ‘‘For the better preservation from the 
destruction so often experienced in large towns and 
cities by fire, as well as from the ravages of an enemy, 
to which seaports in particular are so much exposed in 
time of war, it is universally agreed, that for a place of 
deposit for articles intended to be preserved for ages, 
and of which many, if destroyed, or carried away, 
could never be replaced by others of the like kind, an 
inland situation is to be preferred; this consideration 
alone was judged sufficient for placing the Library and 
Museum of this Society forty miles distant from the 
nearest branch of the sea, in the town of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, on the great road from all the southern 
and western states to Boston, the capital of New 
England.”’ 

Accordingly the Society started in to hold meetings 
and to gather material for its library. Beginnings were 
humble, but the Society had one advantage over many 
in that it possessed, from the very outset, a collection 
of books which constituted one of the best private 
libraries in the country. 

There is no doubt but that the motivating force in 
the establishment of the Society was Isaiah Thomas. 
Yet the petitioners for incorporation were well scattered 
over Massachusetts. Of the twenty-eight incorpora- 
tors, nine were from Boston, nine from Worcester, two 
from Cambridge, two from Northampton, and one 
each from Quincy, Dorchester, Medford, Barre, 
Springfield, and Brookfield. From the beginning the 
Society was administered by a Council made up about 
equally from residents of Worcester and Boston. The 
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membership was chosen from the country at large, 
more members from distant points gradually being 
elected as the officers became familiar with their 
accomplishments. In about a decade, one-third of the 
membership came from outside of New England. 

The chief reason for the founding of the Society was 
the far-seeing realization that there soon would be 
historians who would interpret the country’s annals 
and who would require sources for their research. A 
Report written in 1814 said, ‘‘The philosopher and the 
historian, or any to whom the Library of this Society 
may be useful, will not greatly regret the distance 
which separates them from the objects of their pur- 
suit, if they can but eventually obtain in one place, 
what, otherwise, they would have to seek in many.” 
Whether due to lack of libraries and of material, or to 
the scarcity of trained scholars, the output in Ameri- 
can history in the thirty years following the Revolu- 
tion was meager indeed. Ramsay’s “‘History of the 
American Revolution,” Holmes’ ‘Annals of America,” 
Marshall’s ‘‘Life of Washington,” Bristol’s “‘Re- 
sources of the United States,’’ Tench Coxe’s “‘View of 
the United States,”” Hannah Adams’ “History of New 
England,” Thomas’ “History of Printing’ in the 
reference field, and about five histories of States are 
all that come to mind. Yet dozens of scholarly 
writers—themselves leading actors in the Revolution or 
in the establishment of the Constitution—might have 
written authentic narratives and interpreted those 
important periods. They recorded their thoughts in 
diaries and in letters, which when published, were of 
the highest value to later historians, who lacked the 
personal contact with the times, but had the incentive 
and the will. Perhaps it was the establishing of this 
Library, and libraries like ours, as well as the grad- 
ually increasing zest for the intellectual life, so 
graphically described in Van Wyck Brooks’ ‘“Flower- 
ing of New England,” that inspired a more learned 
and more active school of historical writing in America. 
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As I look about this exceedingly attractive meeting- 
room, of which the Club of Odd Volumes is so justly 
proud, I am reminded of the first Boston meeting of 
the Antiquarian Society which I attended, thirty-one 
years ago, in Ellis Hall at the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. I well remember Charles Francis Adams, 
Dr. Samuel A. Green, James F. Hunnewell, Andrew 
McFarland Davis, William B. Weeden, and others, 
but of the thirty-five members present, only three are 
now living. The earliest Boston meetings of the 
Society were held in the Exchange Coffee House in 
Congress Square, a seven-story building reputedly the 
finest hotel in the country. After this was destroyed, 
the meetings were held at various hotels, in the after- 
noon, and generally followed by a dinner given by some 
member. In 1848 the Society met for the first time in 
the Hall of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences in the Boston Athenaeum on Beacon Street. In 
1921 the late Henry H. Edes wrote for the Report of 
the Council an account of the Boston meetings of the 
Society, in which he described some of the social 
features of those occasions about which the official 
records are painfully silent. Would that some earlier 
chronicler of a social bent had performed a similar 
service for the middle of the century. After the Acad- 
emy moved to the Fenway, the Society from 1900 to 
1915 held its meetings through the invitation of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in Ellis Hall. When 
the Academy constructed its new building on Newbury 
Street, the members of the Society in 1916 accepted 
the invitation of the former host, and there gathered 
until last April. Therefore from 1847—a space of 
ninety years—we have had but two organizations 
sponsoring our Boston meetings, and now a third—the 
Club of Odd Volumes, to which we express our deep 
indebtedness for this friendly act. 

The deaths of three members are to be recorded in 
this Report—William Crowninshield Endicott of 
Boston on November 28, 1936; Grenville Howland 
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Norcross of Boston on February 12, 1937; and Na- 
thaniel Wright Stephenson of Claremont, California, 
on February 9, 1935, the last not previously reported. 
Obituaries of these members will appear in the printed 
Proceedings of this meeting. Also should be noted the 
deaths of two foreign members—William Lawson 
Grant, of Toronto, Canada, on February 3, 1935, and 
Sir Charles Harding Firth of Oxford, England, on 
February 19, 1936. 

During the past winter a new Handbook of the 
Society has been in course of preparation and will 
shortly be distributed to members and to libraries 
throughout the country. The last Handbook was 
published in 1909 and has long been out of date, but 
lack of funds for printing has prevented us from 
replacing it. Through a generous gift from an inter- 
ested friend of the Society, we have now been able to 
produce a new Handbook, designed to describe the 
resources of the Library and their usefulness in his- 
torical research. The Librarian, Mr. Vail, has made a 
comprehensive examination of the various collections, 
the first exhaustive accounting since the doubling of 
the size of the Library in the last twenty-five years, 
with a view to record their comparative strength in 
the field of American history and literature among the 
country’s leading libraries. 

As Mr. Vail points out in his manuscript, our 
collections of American historical and literary materi- 
als are especially rich in the following fields, in each 
of which our holdings are either the most extensive 
or are among the three or four most complete collec- 
tions in the country: general American history, litera- 
ture and bibliography; newspapers, periodicals and 
imprints to 1820; biography, genealogy and local 
history; almanacs, history of printing and journal- 
ism; cookbooks, directories, book auction and dealers’ 
catalogues; federal, state and municipal documents, 
including New England town reports; institutional, 
educational, industrial and transportation reports; 
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college and school publications and amateur journal- 
ism; learned, historical and patriotic society publica- 
tions; the literature of the Revolution, the War of 
1812 and the westward movement; negro literature, 
slavery, Civil War and reconstruction; American 
literature including early poetry, fiction and drama 
and modern first editions; children’s literature and 
textbooks; early religious history and literature includ- 
ing the most extensive collection of the writings of the 
Mather family, their manuscripts, private library and 
family portraits; Bibles, hymnology and psalmody; 
song books and sheet music; early broadsides and 
broadside poetry and ballads; early maps, caricatures, 
copperplates, lithographs, mezzotints and woodcuts, 
including the largest collection of American bookplates; 
stereoscopic and other photographic views and por- 
traits; and manuscripts. The Handbook will be 
liberally illustrated with views of the building, por- 
traits, and reproductions of rare books and prints. 

A primary object in publishing the Handbook is, 
and should be, to attract gifts and financial support. 
President Waldo Lincoln, in appealing for funds in 
1909, said, “‘If such funds are raised, the members will 
be astounded to find how soon we can make this the 
great historical library of the country for matters per- 
taining to the history of the Western Hemisphere. 
Today, poor in money as we have been, our library is 
so rich in material that no historical writer can afford 
to neglect it. All that we need are the means to 
complete what others have so well begun.”” That state- 
ment is as true today as when Mr. Lincoln wrote it— 
even more so, since the Library has grown so greatly. 
But although the collections have doubled and the 
work of the staff has trebled, the financial resources 
have not kept pace. We have been told many times 
that if we explain our situation and prove the help that 
we are rendering to American scholarship, the appeal 
will instantly be understood by those who are in a 
position to give generously. Yet this prophecy has 
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not been fulfilled. Wealthy patrons of learning have 
their own local charities near at hand, for which the 
appeal is stronger and more persistent. An institution 
not located in one of the greater American cities, no 
matter how unselfishly it serves scholarship as a whole, 
is overlooked in munificent bequests or the granting of 
large gifts. Yet what better or more permanent result 
could a donor ask for than the knowledge that his 
benevolence would be used to serve and broaden the 
intellectual life of the country. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE BrRIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


WILLIAM CROWNINSHIELD ENDICOTT 


William Crowninshield Endicott died at his home in 
Boston, November 28, 1936. He was born at Salem, 
September 28, 1860, the son of William Crowninshield 
and Ellen (Peabody) Endicott, and a lineal descendant 
from John Endicott, Governor of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony and founder of the American family. 
After attending the schools in Salem, he entered 
Harvard from which he was graduated with the degree 
of A.B. in 1883. He began the study of law in Salem, 
continued his course at the Harvard Law School, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1886. During the next three 
years he was in Washington where he served in the 
office of the Attorney General and for a time as private 
secretary to his father, then Secretary of War. In 
1889 he returned to Boston, where he practiced law 
until 1893, when he went to Washington as private 
secretary to Richard Olney, Attorney General of the 
United States. Through the second Cleveland 
administration he was pardon attorney in the office 
of the Attorney General. In 1896 he returned to 
Boston to practice law and during the latter part of his 
life to serve as trustee for many important trusts. 

Mr. Endicott was deeply interested in the study of 
New England history and active in the conduct of 
historical societies. He was president of the Essex 
Institute in Salem from 1916 to 1925, later vice- 
president, and then re-elected in 1934. He was presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Historical Society from 
1927 until his death, presiding with dignity and exert- 
ing an active influence upon the concerns of the 
Society. He was vice-president of the Peabody Museum 
of Salem and president of the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
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Museum, and an officer or trustee of several charitable 
institutions of Boston. He was elected a member of 
the American Antiquarian Society in 1916 and was 
much interested in the affairs of the Society. Always 
inclined to hospitality, he entertained the members at 
several of the Boston meetings, where the luncheons 
at his house were especially interesting because of the 
attractiveness of his ancestral possessions. 

Mr. Endicott married at Lenox, Mass., October 3, 
1889, Louise Thoron of New York. He remembered 
by will several of the Societies of which he was an 
officer, and left to the State his well-known portrait of 
Governor John Endicott. 

C. B. 


GRENVILLE HOWLAND NORCROSS 


Grenville Howland Norcross was born in Boston, 
February 2, 1854, the son of Otis and Lucy Ann 
(Lane) Norcross, and died unmarried at his home in 
Boston, February 12, 1937. After an early education 
at the Boston Public Latin School, he entered Harvard, 
from which he was graduated with the degree of A.B. 
in 1875. He decided to follow the law, receiving the 
degree of LL.B. in 1879. He was a practicing lawyer 
for many years, although in the latter part of his life 
his attention was largely given to trusts in which he 
had a personal interest. For the last few years of his 
life he was confined to the house with partial paralysis, 
spending much of his time in reading and building up 
his collection of autographs, a subject in which he had 
long been interested. 

Mr. Norcross was a member of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, of the Bostonian 
Society, of which he was president from 1911 to 1932, 
and of the Club of Odd Volumes. For thirty-five years 
he was a member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, serving as cabinet keeper from 1904 until his 
death. Even in his last years, when afflicted by illness, 
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he was carried in a wheeled chair to the meetings of 
the Society, nearly his only diversion. He was elected 
a member of the American Antiquarian Society in 
1914, and was a faithful attendant at the meetings. 
He gave to all of the special funds, when called upon, 
and left to the Society in his will the sum of $10,000. 
His familiar figure at our meetings will be greatly 


missed. 
C. 8. B. 


NATHANIEL WRIGHT STEPHENSON 


Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, historian and writer 
of biography, died at Claremont, California, January 
17, 1935. He was born in Cincinnati, July 10, 1867, 
the son of Reuben Henry and Louisa (Wright) 
Stephenson. He attended the University of Cincinnati 
in 1888-89, and Harvard in 1889-91, but not until 
1896 did he receive his degree of A.B. from Indiana 
University. In the meanwhile, from 1891 to 1895, he 
had served as assistant professor of English at the 
State University of lowa and acted as editorial writer 
and staff correspondent on the Cincinnati Tribune. 
After his graduation from Indiana University he 
taught English at that College, became literary editor 
of the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune in 1898-1900, 
and finally entered upon a long career as professor of 
history at the College of Charleston from 1902 to 1923. 
In the latter year he was chosen editor of the ‘““Chron- 
icles of American Photoplays,’’ which important posi- 
tion kept him busy for five years. When Scripps 
College was founded at Claremont, California, in 1927 
Professor Stephenson elected to cast his lot with the 
new college and there remained as professor of history 
and biography until his death. He was married in 1909 
to Martha Tucker Mazyck. 

Professor Stephenson’s earlier writings were in the 
field of literature, represented by three novels and 
“The Spiritual Drama in the Life of Thackeray.”” In 
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1913 he wrote ‘“‘An American History,” followed by 
“Lincoln and the Union” 1819, “The Day of the 
Confederacy” 1919, “‘Texas and the Mexican War” 
1921 (the last three volumes in the “Chronicles of 
America” series), and ‘Lincoln’ 1922. The last 
named volume was undoubtedly the most read of all 
his works. ‘‘Here is a volume,” said the criticism in 
the American Historical Review, “‘quite without a 
parallel in the long list of Lincolniana. The author 
has attempted not a mere biography, but, what is 
more difficult, a progressive character study of one of 
the most complex figures of history. The result is a 
picture more nearly like the original than any so far 
offered by biographers of Lincoln.’’ Later works were 
“An Autobiography of Lincoln” 1926, ‘‘Nelson W. 
Aldrich” 1930, ‘‘Typical Americans and their Prob- 
lems’ 1930 and a two-volume “History of the Ameri- 
can People’ 1934. His historical writing was char- 
acterized by philosophical insight and by revelation of 
the human side of history—not the physical facts, but 
man’s reaction to those facts. That the chronicling 
of fact was merely a necessary scaffolding for thought 
was the abiding quality of his work. 

Professor Stephenson received the degree of Litt.D. 
from Dartmouth in 1923, and of LL.D. from the 
College of Charleston in 1927. He was elected to the 
American Antiquarian Society in 1920. 


C. S. B. 
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THE RAYNEVAL MEMORANDA OF 1782 
ON WESTERN BOUNDARIES AND SOME 
COMMENTS ON THE FRENCH 
HISTORIAN DONIOL 


BY SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 


S° OBVIOUSLY vital to the history of this nation 
was the treaty of peace and independence of 1783 
that every piece of documentary evidence pertaining 
to its negotiation is of enduring value to the historian 
and to the student of American history. The purpose 
of this paper is to present some hitherto unused and 
unprinted memoranda relating to the western bound- 
ary settlement in that negotiation, to attempt a critical 
examination of these documents, and to suggest some 
implications arising from them. The documents I 
have called the Rayneval Memoranda. 

We recall that an important turning point in the 
peace negotiations at Paris and Versailles in 1782 was 
the decision of John Jay on his own responsibility and 
secretly, secretly both to France and to his own 
colleague, Franklin, to send a personal agent, actually 
a British subject and hanger-on of the British peace 
mission, one Benjamin Vaughan, to England. The 
object of this mission was to persuade Lord Shelburne, 
the Prime Minister, that he had better alter the com- 
mission of his official peace plenipotentiary, Richard 
Oswald, so as to enable him to treat with representa- 
tives of the independent United States of America 
instead of with any commissioner or commissioners of 
the colonies or plantations, or any one of them, or 
“any description of men,’’—the wording of Oswald’s 
original commission. 
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Jay was persuaded to take this step, we remember, 
because of his doubt of the good faith and full loyalty 
of the ally of the United States, France. Every serious 
writer on this chapter of American diplomatic history 
has properly stressed Jay’s reasons for doubting French 
loyalty in these negotiations that were so vitally 
important to the United States, namely: (1) the sus- 
picion of French straightforwardness engendered in his 
mind by his diplomatic experiences in Spain, culminat- 
ing in his disputations at Paris with the Count de 
Aranda, Spanish Ambassador to France, as to the 
western boundaries of the United States; (2) the inter- 
cepted despatch from the French chargé d’affaires at 
Philadelphia, Barbé-Marbois, which the British as- 
tutely placed in Jay’s hands in Paris, a despatch in 
which Marbois stressed to Vergennes, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the weakness of the 
American claim to fisheries in British territorial 
waters; (3) the memorandum delivered to Jay on 
September 6 by Rayneval, private secretary to Ver- 
gennes, in which Rayneval suggested the territorial 
compromise—so well-known to students of the nego- 
tiations—that would, to use Franklin’s later words, 
have cooped up the United States between the 
Appalachian Mountains and the Atlantic seaboard.'! 

It was the Rayneval memorandum of September 6, 
together with the postscript in Rayneval’s covering 
letter, announcing that he would be absent from 
Versailles for some days, which finally spurred Jay to 
independent action. He instantly and correctly 
divined that Rayneval had gone on a secret and con- 
fidential visit to England to talk peace behind the 
backs of the regular negotiators who then represented 
the various belligerents in Paris. 


1An interesting long memorandum on the approaching peace, by an unidentified French 
military officer, proposed exactly this and even “‘exciting’’ the English to constrict the 
American boundaries. Whether Vergennes or Rayneval were influenced by this memoir 
is impossible to say. The document is in Archives des Affairs Etrangéres. Correspond- 
ance Politique, Angleterre, Vol. 53F., folios 111-131. 
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’ records Jay, “con- 


“The persual of this memoir,’ 
vinced me— 

“Ist. That this court [France] would, at a peace, 
oppose our extension to the Mississippi. 

“2dly. That they would oppose our claims to the 
free navigation of that river. 

“3dly. That they would probably support the 
British claims to all the country above the thirty-first 
degree of latitude, and certainly to all the country 
north of the Ohio. 

“A4thly. That in case we should not agree to divide 
with Spain in the manner proposed, that then this 
court would aid Spain in negociating with Britain for 
the territory she wanted, and would agree that the 
residue should remain to Britain.’ 

Jay felt that Vergennes would rather “‘postpone the 
acknowledgment of our independence by Britain to 
the conclusion of a general peace than aid us in pro- 
curing it at present.’”’ With this alarm in his mind he 
sent Vaughan to England on the secret mission above- 
mentioned, to counter-check Rayneval’s secret mission 
to London, to say to Lord Shelburne that it ‘‘appeared 
to be the obvious interest of Britain immediately to 
cut the cords which tied us to France, for that, though 
we were determined faithfully to fulfill our treaty and 
engagements with this court, yet it was a different thing 
to be guided by their or our construction of it.’”* 

Historians, I repeat, have stressed Jay’s reasons for 
suspicion of perfect French loyalty, but they have been 
by no means agreed that those reasons were justified. 
A study of the memoranda about to be presented may 
help to arrive at a more secure judgment on this point. 


‘Jay to Livingston, Paris, November 17, 1782. Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States (Washington, 1889), VI, 27. 

*It may be said, incidentally, that the alteration of Oswald's commission enabling him 
to treat with representatives of the United States was not a clean-cut recognition of 
American independence, which was in fact deferred through negotiation to the final 
peace, exactly as Vergennes preferred it to be. But it did result in an acceleration of the 
Anglo-American negotiations and (in combination with other factors) the relinquishment 
of the American ambitions for the cession of Canada, which Franklin had carefuily nursed 
along up to this point. 
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The Rayneval memorandum as addressed to Jay on 
September 6, 1782, has long been familiar from the 
translation printed by Sparks, Wharton, and others. 
The French text,' here printed, retaining its imper- 
fections in spelling and punctuation, with Rayneval’s 
covering letter, to Jay, shows that the translation (pre- 
sumably by Jay) is substantially correct.” 


Versailles le 6 septembre [1782]. 


“J’ai l’ht, M., de vous envoier, comme vous |’avez 
desiré, mes idées personnelles sur la maniére de terminer vos 
discutions de limites avec |’Espagne; je desire qu’elles vous 
paroissent dignes d’étre prises en considération. 

J’ai fait réflexion, M., sur ce que vous m’avez dit hier du 
défaut de pouvoirs de M. ]’amb*“ d’Espagne. Vous ne sauriez, 
selon moi, mettre cette raison en avant pour vous dispenser 
de traiter avec cet l’amb sans |’offenser et sans contre- 
dire les premiéres démarches que vous avez faites vis-d-vis 
de lui. Cette réflexion me conduit 4 vous conseiller, M., de 
revoir M. le C* d’Aranda, et de lui faire une proposition 
quelconque sur |’objet dont il est question: celle qui résulte de 
mon mémoire me semble la plus propre A effectiier une con- 
ciliation raisonnable, mais c’est 4 vous A juger si je me trompe, 
parceque vous seul avez connoissance des titres que les 

tats-Unis peuvent avoir pour étendre leurs possessions aux 
dépens des nations que |’Afigre elle-méme a reconnues pour 
indépendantes. Au reste, M., quel que soit l’usage que vous 
croirez devoir faire de mon mémoire, je vous prie de le regarder 
au moins comme une preuve de mon zéle et de mon désir 
d’étre utile 4 la cause de votre patrie. 

J’ai l’ht d’etre avec une parfaite considération, eta. 

Rayneval 


1The documents are reproduced verbatim et literatim from the ms. copies in Archives 
du Ministtre des Affaires Etrangéres, Correspondance Politique, Etats-Unis, XXII, 
197-204. Except for minor differences in spelling and punctuation they correspond 
with the copies in the Papers of the Continental Congress, 110, Vol. 2, 185-191. The 
covering letter only is printed by H. Doniol, Histoire de la participation de la France 4 
V'établissement des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique (5 vols., Paris, 1892) V, 159-160. Wharton, 
Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, VI, 25-27, prints both in 
English translation. 

2The first sentence could better be translated: ‘‘There is question between Spain and 
the United States and America how to regulate their respective limits toward the Ohio and 
the Mississippi River”, rather than ‘“‘The question...is...etc."" This slight correction of 
translation is of historical importance because it shows that the memoir had been com- 
posed since the issue arose between Jay and Aranda in Paris. 
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P.S. Comme je serai absent pendant quelques jours, je vous 
prie d’adresser votre réponse 4 M. Henin.” 


Idée 


“Sur la maniere de determiner et fixer les limites entre 
l’Espagne et les Etats Unis du cété de |’Ohio et vers le Missis- 
sippi. 
co est question entre l’Espagne et les Etats Unis de l’Amé- 
rique Septentrionale de regler les limites respectives vers l’Ohio 
& le Mississippi. Les Americains prétendent que leur domaine 
s’etend jusqu’au Mississippi, et l’Espagne soutient le contraire. 

“Tl est evident que les Américains ne peuvent emprunter 
que de l’Ang** le droit qu’ils pretendent avoir de s’etendre 
jusqu’au Mississippi. Ainsi pour determiner ce droit il con- 
venient d’examiner ce qu’a pensé et fait & cet égard la Cour 
de Londres. 

“On sait qu’avant le traité de Paris la france possédoit 
la Louisiane et le Canada, et qu’elle a regardé les peuples 
sauvages situés A l’Est du Mississippi od comme indépendants 
ou comme étant sous sa protection. 

“Cette prétension n’a causé aucune querelle. L’Angt 
n’a imaginé d’en faire que pour les terreins situés vers la 
source de |’Ohio dans la partie ot elle a donné a ce fleuve le 
nom d’Allegany. 

“Tl s’est ensuivi de lA une discution de limites entre les 
Cours de Versailles et de Londres: mais il seroit superflu d’en 
suivre les details, il sufit d’observer qu’en 1755 |l’Angleterre a 
proposé la délimitation suivante. Elle est parti du point od 
la riviére des Boeufs se jette dans |’Ohio a l’endroit appellé 
Venango; elle a remonté cette riviére vers le lac Erié jusqu’a 
la distance de 20 lieues; et reprenant au dit endroit de 
Venango, elle a tiré une ligne droite jusqu’aux dernieres 
montagnes de la Virginie qui ont leur versant 4 l’ocean. Quant 
aux Peuplades sauvages situés entre la ligne qui vient d’étre 
indiquée et le Mississippi le Ministere Anglois les regarda 
comme independantes. II resulte de 14 que d’aprés les pro- 
positions mémes de la Cour de Londres, présque tout le Cours 
de l’Ohio apartenoit A la france, et que les contrées situées a 
l’ouest des montagnes etoient régardées comme n’aiant rien de 
commun avec les Colonies. 


1In the English translation appended to the French copy of Rayneval's letter in Papers 
of the Continental Congress, 110, Vol. 2, 185, appears this additional paragraph, for which 
there is no counterpart in the French copy there given: ‘I must desire you not to let the 
perusal of the following Memoir make you forget the Postscript of the above Letter for, 
in the sequel, you will find it of some importance.’ Wharton prints this. 

Henin was another secretary in the Foreign Office. 
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“Lorsqu’en 1761, on négocia la paix, la France offroit a 
l’Angt® la cession du Canada. II fat question de régler les 
limites de cette Colonie, et celles de la Louisiane. La France 
pretendit que presque tout le cours de |’Ohio faisoit partie de 
la Louisiane, et la Cour de Londres pour prouver que ce fleuve 
apartenoit au Canada produisit plusieurs pieces probantes, 
entr’autres la carte que M. de Vaudreuil remit au Com- 
mandant anglois en abandonnant le Canada. Le Ministére de 
Londres soutint en méme tems qu’une partie de ces sauvages 
situés 4 l’Est du Mississippi etoit indépendante, |’autre sous sa 
protection, et qu’elle en avoit acheté une partie des 5. Nations 
Iroquoises. Les malheurs de la France coupérent court a cette 
discution: le Traité de Paris assigna le Mississippi pour limites 
entre les possessions de la France et ceties de la grande Bre- 
tagne. 

“‘Voyons les dispositions que la Cour de Londres a faites en 
conséquence du Traite de Paris. 

“Si Elle edt regardé les vastes terreins situés a l’Est du 
Mississippi comme faisant partie de ses anciennes Colonies, 
elle l’auroit déclaré, et auroit fait des dispositions en consé- 
quence: Loin de la, le Roi d’Angt® dans une proclamation 
du mois d’Octobre 1763 fait connoftre d’une maniere précise 
et positive que les terreins en question sont situés entre le 
Mississippi & les anciens etablissements anglois. Il est done de 
la derniere évidence que la Cour de Londre Elle méme, lorsqu’ 
Elle etoit encore souveraine des 13 Colonies, ne regardoit 
pas les terreins susmentionnés comme faisant partie de ces 
mémes Colonies; et il resulte de 1A de la maniére la plus 
demonstrative, qu’elles n’ont aujourdhui aucun droit sur ces 
terreins; pour soutenir le contraire il faudroit détruire tous les 
principes du droit, de la nature et des gens. 

“Les Principes qui viennent d’étre etablis sont aplicables a 
l’Espagne comme aux Etats Unis: cette puissance ne peut pas 
étendre sa proprieté au deld de ce qu’elle a conquis: or on soit 
qu’elle n’a pas dépassé le fort de Natches, situé vers le 31 
dégré de latitude; ainsi ses droits se bornent 4 ce dégré: ce qui 
est au dela est ou indépendant ou appartenant 4 |’Ang*, 
ni l’Espagne ni les Americains n’ont rien A y pretendre le 
futur traité de paix pourra seul regler les droits respectifs. 

“La conséquence de tout ce qui vient d’etre dit est: que ni 
l’Espagne ni les Etats Unis n’ont aucun droit de souveraineté 
sur les sauvages dont il est question, et que la transaction qu’ils 
feroient sur ce Pays seroient sans objet. 

“Mais l’avenir peut amener de nouvelles circonstances; et 
cette réflexion porte 4 croire qu’il seroit utile que la Cour de 
Madrid et les Etats Unis fissent un arrangement eventuel. 

“Cette arrangement pourroit étre fait de la maniére suivante. 
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On tireroit une ligne droite depuis |’angle oriental du Golfe du 
Mexique qui fait la section entre les deux Florides jusqu’au 
fort Toulouse situé dans le Pais des Alibamous; dela on 
remonteroit la riviére de Locushatchi depuis |’embouchure 
de laquelle on tireroit une ligne droit jusqu’au fort od 
comptoir Quenassée; depuis ce dernier endroit on suivroit le 
cours de la riviére Euphasée jusqu’a |’endroit ov elle se jette 
dans celle de Cheraqués: on suivroit le cours de cette derniére 
jusqu’é l’endroit ov elle regoit celle de Pelisippi; on suivroit 
celle ci jusqu’A sa Source, d’od |’on tireroit une ligne droite 
jusqu’a la riviere de Cumberland, dont on suivroit le cours 
jusqu’A son embouchure dans |’Ohio. Les sauvages & 
de la ligne qui vient d’étre indiquée seroient libres sous la 
protection de |’Espagne; ceux situés 4 1’Est seroient libres et 
sous la protection des Etats-Unis, ou bien les Américains 
s’arrangeroient avec Eux comme ils |’entendroient; le com- 
merce seroit libre avec les uns et les autres. 

“En jettant les yeux sur la carte on verra que |’Espagne 
perdroit presque tout le cours de |’Ohio, et que les établisse- 
ments que les Americains peuvent avoir sur cette riviére 
démeureroient intactes et méme qu’ils auroient une espace 
trés etendue pour en former de nouveaux. 

“Quant au cours et 4 la navigation du Mississippi ils suivent 
le sort de la propriété; ils apartiendront donc & la nation A qui 


appartiendront les deux rives. Si donc par le futur traité de. 


paix ]’Espagne conserve la florida occidentale, elle sera seule 
propriétaire du cours du Mississippi depuis le 31 degré de 
latitude, jusqu’A l’embouchure de ce fleuve: quelque soit le 
sort de ce qui est audela de ce point vers le Nord, les Etats 
Unis n’y sauroient prétendre, faute d’étre maitres de 1’une ou 
de l’autre rive du fleuve. 

“Pour ce qui est des terreins situés au Nord de I’Ohio, il ya 
lieu de présumer que |’Espagne n’y formera aucune pretention; 
leur fort devra étre reglé avec la Cour de Londres.” 


Now, the thought of this important document is 
based, in abridged and modified character, on an 
earlier and longer memorandum on the same subject 
which Rayneval had recently composed during the 
progress of the discussion between Aranda and Jay 
over the western boundaries of the United States. The 
earlier memorandum enables us to pierce a little 
further behind the veil of French policy and to see to 
what extent all of Jay’s fears of French loyalty were 
justified. For convenience, we shall refer to this 
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earlier and longer document as Rayneval’s Historical 
Memorandum, to be distinguished from Rayneval’s 
Compromise Memorandum delivered to Jay on 
September 6 and above presented to the reader in the 
original. The history of this Historical Memorandum 
we can trace quite readily in at least three archival 
copies, below printed for the first time, in parallel 
columns. We can follow its origin, with more particu- 
lars, in the despatches of Jay and of Aranda to their 
respective governments recording their discussions 
with each other. Of these despatches, those of Aranda 
are the closest and best source, and are accompanied by 
a day-to-day diary’ in which he sets down his con- 
versations with Jay, Vergennes, and Rayneval with 
great detail, so great a detail that I have been tempted 
to turn the narrated conversations with Jay into direct 
discourse. Jay’s long despatch, on the other hand, is 
summary, not precise as to dates of interviews, and was 
written several weeks afterward, under date of 
November 17, 1782.? Before presenting the Historical 
Memorandum, in its three versions, a brief description 
of these diplomatic discussions is in order. 

Jay had been in Spain from January, 1780, to May, 
1782, trying to secure a treaty which would bring 
recognition of the United States and if possible an 
alliance. For such a recognition he had finally offered, 
upon instructions from Congress, a reciprocal guaranty 
of the territories of each party in North America, 
together with a relinquishment by the United States 
of the navigation of the Mississippi River below 31° 
North Latitude (the old boundary of West Florida 
before 1764, when the British moved the line north to 
the latitude of the mouth of the Yazoo). It was a 
remarkable concession. We recall that Jay realized its 
significance and that he carefully made it contingent 
upon immediate acceptance. In making this con- 


1Printed by J. F. Yela Utrilla, Espafia ante la independencia de los Estados Unidos 
(2d ed., 2 vols., Lérida, 1925), II, 355-364. 


2See Wharton, VI, 11-51. 
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tingent offer he appended to it this anomalous com- 
mentary: “Nor can Mr. Jay omit mentioning the 
Hopes and Expectations of Congress that his Majesty’s 
Generosity and Greathness of Mind, will prompt him 
to alleviate as much as possible the Disadvantages to 
which this Proposition subjects the United States, by 
either granting them a free port under certain Restric- 
tions, in the vicinity, or by such other marks of his 
Liberality and Justice, as may give him additional 
claims to the affection and attachment of the United 
States.’” 

If Spain had accepted this offer, even subject to 
some discussion and possible rectification of the line 
of 31° North Latitude, she could have avoided much 
later dispute with the United States, while having the 
new republic pledged to a guaranty of Spain’s pos- 
sessions. The Mississippi Question would have been 
shelved at least for some years—for how long no man 
can say; the proposed relinquishment was ‘for the 
future,” without time limit. It was indeed fortunate 
for the United States that Spain did not accept this 
proposed treaty.? It would have been an embarrass- 
ment to future western expansion. Jay personally was 
opposed to the offer which he presented only in obedi- 
ence to his instructions. Immediately Spain refused it, 
he prudently withdrew it. Spain rejected it because 
her principal Minister, Floridablanca, was determined 
not to set a bad example to her own American colonies 
by recognizing the independence of English colonies 
revolting against their mother country. In this con- 
viction he over-rode the advice of the able Count de 


1Yela, op. cit., II, 347-348. 

*The essential features of the same treaty appeared later in 1786 when Jay, as Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs of the Continental Congress, initialed similar articles with Diego de 
Gardoqui, Spanish Minister in the United States. This time Spain was eager for the 
treaty, but it failed because of the opposition of the southern States to forbear even for a 
stipulated term of twenty-five years to use the navigation of the Mississippi, the highway 
from their western lands to the outside world. The danger of such a treaty being ratified 
by a majority of the thirteen states was the principal reason for the clause in the federal 
Constitution of 1787 requiring a two-thirds majority of the Senators present for the 
ratification of a treaty. 
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Aranda, Spanish Ambassador in Paris, who had 
counseled a treaty of mutual territorial guaranty and 
even alliance as a protection to those very Spanish 
colonies which he correctly feared would be menaced 
by future ‘‘Anglo-American”’ western expansion.’ 
When Jay arrived in Paris in June, 1782, from Spain, 
he renewed his discussions for a Spanish treaty with 
Aranda, to whom he had been referred informally by 
Floridablanca. Despite the favorable prospects for 
recognition of independence by Great Britain herself, 
in the peace negotiations then underway in France, 
Aranda refused to have any official or formal diplo- 
matic conversations with Jay. In fact he had no powers 
to treat with a plenipotentiary of the United States, and 
he was most cautious not to take any step which could 
be construed as a recognition of the independent status 
of the United States before Great Britain should do so.’ 
He nevertheless felt himself authorized by his instruc- 
tions to hold informal discussions with Jay that might 
lay the basis—ad referendum—for a future relation- 
ship. For this purpose he indulged in talk with Jay, 
as between two private gentlemen.’ In these con- 
fabulations Aranda tried to feel Jay out and discover 
the terms and position of the United States. Jay him- 
self was looking for a real treaty with Spain, which 
would have been a diplomatic triumph for his country, 
and for himself. Consequently he engaged in dis- 
cussions which lasted from August 3, until Septem- 
ber 10, 1782, when Jay broke them off because of 
Aranda’s manifest lack of powers. The record of these 


‘Richard Konetzke, Die Politik des Grafen Aranda; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
isch-englischen Weltgegensatzes im 18. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1929). 
*Aranda in his no. 2207 to Floridablanca of June 1, 1782, anticipating the arrival of Jay 
from Spain, thus recapitulates Floridablanca’s instructions: ‘‘His Majesty authorizes me 
to listen to Jay, or whatever other American deputy, the same as I would to the English 
emissaries; but without concluding anything to communicate to His Majesty the results 
of the conferences, and to receive the royal orders. ..."’ See also Aranda to Floridablanca, 
no. 2295, Paris, September 8, 1782; no. 2301, Paris, September 15, 1782; no. 2314, Paris, 
October 4, 1782. Archivo Histérico Nacional, Estado, legajo 6609. 
*Aranda to Floridablanca, no. 2241, July 6, 1782. Archivo Histérico Nacional, Estado, 
legajo 6609. 
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discussions! has not been exploited in the detail? which 
is desirable to illustrate the Rayneval Memoranda. 
Let us review it. 

Jay presented himself at Aranda’s residence, on 
Saturday, August 3, 1782, at half past ten in the 
morning, after soliciting an appointment.’ Aranda 
exhibited a copy of Mitchell’s Map‘ of North America 
of 1755—a map destined to be the most important 
single map in the diplomatic history of the United 
States and of North America, and an Atlas which 
remains unidentified. 

Jay mentioned other smaller and provincial maps. 
“We can look at them later on,’”’ remarked Aranda, 
“but first let us get a general idea of things as a whole 
for a demarcation line between the dominions which 
might remain to Spain and to the Thirteen United 
States.6 In my opinion the way to do this would be by 
major well-known and indelible landmarks, without 
bothering over a matter of a hundred leagues more or 
less. In any event such a dividing line would have to 
fall more or less in the Indian country and the Indians 
would have to be domesticated by each party, so as to 
make of them tranquil barriers between the two 
realms.” 

The two seemed to be agreed on this principle, 
thought Aranda. 


1I take the conversations from Aranda’s Diario enclosed with Aranda’s No. 2266 of 
August 10, 1782, and 2290 of September 3, 1782, Archivo Histérico Nacional, Estado, 
legajo 6609, printed with many minor inaccuracies, by Yela, op. cit., II, 355-364. A photo- 
copy of the original is in the Library of Congress. This is supplemented, as indicated in 
footnotes, by Jay’s despatch of November 17, 1782, Wharton, VI, 11-51. 

*In a more summary way I have touched upon it in my Pinckney's Treaty (Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1926), 38-43; and Diplomacy of the American Revolution 
(N. Y., 1935), 216-220. 

In this exchange of billets Aranda was careful to avoid using his own official title or to 
address Jay in any official capacity which might imply thereby a recognition of the 
United States. 

‘Aranda notes the precise edition: Amerique septentrionale avec les routes, distances en 
milles, villages, et establissemente—les 8 feuilles francois et anglois—par le Dr. Mitchel 
traduit de l’ Anglois par le Rouge Ingenieur Geographe du Roy rué des grands augustins 1756 
[with a supplementary title:] North America so Doctor Mitchel zu London in 1765 ten jahr 
ausgegeben jetzaber in das franzosische ubersetzet.”” From Library of Congress photocopy of 
the Diario. 

‘Here Aranda slipped into the new terminology. He usually spoke of the “Colonies.” 
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“Now, where would you draw the boundary?” he 
asked Jay. 

“By a well-marked division,” said Jay, putting his 
finger on the source of the Mississippi and following 
the river down to New Orleans. 

“Then you wouldn’t leave us West Florida?” asked 
Aranda. ‘“‘Not only did that used to be ours, but we 
have reconquered it from the English.” 

“Since the Colonies take by subrogation the rights 
of England,” observed Jay, ‘‘and the latter had those 
well-known boundaries, these same cannot be gainsaid 
from the source of the Mississippi to where the real 
boundary of West Florida begins.”’ 

“Quite so,” agreed Aranda. “For this reason, Spain 
having reconquered West Florida, the boundaries of 
the whole Mississippi are established by the Treaty of 
Paris. To Spain are subrogated the rights of this 
treaty by virtue of her reconquest of the province.” 

“The provinces have their title by charter grants 
from the British Crown,” said Jay, “to indefinite 
hinterlands. The part of the Mississippi which is not 
the boundary of Florida alone, should not belong to 
Spanish reconquest, but to England, and in default of 
the latter to the United States! in her place.” 

“‘Any Prince has just as good a right? to make grants 
with expansive imaginary boundary lines as did the 
British Crown to its establishments,’ countered 
Aranda. ‘‘Spain could draw hers from both extremes of 
Louisiana and the Florida coast in parallel lines way to 
the most unknown and frozen north countries. The 
boundaries would intersect each other and the maps 
would be nothing but a crosswork of rival claims of 
equal value. It is more probable to suppose that he 
who holds the mouth of the Mississippi, together with 
a long stretch of its lower course, would have the right 


1Aranda, recounting the conversation, uses the word ‘‘Colonies.’’ Jay, we may presume, 
would certainly have said “‘United States”’. 

*Spain, of course, had claimed for herself, nothing less than the New World west of the 
demarcation line, in 1493 and after. 
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to go all the way up it, always as his own. We must get 
away from such pretensions based on the indefinite 
lines of these English maps, like this one here. I have 
never considered them to mean anything. By this map 
and the other provincial maps all the region beyond 
the main boundary lines of the colonies' is savage 
country, to which both of us parties have equally good, 
or indeed equally unreasonable rights. Let us remember 
this in marking out for ourselves the major landmarks; 
then each of us may clothe the naked body as best he 
can. My idea of a dividing line is one to keep the lower 
part of the river courses, at least, under one owner.” 

“Please let me see just where you would put that on 
the map,” invited Jay. 

“Right here,” said Aranda, trying to indicate a line 
which might serve at least as a basis of argument. 
“Let us start at the western end of Lake Superior and 
follow the lake shores along as far as the end of Lake 
Erie or Oswego. These are positions which cannot 
leave lands back of them in dispute.”’ 

As he said this Aranda had the thought that if 
Spain could put forts in certain strategic points she 
could then control the interior region vis-d-vis her 
rival. 

“Now we will drop the line down to the confluence 
of the Grand Kanawha with the Ohio,” he continued, 
“thence to the apex of the innermost [i.e. western- 
most] angle of South Carolina, so as to continue the 
demarcation toward some outstanding point, say a 
lake,? in the Apalache country, or the river George,* 
without however going all the way, simply marking 
the beginning of the line so as to indicate it would go 
that way. We would have to stop before we get to the 
boundary of Georgia or of Florida until we know what 
their real boundaries are.” 


1La linea magistral de limites de las Colonias. Presumably he meant the line of the 
Proclamation of 1763. 

2On the Mitchell’s Map used by the negotiators there is a single lake near the boundary 
of East Florida, about 83° west longitude. 
*The Altamaha River. 
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“Why do you go as far as that, without going down 
to the lake?’”’ asked Jay. 

“Since East Florida is still English, we ought not to 
draw lines into the interior.”’ 

To this last Jay agreed. 

Aranda marked his proposed line in red on a Mitchell 
and sent it to his chief, Floridablanca, in Madrid, 
promising to send him any further refinements of 
boundary discussion and suggestions. 

Jay at no time—nor Franklin either, at any time— 
either in this first discussion or in subsequent con- 
versations during these negotiations,’ receded an inch 
from the Mississippi River in the west, or the line of 
31° North Latitude in the south. Nothing less than 
the whole eastern watershed of the Mississippi Valley 
was thus in dispute from the first conversation. Jay 
and Franklin were its staunch defenders in 1782. 

The two American Commissioners left the Mitchell’s 
Map, marked with Aranda’s boundary suggestion, at 
Vergennes’ office, on August 10. “Dr. Franklin joined 
with me,” recorded Jay at a later date, “in pointing 
out the extravagance of this line; and I must do him 
the justice to say, that in all his letters to me, and in 
all his conversations with me respecting our western 
extent, he has invariably declared it to be his opinion 
that we should insist upon the Mississippi as our 
western boundary, and that we ought not, by any 
means, to part with our rights to the free navigation 
of it. 

“The Count de Vergennes was very cautious and 
reserved; but M. Rayneval, his principal secretary, 
who was present, thought we claimed more than we 
had a right to.’” 


1In the negotiations of 1786 in New York with the Spanish Minister to the United 
States, Diego de Gardoqui, Jay was prepared rather ‘‘to yield a few acres than to part in ill 
humour,” also to “forbear” to use the navigation of the Mississippi for a period of twenty- 
five years, in return for a commercial treaty and a mutual guaranty of the territory of each 
party in America; but Congress would not allow these concessions. General Washington 
privately approved of them. See my Pinckney's Treaty (Baltimore, 1927). 


‘Wharton, VI, 23. 
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Not long after,! Jay had another interview with 
Rayneval, who asked him whether he had made any 
progress in his negotiations with Aranda. Jay explained 
that Aranda had no actual powers to treat—which 
was, of course, true. Rayneval expressed surprise at 
any difficulties on that head, considering the public 
as well as the private character of that ‘‘nobleman.”’ 
Neither his public nor his private character, however 
respectable, had empowered him to treat with the 
United States of America, replied Jay; consequently 
his Court could easily disavow anything he said—a 
perfectly appropriate observation. 

When the Spanish Ambassador, on Wednesday, 
August 21, made his regular call at Vergennes’ office, 
he expressed to the Minister his satisfaction that Jay 
had opened up with Vergennes the subject of the 
boundaries. He said that he would like to talk it over 
with his Excellency another day soon, when Vergennes 
had more time. 

On Friday, August 23, Aranda came back to Ver- 
gennes, ‘“‘to sound out his thought and to instruct him 
well on what might be suitable [de lo que conviniese].”’ 
Vergennes thought Jay’s boundary claims rather 
extraordinary. He pronounced as quite in order the 
arguments which Aranda had made in his discussions 
with the American. Aranda explained his motives in 
making such an expansive claim, the same motives 
which we have noted already. Vergennes remarked 
that Jay had said that there were actual American 
settlements far beyond Aranda’s red line.? Aranda said 
he would be willing to take these into consideration if 
Jay would specify them; but that he could not, under 
his instructions, consent to the line of the Mississippi— 
this would be unsuitable for many reasons—; but a 
few leagues more or less would make little difference. 


'Probably Monday the 19th of August. 
*For the various lines referred to in these discussions see Charles O. Paullin and John K. 
Wright, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States (Carnegie Institution of 
Washington and the American Geographical Society of New York, 1932). 
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“If His Excellency wish to take the trouble to intervene, 
I would be grateful to him for it, but let him begin by 
explaining things concretely to Jay.”’ 

Vergennes showed himself disposed to do so. He 
asked Aranda to have a talk with Rayneval, the 
Minister’s first secretary, a person very well informed 
on the region in question, indeed the only one who 
could readily argue with Jay, because he was having 
more to do with him and because he spoke English. 
According to Aranada, Jay spoke Spanish and French 
very imperfectly. Aranda agreed. Vergennes sent for 
Rayneval. The Minister then turned to other business. 
Aranda and Rayneval went upstairs to the latter’s 
office, taking the Mitchell’s Map along with them. 

Aranda started in by reviewing what had already 
passed between him and Jay. He declared that Jay’s 
claims were all the more extraordinary, since those 
English possessions were composed of two parts; the 
one that could be called colonies, which might contain 
a known population; the other crown territory, con- 
quered from other countries: that was to say, Canada, 
and the Floridas. 

The theoretical extension of these regions, in back of 
the colonies, declared Rayneval, not only had nothing 
to do with them, but also the English government 
itself, which once had allowed the colonies! to draw 
their boundaries indefinitely from east to west, could 
not now countenance them, but would have to cut 
them off by north and south lines from Canada to 


1The reader does not need to be reminded that the Colonies had not drawn their own 
boundaries. If they had done so that might have been in a more secure constitutional 
position against later amputations by treaty, royal proclamation, and act of Parliament, 
viz.: treaty of Paris of 1763 (which recognized the Mississippi River as the boundary 
between French Louisiana [except the ‘‘island’’ of New Orleans] and British territories); 
proclamation of October 7, 1763 (creating the three new colonies of Quebec, East Florida, 
and West Florida, and setting aside the trans-Appalachian West and Great Lakes country 
as an Indian reservation); the royal commission to the governor of Georgia, June 6, 1764, 
(moving the boundary of West Florida from 31° North Latitude north to the latitude of 
the mouth of the Yazoo River); and the Quebec Act of June 22, 1774 (extending the 
boundary of Quebec south to the Ohio River and west to the Mississippi). It was the 
King who had granted the colonial boundaries in the charters. It was the King (and in 
1774, Parliament) who later modified them. 
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Florida, considering these two possessions as the 
patrimony of the crown, because conquered by it. It 
was in the middle of this territory that lived various 
Indian nations which had not yet submitted to 
anybody. 

Notwithstanding all this, complained Aranda, Jay 
wanted to push on regardless right up to the Missis- 
sippi. 

Rayneval said Aranda’s remarks were just, and 
Jay’s stand too visionary [ideal]. To prove this he 
went on to observe that when Louisiana and Canada 
had belonged to France, the latter had always con- 
sidered all this intermediary region, including even the 
Great Lakes, as her own, all under the same master, 
without stopping to draw a dividing line between 
Canada and Louisiana. 

“But he still had something stronger against Jay,” 
Aranda reports Rayneval to have declared, ““That was 
that when France lost Canada, and it came to treating 
of the boundary of Louisiana which remained to her, 
the English argued that the boundaries of Canada 
came down to the line of the Ohio and that of the 
Mississippi, because M. de Vaudreuil, French governor 
of Canada, had so declared in a provisional explanation 
which had taken place between the commanders of 
both nations when the English conquered it. By virtue 
of this argument it was this boundary which prevailed, 
as far as the Mississippi, and along that river to the 
sea, because of their conquest from France of the 
region of Mobile and from Spain of Florida. Under this 
supposition the Americans on the right bank of the 
Ohio could not extend their claims since they had not 
made themselves masters of Canada, which belonged 
to England. Similarly they had no right to the left 
bank because the same British crown claimed that the 
Floridas extended up back of Georgia, the Carolinas 
and Virginia as far as the Ohio River.”’ 

Looking on the map for Fort Toulouse on the Ala- 
bama River, Rayneval said that when France pos- 
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sessed the Mobile region on the other [that is, east] 
side of the Mississippi between it and Spanish Florida, 
she had established that fort as a base and a boundary 
between the English and the Spanish, and that from 
the mouth of the river upwards it had always been 
considered under the generic name, and as such it 
united with Canada “above.” 

“Seeing Rayneval was so far from thinking like Jay, 
and so well informed about those parts,’ noted Aranda 
“T told him that he might restore the map to Jay, 
and dissuade him from his intentions so that he would 
moderate his claims, beginning with a designation of 
those settlements which are supposed to be included 
beyond the line [los establecimientos que supontia inter- 
nados|, and since I had an abundance of such maps I 
would deliver one with the same demarcation to the 
Count de Vergennes for his use; and that we would go 
along marking up the maps with lines for discussion; 
after fixing them, we would make fair copies on other 
similar maps. M. de Rayneval acquiesced, and even 
assured me he would work out a memorandum' that 
would be useful under the circumstances, for which I 
thanked him. M. de Vergennes then came in; we told 
him what we had said; he seemed to agree; and on this 
our talk ended.” 

Aranda sent the promised map to Vergennes the 
next day (Saturday, August 24). 

Before Rayneval’s memorandum was completely 
drafted, Aranda had a conference with Vergennes 
himself, on Sunday, August 25. Vergennes asked him 
if he insisted on his red line. Aranda said no, providing 
Spain retained a boundary which would keep the 
“Colonists” well away from the Mississippi and would 
be fixed by indelible landmarks. Vergennes then said 
that if Jay “wouldn’t listen to reason there would be a 
way of agreeing that the intervening savage nations 
should remain neutral, open to traffic with both 
Spaniards and Colonists.”” Aranda feared that this 


Italics inserted. 
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would furnish the “Colonists” a pretext for encroach- 
ing on the Indian territory under the guise of redressing 
grievances; it would be better to fix a real boundary for 
the proposed neutral Indian nations. 

Vergennes then took the map which Jay had left and 
they went over it together. Vergennes said that “to 
content”’ the Americans it would be necessary to show 
them some consideration for their hinterlands. He 
suggested that, in the territory above the Ohio, Aranda 
might move his line back west as far as the Wabash 
River and the western end of Lake Erie. Aranda agreed 
to swing the lower end of this line west to the ‘‘ Beaver 
Ponds” (close to the Ohio River, between the Great 
Miami and Little Miami, not far from the present 
Cincinnati). This was in effect “splitting the difference”’ 
(for the territory north of the Ohio) between Aranda’s 
original line and Vergennes’ proposed compromise. Ver- 
gennes said he would not oppose this, but that, since the 
American way of internal commerce was by river 
courses, he thought they would hold out against losing 
the Wabash; whereas keeping to it as a dividing line to 
the Ohio, this boundary, together with that of the Great 
Kanawha, south of the Ohio, would give them room 
enough to calm and moderate their claims. Aranda, 
taking his text from Rayneval’s previous explanations, 
observed that France and England had both admitted 
that Canada came down to the Ohio, so that Spain and 
the Americans were treating about territory which, 
though said to belong to England, had not actually 
been taken possession by either of them.' Because 
of this an agreement should be so fixed that if 
either party should expand beyond its own boundaries, 
whether as a result of wars with the Indians or of 


‘In this Aranda passed over the Spanish raid on Fort St. Joseph, Michigan, in 1781. But 
Jay in his briefer account of these conversations says that in the first discussion Aranda 
claimed title to British (formerly French) territory ‘“‘by the conquest of West Florida and 
certain posts on the Mississippi and Illinois.” 

For the negligible diplomatic effect of George Rogers Clark's temporary occupation of 
Vincennes, Kaskaskia and Cahokia, see my Diplomacy of the American Revolution, 219, 
N. 11, 
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depopulated areas, it would come up against a definite- 
ly marked “preventive line,’’ now to be fixed, beyond 
which it could not pass. If Jay would not be reasonable 
about giving up the Mississippi, he would have to bend 
(tendria que plegarse) before the objection that Spain 
could treat of that only with the English, not with the 
Americans; at all events any dividing line would 
always have to be a suitable distance away from the 
Mississippi. 

Vergennes observed that the Americans could not 
refuse a line starting from Fort Toulouse, on the 
Alabama, the terminus of ancient French claims, 
Aranda did not neglect to note that this line should be 
extended to include not only the portion of the old 
French Mobile region, but also all the portions of West 
Florida recently conquered by Spain from Great 
Britain. 

Rayneval now came in. He vouchsafed that he was 
working out a clear statement of the whole question. In 
Vergennes’s presence Aranda begged him to do so 
according to his lights. 

The next day, Monday, August 26, at half-past one 
in the afternoon, Jay appeared at Aranda’s residence. 
“Are you satisfied with my maps?” asked Aranda. 

“T like the Atlas very much,” replied Jay, ‘‘but not 
so much the big map [Mitchell’s], because it is not 
exact.’”! 

“Well, you also have the general map in the Atlas,” 
responded Aranda, affecting a tone of natural frank- 
ness. “It is all the same with me which one we use— 
there doesn’t seem to be any better. It doesn’t matter 
what map you take if you stick to your first proposition 
of the Mississippi boundary. All you need for that is 
not a map but a pen to write it down.” 

“When I left my country,’” retorted Jay, “I had 


iFor a representation of Mitchell’s Map in relation to modern geography, illustrated 
by superimposing the principal features of Mitchell’s Map over a modern map, a scheme 
devised by Mr. 8S. W. Boggs, see my Diplomatic History of the United States (N. Y., 1936), 
map 8. 

*Aranda puts it: “Respondiéme, que a su partida de las Colonias....” 
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very positive instructions which allow me no latitude.” 

Aranda remembered that Jay’s full powers, a copy 
of which he had forwarded to his Court on August 10, 
gave him express authority for a treaty of amity and 
commerce, but had said nothing about boundaries. 
He thought it better not to mention this lest it confirm 
Jay in his refusal to retreat from the Mississippi. So 
the ambassador changed his tactics. 

“Oh! Instructions are one thing. Authority’ is 
another,” he insinuated. ‘To treat about boundaries 
all one does is to say what one wants. But before one 
negotiates one has to discuss how to go about a thing, 
without putting it down as if it were already settled. 
Prius est esse, quam operari. Your Congress is too 
eminent a body to allow one to think they would 
impute to you any such intent [of disobeying his 
positive instructions]. I must bear in mind, however, 
that each side has its claims. A totally new establish- 
ment like your own, treating at a distance of a thou- 
sand leagues, with a long and uncertain navigation 
intervening, would not send a plenipotentiary without 
leaving him some leeway of authority, to take the 
reasoning of others and to agree to things in a form 
that is satisfactory all around. Much less could you do 
so yourself, Mr. Jay, who have been its President, a 
man esteemed and respected in your nation. We all 
take you for a plenipotentiary. If you, a plenipo- 
tentiary, say that you have a course laid out from 
which you can’t make any deviation, all these confer- 
ences, geographical maps and persuasive arguments are 
pretty useless.” 

“Few ministers plenipotentiary,” stated Jay, “have 
discretionary powers to transfer and cede to others the 
country of their sovereigns.’”? 

“But, it isn’t your country,” insisted Aranda. 
“What right have you to the territory of the free and 
independent Indians?” 


1Faeultades” is Aranda’s word. 


*This sentence is taken from Jay's account as set down three months later. See Wharton, 
VI, 24. 
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“The right of preémption over them, and of sov- 
ereignty over them in respect to other nations, the 
same as His Catholic Majesty in Mexico and Peru,” 
Jay answered. 

“On the Mississippi,’ Jay persisted, ‘“‘they have not 
said anything else to me, nor left me any discretion.” 

“Then what did you do in Madrid when you talked 
about boundaries?” asked Aranda, who was aware of 
Jay’s earlier, contingent offer to Floridablanca. 

“Once only,” said Jay, ‘“‘when I explained them gen- 
erally by the Mississippi, I was told roundly without 
any reasons, that this just couldn’t be. Things remained 
that way. There was no point in going further.” 

“My Court made a natural reply to such an un- 
heard-of claim,’”’ Aranda declared. ‘“‘When you saw 
how admissible it was, it was up to you to ask what 
Spain wanted, then to refute her claims and support 
those of Congress. If you lacked power to make any 
agreement, at least you could have set forth the respec- 
tive claims, and thus in time you could have informed 
your principals of the aspect and status of the subject, 
so that you could have ascertained their final inten- 
tions completing the agreement. You would have 
them by now to explain and talk over with me.” 

“Since they didn’t say anything more about it in 
Madrid,” remarked Jay sententiously, “‘the matter 
remained so.”’ 

“According to what has been said,’ Aranda said 
reproachfully, ‘“‘we are right back where we were. I 
have not only denied the Mississippi but I have also 
drawn a line which has a better right to fundamental 
support than you have for the Mississippi.” 

“Your line forces me into a discussion,”’ stated Jay, 
“because it suggests to me various arguments that 
neither Congress, nor I for that matter, had imagined. 
If I had known this when I left my country, I could 
have explained to the United States the existing 
difficulties.” 


1Wharton, VI, 24. 
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Aranda asked if Franklin had equal powers to treat 
jointly with Jay in regard to Spain. Jay said no. 
Aranda again urged the difficulty for anybody without 
discretionary powers to negotiate so far away from 
home. 

“Do you have confidence enough,” Aranda then 
asked Jay, “in the French Ministry to confide your 
situation to them and listen to what they have to say 
on it?” 

“Yes,” Jay replied. 

Aranda notes that he then persuaded him to do so. 

“Tf, in view of your papers, you find you are not 
authorized to discuss boundaries, nor to regulate them, 
let me know so in writing, so that I shall be under no 
illusions about your not being able to do so.”’ 

“T will not delay to do so,” said Jay. 

During the conversation the two men had indulged 
in some talk about the value to the United States of 
Spain’s entry into the war. Aranda averred that his 
nation, by secret succours, by actual declaration of 
war, by drawing off the forces of the enemy, had aided 
the “‘Colonies.”’ 

“In some of the expenses, yes,’’ Jay admitted rather 
coldly, ‘‘but as to making war, they entertained me in 
Madrid with the idea of aid by force of arms, but at 
the most we see that all this was dedicated to the con- 
quest of Florida for Spain herself. This did not help us 
at allin Charlestown or New York.” 

When Aranda remonstrated at this, Jay complained 
that Spain had not prohibited the British garrison, 
which surrended at Pensacola, from reinforcing British 
forces at New York. Aranda explained that this was 
just British bad faith. 

Jay, close-mouthed as usual (noted Aranda), took his 
leave with the non-committal remark that now he saw 
things much differently than upon his arrival, that he 
desired that his mission might be well carried out. 

The following Friday, August 30, at Versailles 
again, Aranda told Vergennes and Rayneval of his last 
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interview with Jay. Both Frenchmen doubted that Jay’s 
papers empowered him to make more than a treaty of 
amity and commerce with Spain. So Aranda showed 
them “a bit’ of Jay’s powers,' at which they mar- 
veled. They then observed that, according to the 
correspondence of La Luzerne,’ the Court of Spain 
had begun a discussion of the boundary question in the 
“Colonies” themselves, through Don Juan de Miralles.* 
This, offered Aranda, was doubtless why nothing had 
gone any farther in Madrid. 

Vergennes was obliged at this point to attend a com- 
mittee meeting. He left Rayneval with Aranda to dis- 
cuss boundaries. 

Again the two bent over the map. First they drew a 
line from Fort Toulouse to what they supposed to be 
the borders of East Florida so as to include the recent 
Spanish conquest of West Florida. This line appears 
on the Rayneval Historical Memorandum as a line 
from the point where the 3lst degree North Latitude 
crosses the Perdido River, to Fort Toulouse.‘ Then, to 
get to the Ohio River from Fort Toulouse, Rayneval 
drew a line running up the Toulouse (Tolosa) River, 
from there to the Cherakee or Hogohegee (Tennessee) 
and down that to the Ohio. When Aranda observed 
how close this came to the Mississippi, at the mouth 
of the Tennessee, they changed the line so as to leave 
the Tennessee at the confluence of the Pelisipi, then 
going up the latter to its source, thence to the source 


‘Jay's full powers of September 29, 1779, named him Minister Plenipotentiary, “giving 
him full power, general and special, to act in that quality, to confer, treat, agree and con- 
clude with the ambassador or plenipotentiary of his catholick majesty vested with equal 
powers, of and concerning a treaty of amity and commerce, and of alliance.”” Journals 
of the Continental Congreess, 1774-1789 (Library of Congress edition, Washington, 
G. P. O., 1909) XV, 1121. A copy of these powers delivered to Aranda, August 3, 1782, 
is in Aranda’s No. 2266 to Floridablanca of August 10, 1782. Archivo Histérico Nacional, 
Estado, legajo, 6609. 

2French Minister in the United States, 1779 to 1784. 

*Spanish informal “observer” in the United States, Jan. 9, 1778-April 28, 1780. 

On Rayneval’s holograph draft of the Historical Memorandum this is part of a marginal 
emendation, laying down a proper boundary, which suggests that he inserted the boundary 
into his first draft only after discussion with Aranda. 
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of the Cumberland and down that to the Ohio! “‘as far 
as its entrance into the Mississippi, so that the Ameri- 
cans would remain far away from the latter, though it 
is true that the English would remain masters all along 
the Mississippi, and north of the Ohio, because it could 
not be denied to them that this region had been a 
dependency of Canada and so recognized by France.” 

Rayneval then read to Aranda the memorandum on 
which he was working, illustrating the whole territorial 
question in those regions on the basis of whether Eng- 
land had considered them to be her own, or as inde- 
pendent nations, or as neutral. Aranda asked for a 
copy. Reyneval gave him one. 

“From the discourses which have intervened,” 
Aranda noted in his Diary, “I deduce that Jay has 
shown himself little content with the Court of Madrid, 
that nevertheless he is beginning to be undeceived 
about his claim to the River Mississippi, that he 
doesn’t have the rights, nor the support, that he had 
figured on.’”” 

Rayneval arranged an interview with Jay on the 
5th of September in which he labored at length to effect 
a compromise. He urged Jay to continue his conversa- 
tions with Aranda. I have discovered no detailed 
record of this interview, which was the last Jay had 
with either French or Spanish spokesmen on the sub- 
ject of western boundaries—he was henceforth to con- 
fine his talk to England. Jay notes that the interview 
is sufficiently recorded in Rayneval’s letter of Septem- 
ber 6, containing the Compromise Memorandum. We 
may assume that this written memorandum was 
received on either the 6th or 7th. On the 9th Jay 
learned that Rayneval had actually gone to England. 


10On Mitchell's Map the Cumberland appears much farther away from the Mississippi 
than it actually is. 

*To Floridablanca, Aranda reported: ‘“‘The memorandum on which Mr. de Rayneval is 
working doesn't leave any doubt that England, as the possessor of Canada, is mistress of 
the St. Lawrence River as far as the Ohio, so recognized by France even when she pos- 
sessed Louisiana; thus we could not and should not treat with the Colonies over that 
part.” No. 2290, September 1, 1782. Archivo Histérico Nacional, Estado, legajo 6609. 
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On the 10th he heard that, on the eve of Rayneval’s 
departure, Aranda had had a three-hour conference 
with him at Versailles.1 The same day, the 10th, the 
British put into Jay’s hand a copy of Marbois’ inter- 
cepted despatch from Philadelphia arguing down the 
American fishery claims. Jay immediately had a long 
talk with Vaughan on the 11th of September. Vaughan 
straightway left for England to get Oswald’s com- 
mission changed, to enable the Britisn envoy to treat 
with plenipotentiaries of the United States,—some- 
thing that Aranda could not yet do. 

The commission was changed as Oswald himself had 
already importuned his superiors to change it. The 
turning point of the negotiations was passed. Vaughan 
returned to Paris on the 27th with Oswald’s new com- 
mission. From then on negotiations proceeded steadily 
to the signature on November 30th of the Anglo- 
American preliminary and conditional articles of peace, 
which recognized the boundaries desired by the Con- 
tinental Congress. Rather than let Spain clinch her 
claim to the Mississippi country, Jay—and Franklin, 
so it proved—preferred to let go Canada in turn for 
British acknowledgment of the American boundaries 
of 31° North Latitude on the south, the Mississippi on 
the west, and the familiar river and lakes line on the 
north. On this territorial basis the preliminary articles 
were finally signed. 

It has seemed necessary to detail at length these 
boundary discussions because they show the exact 
origin of the Historical Memorandum of Rayneval.’ 
There are extant at least three copies of the Rayneval 
Historical Memorandum. One is his own holograph 
copy, with marginal addenda also in his own hand. 


1This long conference did not, apparently touch the question of the United States. It 
was occasioned by Aranda’s delivery to Vergennes of a memorandum embodying Spain's 
observations on the heads of propositions of peace attributed by de Grasse to Shelburne. 
It was to verify these propositions that Rayneval was going to England. See Aranda to 
Floridablanca, No. 2294 (draft) of September 8, 1782. Archivo Histérico Nacional, 
Estado, legajo 4062. 

2As noted below this had been carelessly attributed in archival endorsements to July, 
1782. 
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This copy is in the files Etats-Unis of the series 
Correspondance Politique, in the Archives of the French 
Foreign Office. Another copy, in a clerk’s hand, is in 
the same archives, same series, in the Angleterre files. 
A third copy, sent to Spain on September 8th by 
Aranda, is in the papers of the Spanish embassy at 
Paris, now preserved in Archivo Histérico Nacional, 
Estado Series, (Legajo 6609) in Madrid.’ I reproduce 
below in parallel columns, with annotations, these three 
copies. I do this because only careful comparison of 
internal (for example, the corrections copied from one 
copy to another, left to right, as explained in my foot- 
notes) and external evidence demonstrates that: the 
holograph memorandum, obviously the first, was com- 
posed by Rayneval sometime between August 23 and 
30, and modified (as to boundaries) in the conference 
between him and Aranda on the 30th. The Angleterre 
copy was made sometime after August 30, and before 
September 7 when Rayneval left for England, presum- 
ably soon after August 30. The Aranda copy was made 
from the Angleterre copy sometime before September 8, 
when Aranda sent it to Spain, presumably before Ray- 
neval left for England on the 7th; perhaps Aranda 
secured it in the long interview he had with Rayneval 
on the eve of the latter’s departure; perhaps even it 
was given to Aranda on the 30th of August, the day 
he asked for it. 

1B. F. Stevens in a note on his transcript of the Etats-Unis copy (transcript now in the 
Library of Congress) states that there is a duplicate copy of what I call the Aranda copy, 
in the Archivo de Simancas. Presumably this is the copy sent by Aranda to Spain, as 


distinct from the one kept in his own files of embassy papers (later removed to Spain and 
now in the Archivo Histérico Nacional) which copy I here reproduce. 
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What conclusions may we draw from a close study 
of the records of these boundary discussions, the text 
of the Compromise Memorandum, printed above on 
pages 7-9 and the texts of the Historical Memorandum, 
printed just above on pages 30-67? I suggest: 

(1) The Historical Memorandum, as compared 
with the Compromise Memorandum, shows more 
fully (but probably not completely) details of policy 
of the French Foreign Office. In the Historical 
Memorandum certain policy is displayed to Spain 
which Rayneval and his chief did not then see fit to 
exhibit to the United States in the Compromise 
Memorandum, which varies very considerably from 
the Historical Memorandum. 

The principal variations are as follows: 

(a) The historical argument is much condensed in 
the Compromise Memorandum, and even al- 
tered. 

(b) The Compromise Memorandum omits his- 
torical discussion of ancient boundaries south 
of the Ohio, although the compromise boundary 
is drawn off from such. 

(c) The Compromise Memorandum inserts more 
historical argument to sustain continuing Brit- 
ish sovereignty north of the Ohio. 

(d) The Compromise Memorandum omits dis- 
cussion of the crown charters to the Colonies, 
also of the “ephemeral incursions” of Colonel 
George Rogers Clark into the region North of 
the Ohio. 

(e) In the matter of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi the Compromise Memorandum merely 
states the principle that such is controlled by 
the Power which owns both banks. It does not 
make the proposal, suggested to Spain in the 
Historical Memorandum, that Spain grant the 
navigation of the Mississippi, with a free port 
or at least an entrepdt, in return for the accept- 
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ance by the United States of the compromise 
boundary suggested in both memoranda. 

(f) The Compromise Memorandum introduces 
the statement, for American consumption, that 
by the proposed compromise boundary “Spain 
will lose almost the whole course of the Ohio.” 
(It does not mention that the United States, on 
its part, would lose the whole course of the 
Mississippi.) 

There are other variation between the two memo- 
randa, which careful reading will discover. The pur- 
pose in printing them here is to afford such close study. 

I have suggested that the Historical Memorandum 
explains more details of French policy than does the 
Compromise Memorandum. It shows, for example, 
that the boundary proposals of Rayneval’s Compromise 
Memorandum were worked out in close co-operation with 
Aranda, the Spanish Ambassador, and were obviously de- 
signed to favor Spain as against the United States. It 
shows that for some reason Rayneval did not see fit to 
introduce the proposal that the United States accept 
the compromise boundary in return for Spain granting 
the navigation of the Mississippi—a suggestion which 
had been a feature of the treaty settlement proposed 
for Spain and the United States in the Historical 
Memorandum. Whether this modification was due to 
Aranda! may only be guessed, pending further re- 
searches in the Spanish archives; in fact it may never 
be known. 

(2) The Historical Memorandum, read in connec- 
tion with the Compromise Memorandum, helps us to 
judge to what extent Jay’s suspicions of French loyalty 
are to be justified: 


‘In communications later to Floridablanca, Aranda seemed to favor extending to the 
United States the privilege of navigation, with a place at New Orleans for the sale of 
produce, but no right to go in or out the Mississippi from or to the sea. Aranda’s No. 2362 
to Floridablanca, Paris, January 1, 1783. Archivo Histérico Nacional, Estado, legajo 6609. 
He felt that French proposals for a free port at New Orleans—which we perceived 
incorporated in Rayneval’s Historical Memorandum—, were designed to secure French 
entrance there. Aranda’s No. 2414 of April 3, 1783. Ibid. Note that these views were 
expressed considerably later than the composition of Rayneval’s Memoranda, in fact after 
the Anglo-American preliminaries had been announced. 
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(a) Jay was convinced by the Compromise 
Memorandum that France, in the peace nego- 
tiations, would oppose the extension of the 
United States to the Mississippi. 

The Historical Memorandum, and the cir- 

cumstances of its preparation, only strengthen 
his justification for this conviction. 
(b) Jay was convinced by the Compromise 
Memorandum that France would oppose the 
claim of the United States to the free navigation 
of the Mississippi. 

The fact that Rayneval suggested this in the 
Historical Memorandum, known only to Aran- 
da, but suppressed it in the Compromise 
Memorandum presented to Jay, shows that 
France was not inclined to champion, at least, 
this important interest of her American ally. 
In fact, Rayneval definitely opposes this Ameri- 
can desire for the navigation by stressing in the 
Compromise Memorandum that the navigation 
of the Mississippi belongs solely to those powers 
which possess the banks of the river. Thus Jay’s 
suspicions on this score were not unjustified. 
(c) The Compromise Memorandum convinced 
Jay that France would “probably support the 
British claims to-all the country above the 
thirty-first degree of latitude, and certainly to 
all the country north of the Ohio.”’ 

The Historical Memorandum abundantly 

fortifies this. 
(d) Jay was certain, from the Compromise 
Memorandum, that in case the United States 
would not divide the western territory with 
Spain in the manner proposed, then France 
would aid Spain in negotiating for the territory 
she wanted, and would agree that the residue 
should remain to Britain. 

There is nothing in the Historical Memoran- 
dum which undoes the basis for this belief. 
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Further, the Historical Memorandum, con- 
sidered in reference of Rayneval’s mission to 
England, strengthens the grounds for Jay’s 
suspicion. 

It is a curious fact that one copy of the Historical 
Memorandum, the copy which we have designated 
here as the Angleterre Copy, is found in the files Angle- 
terre, along with miscellaneous papers relating to 
England and the peace negotiations, including Ray- 
neval’s instructions and reports from London.' Why 
is a copy filed in that series? Presumably because it 
was interesting in connection with the negotiations 
then going on between France and Great Britain. We 
may even venture the conjecture that Reyneval may 
have taken it to England with him on his celebrated 
secret visit to Lord Shelburne.? It is even not incon- 
ceivable that he showed it to the British Prime Minister. 
About this we can only wonder. 

In his despatches to Vergennes reporting his mission 
to England, Rayneval makes only the briefest allusions 
to American affairs in his conversations with Shel- 
burne. These almost incidental remarks are highly 
suggestive. While it has long been clear (since Doniol’s 
publication) that the purpose of Reyneval’s trip to 
London was to verify the peace offers ascribed to 
Shelburne by the parolled prisoner of war, the Count 
de Grasse,— including the British cession of Gibraltar— 
it is certain that at least incidental talk took place 
between Rayneval and Shelburne about the United 
States and the peace. Rayneval went out of his way 


‘Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Correspondance Politique, Angleterre: 
Volumes 537 and 538. 

*In his despatch no. 2294 of September 8, 1782, referred to above (note 1, p. 28) Aranda, 
after commenting on the ostensibly unexceptionable character of Rayneval’s mission to 
London, reported: ‘‘But underneath such a good pretext, I am inclined to believe there is 
hidden more than meets the eye.... I noticed when I entered [Vergennes’ office] that 
M. de Vergennes and Rayneval had their hands full of other papers which looked as 
though they had recently been copied, and not yet even folded; which left me no doubt 
that they are material for Rayneval’s governance. ..my conception is that Rayneval is 
going to treat provisionally France's interests, in order that, these being assured in agree- 
ment with England, France may align herself more or less, according to the obstacles 
that may be presented by the other interested parties [otros comprometidos]”’. 
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to say that the Americans had no real claim to fishery 
rights anywhere outside their own territorial waters, 
except on the high seas. This he had already told the 
British envoy in Paris. On the subject of boundaries, 
reported Rayneval to Vergennes: “‘I merely said that 
the English Ministry ought to find in the negotiations 
of 1754 relative to the Ohio the limits which England, 
then sovereign of the thirteen United States, thought 
she ought to assign them.”’ It was, of course, one of 
the principal arguments of the Historical Memorandum 
as well as of the Compromise Memorandum, that 
Great Britain had admitted, during the negotiations 
attendant upon the Seven Years War, that French 
territory came down as far south as the Ohio, thus 
cutting off the Colonies at least at that River. The 
Historical Memorandum adduced further arguments 
from history to show that the Colonies were also cut 
off south of the Ohio from the western watershed of the 
Appalachians. 

“‘He [Rayneval] appears rather Jealous than partial 
to the Americans upon other points, as well as that of 
the Fishery,’”’ noted Shelburne for the King’s eye, after 
talking with the French agent. ‘‘We spoke about 
observing secrecy in case we should succeed in establish- 
ing preliminaries,’’ reported Rayneval to Vergennes. 
“T assured him it would be most faithfully guarded 
on our part. My Lord fears gamblers in the public 
funds and would be extremely desirous to frustrate 
their endeavors. I said we could arrange to conclude 
in the greatest secrecy so as to throw the curious off the 
scent. My Lord fears the Americans and Dutch: I 
repeated that there would be a way to put them off the 
track principally by keeping them ignorant of the 
negotiation between France, Spain and England. 
Lord Shelburne has this article infinitely at heart.’ 


1These quotations are reproduced from my Diplomacy of the American Revolution, 
pp. 221-222, notes 16-18, where the original sources are indicated, in British Public 
Record Office; Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres; Wharton; and Sir J. 
Fortescue, The Correspondence of King George the Third, from 1760 to December, 1783 
(6 vols., London, 1927-28). 
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It is significant that after these conferences with 
Rayneval, Shelburne made another try for the line of 
the Ohio before closing with the American on the line 
of the Great Lakes—the Mississippi and 31° N. 
Latitude. 

The Franco-American Alliance of February 6, 1778, 
declared that “‘neither of the two parties shall conclude 
either peace or truce with Great Britain without the 
formal consent of the other first obtained.” It did not 
preclude separate negotiations, nor preliminary articles 
of peace by either party, so long as no peace or truce 
were concluded without the consent of the other party. 
It guaranteed American independence, and the bound- 
aries of the United States as they should be fixed in 
the final peace. There was nothing in it to prevent 
France from deprecating to the enemy American 
boundary claims and refusing to support them before 
peace were made. On the other hand, such would 
be the last thing to expect a loyal ally to say to 
a common enemy. It cannot be said that Ray- 
neval’s conversations, either with Aranda, or with 
Shelburne, were violations of that Alliance. But when 
one notes these French animadversions at London 
against American claims and interests, and, above all, 
the suggestion for a separate and secret preliminary 
peace, the Americans (and Dutch) to be kept mean- 
while off the track; when one realizes, as we now know, 
that the Secretary of Foreign Affairs in the Conti- 
nental Congress owed his office to the French Minister 
at Philadelphia, La Luzerne; when we recall that the 
instructions of the Continental Congress to its pleni- 
potentiaries, to negotiate hand in hand with the 
French Ministry and not to undertake anything with- 
out its knowledge, were insinuated by the French 
Minister in Philadelphia, La Luzerne, at Vergennes’ 
orders ;! when we think of all this, and that the French 


1Diplomacy of the American Revolution, 184-190. 
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Court itself was secretly planning and conjuring pre- 
liminary articles of peace with England inimical to the 
vital interests of an indispensable ally; then, I say, we 
can only applaud the action taken by the American 
Commissioners in violating their instructions and in 
signing, without consulting France, the preliminary 
and conditional articles of November 30, 1782.' 

In violating the instructions of Congress, their 
sovereign, the Commissioners were really violating the 
instructions of the patron, Vergennes. If only half of 
Jay’s suspicions had been well founded, he was 
abundantly justified in urging his colleagues (who 
needed no urging) to carry on the remainder of their 
negotiations without the privity of the French Court. 
Whether Jay’s suspicions justified him in going behind 
Franklin’s back in sending Vaughan to England is 
another matter. The Doctor had been just as willing 
as Jay to steer a course independent from France, 
though never disloyal to France; in fact, Franklin al- 
ready had had his confidential communications with 
Shelburne, through Oswald, all unknown to Vergennes, 
about Canada, for example, and other things. 

We will not follow here Livingston’s pained expos- 
tulations to the Commissioners for their ‘‘unnecessary 
distrust” of France. Nor will we pause to describe the 
debate in the Continental Congress which failed to pass 
a resolution of censure.? We will only join in applause 
of their countrymen for Franklin, Jay, Adams, and 
Laurens, in winning this, the greatest diplomatic 
victory in the history of our nation. 

In so closing I wish to append a querulous and dis- 
ingenuous despatch of Vergennes to La Luzerne, the 
French Minister in the United States, despatch No. 40 of 
July 21,1782. It is taken from a draft copy presumably 


1] have suggested elsewhere that Vergennes found this separate signature not un- 
acceptable, because of the pressure it put on Spain to make peace without getting 
Gibraltar. Diplomacy of the American Revolution, 241. 

2On this question see the remarks of E. C. Burnett, in the Preface of Vol. VII of Letters 
of Members of the Continental Congress (Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1934) viii-ix. 
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by Rayneval'in the files Htats-Unis, Vol. XXV, pp. 63-71, 
of the series Correspondance Politique in the Archives of 
the Ministery of Foreign Affairs at Paris. Remember 
that, though Vergennes signed the despatch, and per- 
haps dictated part of it, Rayneval drafted it. Observe 
in the passages relating to American boundaries the 
similarity of phrases here and there to similar ones 
found in Rayneval’s Historical Memorandum and 
Compromise Memorandum of the year before. This 
despatch is a noteworthy illustration of the caution 
with which Vergennes’ despatches—so copiously, but 
still so imperfectly published by the historian, Doniol 
—must be used. Doniol relies on the validity of the 
content of Vergennes’ despatches, that part of them 
which he selects for publication. For him it is enough 
if his statements can be backed, chapter and verse, by 
a citation of the despatch concerned. Of this particular 
despatch, he says: ‘‘The Minister’s explanations reflect, 
as calmly and precisely as they do incontestably, the 
course he had followed.” ‘They will remain,” adds 
Doniol ‘‘without appeal in history?” 

Will they? 

Historians have almost without exception accepted 
Doniol’s statements. Because of this uncritical accept- 
ance of statements faithfully? documented, an over- 
idealistic interpretation of the motives of the great 
French diplomat for a long time permeated the histori- 
ography of the American Revolution. Actually, it is not 
enough to support a statement by an authentic reference 
to Vergennes’ despatches unquestionably accepted as a 
contemporary source of a most direct nature. Actually 
Vergennes put into these despatches what he wanted his 
diplomatic agents to say. Skilled by long experience— 

'Published in part by Henri Doniol, Histoire de la participation de la France a I Etablisse- 
ment des Etats-Unis d' Amérique, correspondance diplomatique et documents (Paris, 1892), 
V, 293-296: that part beginning with “Les limites’, and ending “l'occasion s'en 
présentera naturellement.”” I have indented slightly those portions omitted by Doniol. 
The original spelling, accents and punctuation are here precisely reproduced. 


*For an instance where Doniol omitted a vital part of a document which part dulled the 
edge of French idealism and even loyalty, see my Hussey-Cumberland Mission and 
American Independence (Princeton, 1931) 119, 185-192. 
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an experience shared by such a skillful aid as Ray- 
neval—he selected, he dressed, he colored, he even 
invented the facts and arguments which he wished to 
instill, according to circumstances, for the solution of 
his immediate problems, problems which arose from 
his one constant, unswerving and altogether praise- 
worthy aim: to enhance the power, the prestige and the 
glory of his sovereign. Doniol’s statements are often 
supported only by the historical residue left by a 
critical analysis of Vergennes’ despatches and ancillary 
documents. This paper has attempted such an analysis 
for a small, but not inconspicuous, phase of the justly 
celebrated peace negotiations of 1782. 


VERGENNES TO La LuzEeRNE, 21, 1783 
A Ves le 21 Juillet 1783 


J’ai regu successivement, M, les dépéches que vous m’avez 
fait l’ht de m’ecrire depuis le n° 299 jusqu’au n° 331 
inclusivement. 

Les representations que vous avez faites 4 M* Morris 
pour l’empécher de nous demander de nouveaux fonds, ont 
été infructueuses; ce sur-intendant des finances abusant 
les facilités qu’il a éprouvées jusqu’A présent de notre 
part, a tellement multiplié ses traites, qu’elles surpassent 
de prés de 2,000,000. les six que le Roi a accordés pour 
l’année courante. M*™ Franklin et Jay m’ont passé une 
office pour demander 1900# A compte des 3 millions 
énoncées dans la resolution du congrés; j’ai mis cette 
demande sous les yeux du Roi; mais SM“ s’est trouvée 
dans l’impossibilité absoliie de la prendre en considération, 
et c’est pour en instruire M* franklin et Jai que je leur 
ai adressé les 2 lettres dont vous trouverez la copie ci-jointe. 
Il ett certainement été fort agréable au Roi de soulager par de 
nouveaux secours les finances des Etats-unis: mais 8. M“ ne 
sauroit aggraver le poids des charges qui pesent sur ses 
peuples pour une nation qui rejette avec une obsténation 
sans exemple tous les expédients qui ont été proposés 
jusqu’A present pour faire cesser sa détresse; d’ailleurs la 
guerre qui vient de finir a couté des sommes énormes & la 
france; l’année courrante est plus couteuse qu’une année de 
guerre, parce qu’il faut desarmer et solder tous les comptes; 
et il n’est malheureusement que trop évident que tout cela 
ne peut se faire que moyennant des emprunts. Vous avez M. 
trés lumineusement expliqué les verités 4 Mt Morris, et ce 
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sur-intendant verra par l’expérience, que vous ne l’avez point 
trompée. On murmurera probablement en amérique, les 
partisants de L’ang*® s’efforceront de nous d’écrier: mais 
c’est un mal auquel nous ne saurions remédier; d’ailleurs 
nous n’avons jamais fondé notre politique 4 l’égard des 
Etats-unis sur leur reconnaissance: ce sentiment est 
infiniment rare entre souverains, et les républiques ne le 
connoissent point. Ainsi, M. tout ce que nous avons & faire 
a l’égard des Américains, est, comme vous |’observez trés 
bien, de laisser les choses suivre leur mouvement naturel; 
de ne point nous écarter de la marche noble, franche et 
desintéressée que nous avons teniie jusqua present 4 |’égard 
des américains; de les bien observer dans toutes leurs 
demarchés, et, si nous ne pouvons les dériger d’apres les 
grands principes qui ont servi de base a notre alliance avec 
eux, de prendre & tems les mesures nécessaires pour n’etre 
point les duppes de leur ingratitude et de leur fausse 
politique. 

L’existence future du Congres, M, presente d’importantes 
question 4 discuter, et je prévois qu’il se passera quelque 
tems avant qu’elles soient décidées. je pense comme vous, 
que le conservation du Congrés nous conviendroit; mais 
ce qui nous convient peut étre davantage est que les Etats- 
unis ne prennent point la consistance politique dont ils sont 
susceptibles, parceque tout me persuade que leurs viies et 
leurs affections seront bien versatiles, et que nous ne pour- 
rons point compter sur eux si jamais il nous survient de 
nouvelles distractions avec l’ang™®. Du reste, M, ce que je 
viens de dire n’est qu’un apercu qui m’est personnel: j’ai 
d’autant moins aprofondi la matiére, que tel que puisse étre 
le resulte des reflexions les plus mires, je juge que quand 
méme nous le voudrions nous sommes sans moyen pour 
influer sur les arrangements domestiques des Etats-unis, 
et qu’en tout état de cause nous ne pourrons qu’etre spec- 
tateurs tranquils de comotions que leur constitution et leur 
raports intérieurs pourront éprouver. 

Les limites, M, auxquelles |’ang™® a consenti du cété du 
Mississippi, ont dQ causer quelquétonnement en Amérique; 
car on ne s’etoit sirement pas flatté que le ministére anglais 
iroit au dela des versants' de la chaine de montagnes qui borde 
les Etats unis pour ainsi dire depuis l’ohio jusqu’a la georgie. 
quoiqu’il en soit |’avantage qui resulte de 1A pour la Rep. amér- 
icaine est plus idéal que réel; en effet la plQpart des peuples 
indiens placés entre les Etats-unis et le Mississippi sont des sau- 
vages indépendants et sur lesquels la cour de Londres n’avoit 


1The words des versants are omitted by Doniol. 
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que des prétentions trés illusoires ou au moins trés équivoques; 
d’ailleurs, l’ang’® en cedant la navigation du Mississippi, a 
donné ce qui ne lui appartenoit plus: il est de principe que les 
riviéres appartiennent 4 ceux 4 qui appartiennent les bords; 
or l’Espagne étoit, l’epoque du 30 maftresse des 
bords du Mississippi au moins depuis Natchés jusqu’é son 
embouchure dans le golfe du Mexique, et S. M. C. a été 
maintenitie incommutablement dans cette propriété par les 
préliminaires signés le 20 Janv. il resulte de lA, M, que |’ang™ 
a cédé aux Américains un etre de raison ou plutét une source 
de querelles avec l’Espagne, et qu’ils ne pourront point, malgré 
leur traité, naviguer dans les parties inférieures du Mississippi 
sans le consentement de la Cour de Madrid. 

Je ne sais pas, M,comment on a pd imaginer que les limites 
accordées aux américains du cété de |’ouest, nous avoient 
donné de l’humeur, et que nous avons taché d’engager le min- 
istére Bove 4 les restreindre. Ce qu’il y a de trés certain est que 
j'ai constamment ignoré l’état de la négotiation entre les com- 
missaires anglais et américains; que dans un entretien que j’ai 
eu avec M. Adams, si je ne me trompe, au commencement de 
gbre ce plénip’® ne m’a dit que des choses trés vagues sur les 
limites du cété du nord sans faire mention de celles de l’ouest 
et que je n’ai été instruit que par la lecture des articles 
provisionales. 

It est vrai que M. Jai ayant entamé une négotiation avec 
M. le C® d’Aranda relativement aux limites des Etats-unis du 
cété du Mississippi, et ne pouvant tomber d’accord avec cet 
ambassadeur, invita Mt de Rayneval d’aplanir les difficultés 
qu’il rencontroit, et que celui ci lui addressa, au moment de son 
départ pour |’ang'®, un mémoire qui démontroit que ni les 
américains ni les Espagnols navoient de droits sur les peup- 
lades qui habitent entre les apalaches et le Mississippi; mais 
cet écrit n’exprimoit que l’opinion personnelle de M‘ de Ray- 
neval comme il en a prevenu M! Jay, ainsi il ne pouvoit étre 
considéré que comme non existant relativement au ministére 
du Roi. J’entre dansce detail, M, parceque j’ai lieu de regarder 
Mr? Jay comme |’auteur des insinuations qui doivent avoir été 
faites au Congres pour nous rendre suspects, et que je juge 
devoir, 4 tout événement, vous mettre en état de les détruire: 
pour vous fournir toutes les armes dont vous pourrez avoir 
besoin pour remplir cette tache, je vous envoye copie du 
mémoire de M! de Rayneval, ainsi que de la lettre dont il 
l’a accompagné en l’envoyant 4 M* Jay. 

Quant 4 l’article des pécheries nous en avons toujours dit 
notre sentiment avec la plus grande franchise: vous pourrez, 
M, vous en convaincre si vous voulez bien reprendre la corre- 
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spondance de M.Gerard. Il y a une diférence entre établir des 
principes et exprimer des voeux: nos voeux ont de tout tems 
été pour les américains, mais nos principes ont condamné 
leurs prétentions; au surplus en quel tems les avons nous 
manifestés? c’etoit lorsque nous avons vf |’etat de Massa- 
chusset disposé 4 mettre la paix et l’indépendance au prix du 
droit de pécher sur les cétes de Terre-neuve, Mais notre 
opinion ne pouvoit pas influer sur les négociations, puisque 
nous n’en connoissions point les détails, et qu’elles ont été 
terminées de la maniére la plus brusque, la plus inopinée et, 
je puis le dire, la plus extraordinaire. 

Cette derniére circonstance, M,a dd nous affectervivement, 
parcequ’elle étoit un manquement de procedé et d’egards dont 
il existe peu d’exemples, et nous n’avons jamais douté que 
le Congrés ne partageat notre opinion a cet égard. L’intention 
ou cette assemblée a été de servir contre ses representants a 
paru au Roi la satisfaction la plus complete, et S. M* con- 
tente de cette démonstration, a fort aprouvé les soins que 
vous avez pris pour empécher que ses plaintes n’eussent des 
suites facheuses pour les plénip*®* américains: il faut croire que 
l’admonition qu’ils auront probablement reciie leur fera sentir 
la nécessité de mettre dorénavant plus de mesure et d’égards 
dans leur demarches. Je puis méme vous dire que j’ai depuis 
quelques tems lieu d’etre satisfait de leur conduite. Mais je 
suis fort en doute sur les principes de Mt Adams et Jay; il me 
revient 4 leur égard des notions qui confirment ce que vous 
m’avez mandé du contenu de leurs dépéches. Leur jalousie 
contre M' Franklin est leur principal mobile; elle les irrite 
et les aveugle au point qu’ils ne rougissent point de dénoncer 
ce ministre comme vendu 4 la france et de rendre notre poli- 
tique suspecte. Mais j’ai trop bonne opinion de la pénétra- 
tion et de la sagesse de Congrés pour supposer que malgré 
l’ostracisme qui y régne, il ne soutiendra pas un homme qui a 
rendu les services les plus importants 4 sa patrie, et qu’il ne 
rejettera pas avec mépris les insinuations que |’on pourra lui 
faire contre les principes et les sentiments de 8S. M* J’aprends 
que Mt Franklin a demandé son rapel, mais que le Congrés 
n’a pas encore prononcé sur sa demande. Je desire qu’il la 
rejette du moins quant A présent, parcequ’il seroit impossible 
de donner M* Franklin un successeur aussi sage et aussi con- 
ciliant que lui; d’aileurs je craindrois qu’on ne nous laissAt 
M. Jay, et c’est l"homme avec qui j’aimerais le moins traiter 
d’affaires ;il est égoiste, et pas trop accessible aux préventions, 
et A l’humeur. Au reste, M, tous ces détails sont pour vous 
seul; vous n’aurez aucun usage 4 en faire, parcequ’en voulant 
servir M* Franklin nous courrions le risque de lui nuire en 
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donnant un liieur de vraisemblance aux insinuations men- 
songéres de ses collegues; cependant la reserve que je vous 
recommande, ne doit pas vous empécher de rendre justice 
& sa loyauté et 4 la constante sagesse de sa conduite lorsque 
l’occasion s’en presentera naturellement. 

Je suis étonné, M, que le Congrés ait revoqué en doute la 
nécessité de ratiffier le traité provisionel fait avec le Cour de 
Londres: cet acte seul peut corroborer la signature des 
plenip" et donner au traité le forcee exécutoire. J’ignore si 
ceux ci l’ont regu: leur silence me fait présumer qu’il ne leur 
est pas encore parvenu. Ils sont occupés de leur traité 
définitif; mais la négociation est, par le fait du plenip™ 
anglais, dans un etat de langueur qui va incessament nous 
causer beaucoup d’embarras; en effet, nous sommes, aussi 
bien que |’Espagne, d’accord sur tous nos faits, de maniére 
que nous sommes en état de signer: les hollandais vont 
incessament étre dans la méme position; aussi nous sommes 
arrétés uniquement par le traité américain. Si ce cas arrive 
nous aviserons aux moyens de parer A cet inconvénient, le 
Roi persistant 4 ne vouloir terminer que conjointement avec 
ses amis. 

Les plénip™* américains m’ont consulté relativement A la 
médiation des deux Cours ip'**: je leur ai observé que ces 
deux Cours n’ayant jamais offert leur médiation au Congrés il 
pouvoit ou reclamer ou s’en passer. Je ne sais pas encore a 
quel parti ils jugeront 4 propos de s’arréter: selon moi la 
plus simple sera de traiter sans aucune intervention 
étrangére. 

Vous étes porté 4 croire, M, que c’est la cour de Londres 
qui a préparé le raprochement qui vient de s’opérer entre celle 
de Lisbonne et les Etats-unis, mais je n’ai aucune notion 
propre a étayer votre opinion 4 cet égard et je suis persuadé 
que les seules circonstances ont determinés le Ministére 
Portugaise 4 rechercher les Américains. 

Nous sommes fort occupés, M, de tout ce qui est relatif a 
notre commerce avec l’amérique, et nous sentons plus que 
jamais la nécessité de lui accorder des encouragements et des 
faveurs. Le Roi vient d’ordonner une diminution de droits 
sur les sels de Marenne, et j’ai lieu de croire que la méme 
opération aura lieu a4 l’egard des eaux de vie. D’un autre 
céte 8. a déclaré |’Orient port-franc: c’est l’endroit que 
les américains ont toujours desiré de préférence 4 tous les 
autres. Le point le plus dificile a fixer ce sont les longs crédits 
dont les negt* américains ont besoin: |’administration n’y 
peut rien: la confiance seul pourra déterminer nos negt* & se 
livrer 4 ceux d’amérique. 
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ELIHU YALE 


GOVERNOR, COLLECTOR AND BENEFACTOR 


BY HIRAM BINGHAM 


— in the seventeenth century there lived in 
North Wales, in Denbighshire, of which Wrexham 
is the chief town, a distinguished family by the name 
of Yale. One of them, David Yale, D.C.L., was Vicar- 
General of the diocese of Chester. He had a son 
named Thomas, who saw a good deal of the family of 
the Bishop of Chester and eventually married his 
daughter, Ann Lloyd, a lady of great personal charm. 
They had several children.' 

They lived for some time in London where Thomas 
Yale amassed a considerable fortune and was a friend 
of the leading merchants. When he died, his widow 
married another successful merchant, a widower, one 
Theophilus Eaton, then rated as rich, prosperous and 
distinguished. Eaton had been Deputy Governor of 
the East-Land Company, trading in the Baltic, and had 
represented Charles I in Copenhagen at the Danish 
Court. He was arigid and uncompromising Puritan.” 

At this time, the Yales and Theophilus Eaton were 
parishioners of St. Stephen’s Church in Coleman 
Street, London, whose rector was the celebrated John 
Davenport, life-long friend of Eaton’s.* 


‘Capt. Charles Hervey Townshend, “‘Pedigree of Yale” in New England Historical & 
Genealogical Register, Jan. 1899; Alfred N. Palmer, History of the Thirteen Country Town- 
ships of the Old Parish of Wrexham, pp. 216-220 and 244-253; Palmer's History of the 
Town of Wrexham, pp. 288-290; F. B. Dexter, “Governor Elihu Yale” in the Papers 
of the New Haven Colony Historical Society, Vol. III, pp. 227-248; R. H. Yale, Yale 
Genealogy; and Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Feb. 1924, pp. 417- 
419. 

*Cotton Mather, Magnalia, I, 149-155. 

‘Isabel M. Calder: Gift from St. Stephen's, Coleman St., London. Yale Univ. Lib. 
Gazette, Apr., 1934. 
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In 1637, this wealthy and commercially able group 
left England and landed in Boston. Although it was 
June, or perhaps because it was June, they decided to 
found a new settlement in the New England wilder- 
ness and proceeded to explore for the site of a new 
commercial center. They found it at the mouth of the 
Quinnipiac River on Long Island Sound. To this 
“new haven” in March, 1638, after having spent nine 
months in Boston, and made some good friends, the 
Yale young people, Thomas, Anne and David, went 
with their mother and stepfather to become founders 
of the Colony of New Haven. There they lived for 
several years. 

David was the first to become dissatisfied with the 
conditions of life in New Haven under the stern 
Puritanical rule of his stepfather, Governor Eaton. 
The right to vote and to hold office was limited to 
members of the new church, as selected by Eaton and 
Davenport, and David was not selected. Furthermore, 
he probably resented his stepfather’s attitude towards 
his mother, an attitude that led the Governor to permit 
his wife to be publicly tried for lying and excommuni- 
cated from the church in 1645. Her actions were 
hysterical and gave evidence of a nervous breakdown, 
but the charges were pitifully cruel and harsh. Several 
accused her of breaking the Sixth Commandment, 
“Thou shalt not kill.” By that time David Yale had 
become a resident of Boston. 

His brother Thomas, ancestor of that Linus Yale 
who invented the Yale lock, decided to remain in 
Connecticut, and bought David’s share in the Colony. 


tLeonard Bacon, Thirteen Historical Discourses. New Haven, 1839. J. E. Kimball, 
Elihu Yale in Yale Literary Magazine, XXIII, pp. 161-178. Fletcher Moss, Pilgrim- 
ages to Old Homes, Didsbury, 1906. pp. 95-103. Thos. Clap, The Annals or History 
of Yale College, New Haven, 1766. (This is the source of most of the inaccur’.te 
statements about Elihu Yale’s parents, birth place, early history, etc. which have been 
repeated countless times, and are still current, notwithstanding the careful and accurate 
account in the Dict. of Amer. Biog. by Professor Stanley Pargellis. 

*Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., “Mrs. Eaton’s Trial (in 1644) As it Appears upon the 
Records of the First Church in New Haven” in Papers of the New Haven Colony 
Historical Society, Vol. V, pp. 133-148. 
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David may have been attracted to Boston by the 
presence there of a young lady named Ursula, whose 
parents are not mentioned in the records, whom he 
married and by whom he had several children. He 
bought a fine house in 1645 from a man named 
Bendall. It was on Pemberton Hill, now Scollay 
Square, and is said to have stood “two hundred and 
twenty-five feet north’ of the present site of the 
Suffolk Savings Bank, according to a tablet placed 
in 1927 on the walls of the bank by the Yale Club of 
Boston. John Endicott, Governor of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, had occupied the house during his resi- 
dence in Boston, 1642-44, just prior to its purchase by 
David Yale. In this well-situated mansion, on April 
5th, 1649 (or possibly 1648) Elihu Yale was born.' 

When Elihu was three or four years old, the date is 
not certain, his father gave up trying to live in Boston 
and ordered his house sold. 

His attorneys finally conveyed the lot to Capt. John 
Wait, in 1653. But in the meantime, turning his back 
on Massachusetts Puritan theocracy, David Yale had 
put his little family on board ship and returned to 
London, where his father, closely related, as we have 
seen, to high dignitaries of the established Episcopal 
Church, had once been a prosperous merchant, 
engaged, possibly, in foreign trade. 

Little Elihu never knew Theophilus Eaton who had 
so cruelly mortified his grandmother, but he may have 
seen her, since she returned to England after Eaton’s 
death in 1658. As she died early in 1659? possibly in 
Lancashire, while the David Yales were living in 
London,’ ten-year-old Elihu probably did not know 
her well. 


1Yale Alumni Weekly, Feb. 4, 1927, p. 520. A cut of the tablet is to be found on the 
cover of this Weekly and also is in One Hundred Years of the Suffolk Savings Bank, (Boston) 
1933, p. 65. 

*MS. letter from Hannah Eaton to Governor John Winthrop, dated at “Hoghton 
Tower, Apr. 25, 1659,”" preserved in the Yale Library. 

‘MS. letter from David Yale to Governor John Winthrop, dated “Stilliard Courte on 
Tower Hill London 14th January 1656” in the Yale Library; and David Yale's will, 
dated July 6th, 1665 which speaks of him as “of the parish of Cripplegate, London, 
Merchant” and which is preserved in Somerset House. 
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Anyhow, it is not likely that he had any feelings 
about New Haven, or Connecticut, where he was not 
born and never lived. Whether he shared his father’s 
dislike of Boston we do not know. It is worth record- 
ing at this point that he was not a dissenter and had 
some scruples, many years later, about assisting in the 
establishment of a collegiate school among the dis- 
senters in New Haven. It is also worth remembering, a 
fact which will be referred to again in its proper time 
and place, that Jeremiah Dummer, who first got him 
interested in sending a gift to Connecticut, disliked 
Boston, as Elihu’s father did. Furthermore, had 
Cotton Mather liked the members of the Harvard 
Corporation who refused to elect him as their Presi- 
dent, and had Dummer been better treated—but I 
am jumping ahead of my story. Let us return to 
London with the Yales in 1652. 

Some writers have stated that Elihu went to Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, but his name does not appear in 
their carefully preserved records. Others have stated 
that he went to St. Paul’s School where his family’s 
conservative religious tendencies were not offended 
and where the forms and ceremonies beloved by his 
great-grandparents were practiced and encouraged. 
Unfortunately their records perished in the Great Fire.! 
We only know that when William Dugard, the strong- 
minded school teacher who was twice head master of 
Merchant Taylors’, was conducting his own private 
school in Coleman St., he admitted on September Ist, 
1662, ‘‘Eliah’”’ Yale, the second son of David Yale, 
Merchant, born in New-England, now “in his 13th 
year” who paid his matriculation fee of 2s. 6d. 

This is recorded in Dugard’s own painstaking hand- 
writing in the book he kept for the purpose and which 
was for many years in Sion College Library but which 
is now preserved in the vaults of Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall. The spelling of the name need not disturb us for 
Master Dugard had his own ideas as to how boys’ 


*He did, however, give them a fine set of atlasesin 1711. Article by J. H. L., Governor 
Yale, in The Pauline, July, 1893. 
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names should be spelt. On the same September Ist 
he admitted ‘“Joannes’’ Marshall, “Joannes’”’ Brown 
and “Sigismundus” Stydolf, whose parents probably 
spelled their names differently. There were about two 
hundred boys in the school. 

Elihu could not have attended this school very long 
for Master Dugard died a few months after he entered. 
It may have been continued by one of his assistants. 

Two years later the ‘Great Plague” broke out in 
London. By June 10th, 1665 it had entered the City. 
One hundred and twelve died that week. Those who 
could, left town. By the end of June, Pepys reports 
that ‘‘the plague encreases mightily.’”' In the last 
week of June, 267 deaths were reported. On July 6th, 
Elihu’s father David, finding himself “‘subject to dis- 
tempers and sickness”’ signed his will. Seven hundred 
died of the plague that week, but David got well and 
lived for twenty-five years more, not dying until 1690.? 
In the following September the deaths ran up to six 
and seven thousand a week but the Yales escaped. 
Then came the Great Fire of 1666, and probably 
burned them out of house and home, since they lived 
in the parish of Cripplegate. 

Meanwhile Elihu’s father had become established in 
the mercantile life of the city, and had become ac- 
quainted with, although not a stockholder in, the 
rapidly growing and powerful East India Company. 
Through his business friends and connections it was 
not difficult for David to get a berth for son Elihu; 
then 21 years old, in 1670. 

On October 24th, 1671 at a Court of Committees, as 
the Directors’ meetings were called, twenty young men 
were chosen to serve as “Writers” in India. Among the 
twenty were Elihu Yale and Thomas Angier who had 
entered William Dugard’s school together in 1662.* 


‘Pepys’ Diary, June 10, 14, 20, 25, 29, July 1, 6, 1665. 

*David Yale’s Will is preserved in Somerset House, P.C.C. 199. 

*Calendar of the Court Minutes, East India Company, 1671-1673, E. B. Sainsbury. 
p. 82. 
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The Company required their employees to be 
bonded. Usually there were two bondsmen required. 
The amount varied with the importance of the posi- 
tion. For Writers it was £500. On November 15th, 
1671, the Directors approved of the security, in the 
amount of £500, offered by Elihu’s father and brother 
David.' So, after a year in the London offices, he 
made ready to seek his fortune in the new world of old 
India. 

Elihu probably sailed from England in December 
1671 on board of one of the ships of the annual fleet 
sent out to India by the great Company. We do not 
know the name of his ship or the day of sailing. We 
know from the Company’s records that he arrived at 
Madras on June 23, 1672 and that he came out as a 
“writer” with Vincent Sayon and Francis Ellis.” 

The British called their settlement Fort St. George, 
but the Directors in London were not prepared to 
erect a really fortified seaport where their employes 
might defend themselves. 

For many years Madras was the principal English 
settlement in India. It was founded near the Portu- 
guese settlement of St. Thomé in 1639. A piece of land 
along the shore about six miles long and a mile across 
and practically unoccupied was rented. Apparently it 
had little to recommend it. It had no harbor, although 
there was a good anchorage outside of the surf which 
broke continually on the reef. It was really nothing 
but a dreary waste of sand, selected partly because it 
was in a good region for trading and partly because a 
shallow river running parallel with the sea for a short 
distance formed a protection on the land side from 
roving bandits. The river offered no shelter for ships 
and its waters were brackish. It often emitted an un- 
pleasant odor from the rotting seaweed lying in its 
loathsome black ooze. It is said that this odor is 
indelibly stamped on the memory of old Anglo-Indians. 


1Calendar of the Court Minutes, East India Company, 1671-1673, p. 88. 
*Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. I, p. 394. 
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It must have been one of the first things perceived by 
Elihu Yale when he landed. 

The “Fort House” to which Yale must have gone 
soon after landing was just opposite the sea gate. It 
contained offices, reception rooms, a dining hall, a 
chapel, and accommodation for the Factors and 
Writers who were on the staff. It is possible that this 
is where young Elihu had to find his lodgings. It 
seems to have been built of adobe, baked mud, and 
native wood. 

During his first years in Madras, Elihu had to take 
his dinners and suppers in the common refection room 
and also on certain afternoons of the week had to spend 
some time learning native languages. 

Elihu was waked each morning by the sunrise gun. 
Together with his fellow apprentices, writers, factors 
and merchants, he dressed in fairly comfortable but 
unconventional half-Hindu costume and went to 
morning prayers where Chaplain Patrick Warner, sent 
out by the Company, did his best, although indignant 
at the small size of his congregation. Three years after 
Elihu Yale reached Madras the Reverend Patrick 
Warner could stand it no longer and sent to the Court 
of directors in London a long letter’ bringing to their 
notice the vicious lives of the soldiers and some of the 
Writers in the Fort. 

The Directors in London were influenced by this 
letter chiefly to preserve the orthodoxy of Fort St. 
George and sent out strict orders that if any man was 
married by a Catholic priest or allowed his children to 
be baptized by a priest, he was to be sent home without 
delay. Moreover, they sent out a few Protestant 
women for some of the soldiers to marry, on something 
like a matrimonial speculation. 

The matrimonial speculation was not entirely suc- 
cessful since we learn that several years afterwards two 
of the ladies were still unmarried and were living in the 
Fort on a small allowance granted by the Company. 
'Wheeler, Madras in the Olden Time, Vol. I, pp. 63-67. 
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Seven years after Elihu Yale got to Madras there 
were twenty-four gentlemen on the rolls of the Com- 
pany, of whom only six were married, while five un- 
married ladies, three of whom were widows, were also 
dwelling in the Fort. There were sixteen other Euro- 
peans living in or about the Fort who got their living 
by keeping taverns. Of these six were married, two to 
Englishwomen, one to a half-caste, one to a Dutch 
woman, and two to Portuguese half-castes. It was a 
fairly limited society in which Elihu Yale had to live 
for those twenty-seven years. 

There was not much chance to take trips into the 
country since the Company’s domain only extended 
about a mile inland and no one was allowed to go more 
than three miles from the Fort without special per- 
mission. According to a map, the earliest in existence, 
prepared about 1710, during the Governorship of 
Thomas Pitt, within a mile from the gate of the Fort 
there were more than half a dozen gardens, some of 
which appear to have been public. There the Writers 
and Factors were accustomed to forget their long 
distance from home and their restricted lives in the 
Fort by drinking and carousing, singing such famous 
ballads as ‘‘Brandy Nosed Moll,” ‘‘Cherry Ripe” or 
“Ho, Cavaliers’? and whatever may have been the 
contemporary equivalent of ‘‘Sweet Adeline.” 


1For this period of Yale's life vid. Indian Record Series, Vestiges of Old Madras, 1640- 
1800, by H. D. Love. 4 Vols. London 1913; The Diaries of Streynsham Master, 1675-1680, 
ed. by Sir Richard Carnac Temple. 2 vols. London 1911; A Calendar of the Court Minutes 
of the East India Company, 1668-1676, by Ethel Bruce Sainsbury, 3 vols., Oxford, 1929- 
1935; Kahn’s Sources for the History of British India in the Seventeenth Century, Oxford, 
1926; The Diary of William Hedges, 1681-1687, ed. by Col. Henry Yule, 3 vols., Hakluyt 
Society, 1887-1889; John Fryer, East India and Persia, 1672-1681, 3 vols., Hakluyt 
Society, 1909-1915; J. Talboys Wheeler, Madras in the Olden Time, 1639-1748, 3 vols., 
Madras, 1861-62; John Bruce, Annals of the Hon. East-India Co., 1600—-1707/8, 3 vols., 
London, 1810; Dalton’s Life of Thomas Pitt; Maurice Collis, Siamese White; John Ander- 
son’s English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century; and particularly The 
Records of Fort St. George as published by the Madras Record Office. A Guide to the 
Records Preserved in the Madras Record Office, Madras, 1936, gives the complete list. The 
volumes which concern Elihu Yale’s residence in India are: Diary and Consultation Books, 
1672-1699 which have been printed in some 23 vols.; Despatches from England, 1670-1699, 
5 vols.; Despatches to England, 1694-1696, 1 vol.; Letters from Fort St. George, 1677-1699, 
10 vols.; Letters to Fort St. George, 1680-1700, 8 vols. The results of a more intensive 
study of this material will be published later. 
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Yale’s first Governor, Sir Wm. Langhorne, did his 
best to stop drunkenness, dueling, gambling and 
licentiousness.. His orders were that no one person 
was to be allowed to drink more than a pint of brandy 
and a quart of wine at any one time! Persons being 
out of the Fort after eight o’clock would be punished, 
and anyone who climbed over the walls of the Fort 
upon any pretense whatever was to be kept in irons 
until the arrival of the ship and then sent back to 
England for further punishment. Dueling was to be 
punished by imprisonment for two months on a diet 
of rice and water. 

The business of the East India Company at this time 
consisted chiefly in importing from England fine 
woolen goods, silver bullion, and broadcloths, mirrors, 
hardware, sandals, etc., and exchanging these for the 
products of the country, a large part of which con- 
sisted of cotton cloth not suitable for use in England 
but trans-shipped from Madras to Bantam in Java 
where it was exchanged for spices greatly desired at 
home. Naturally it was possible for the Company’s 
servants at Madras to do quite a little trading on their 
own account, securing the cotton cloth by various 
means, frequently as presents from natives who needed 
favors, and making a good turn when the spices bought 
with it in the East Indies were sold in London. 

Sir William Langhorne was really an excellent 
Governor who fell a victim to those charges of private 
trade which seemed to have been brought against 
almost all of the Company’s servants. The European 
goods of the Company were sold by custom to regular 
local merchants at low prices. Indian goods were 
purchased through these intermediaries at high prices 
and although there was still a good profit for the 
Company there was room for the intermediary to 
make excellent money and to help the Company’s 
servants who favored them. Very small salaries were 
paid to the Company’s servants and yet the Directors 
‘Wheeler, Madras in the Olden Time, I, 60-61. 
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expected their employes to make enormous profits for 
them and little or nothing for themselves. Sir William 
Langhorne was charged with receiving annually about 
seven thousand pounds from one intermediary. The 
accusation was indignantly denied by all concerned but 
the charge was believed by the Directors, and Lang- 
horne was recalled. Streynsham Masters succeeded 
him. 

Governor Masters’ rule lasted about four years. He 
had a hard time protecting Madras against hostile 
natives. He had already enjoyed considerable exper- 
ience in the Company’s trade. He had distinguished 
himself by a gallant defense of the Company’s property 
at Surat. He had given every evidence of ability and 
loyalty, yet like his predecessors, he was soon to lose 
the confidence of the Directors. 

During his administration in 1680 a suitable Pro- 
testant Church, was built within the confines of the 
Fort. 

There is in existence, in his handwriting, a list of 
thirty-eight donors who subscribed to the building of 
St. Mary’s. Governor Master himself subscribed 100 
pagodas.' On the list of subscribers the second name 
is that of Joseph Hynmers who put himself down for 
80 pagodas, little thinking that before the Church was 
finished he was to lie sick of a mortal illness. He died 
in May 1680 after ten years’ service in Madras. 

The subscriptions to the building of the Church 
seem to have been based largely on the rank and pay 
of the Company’s servants. Hynmer’s salary was 
100 pounds per annum when he gave 80 pagodas, or 
roughly about 32 pounds. Herrys, the warehouse- 
keeper had a salary of 70 pounds and he subscribed 80 
pagodas or about 32 pounds. John Bridger, the pay- 
master, had a salary of 50 pounds and he subscribed 
nearly 25 pounds. Richard Portman, the chaplain, 


1The pagoda was a flattened pellet of gold about half an inch across bearing on one side 
a rude figure of Vischnu with rays emanating from his person. Those coined at Fort 
St. George were accepted as being worth about eight shillings. 
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whose salary was 100 pounds subscribed about 20 
pounds. Elihu Yale whose salary at that time was 10 
pounds susbscribed about six pounds. This was more 
liberal than the surgeon, Bezaliell Sherman, whose 
salary was 30 pounds and who subscribed only 4 
pounds.’ 

The structure was well built and is said to be as 
sound today as when it was completed. It still con- 
tains some old silver plate, among which is an alms 
dish which was presented in 1687 by Elihu Yale, then 
Governor, and bears his coat of arms. 

Here Yale was married to Catherine Elford, the six 
months’ widow of Joseph Hynmers, the Company’s 
official who had been second in command. By Hyn- 
mers she had had four children. Whether from her first 
husband or from her family, she inherited a consider- 
able fortune which seems to have formed the basis for 
the very large fortune eventually amassed by Elihu 
Yale. Her mother sometimes received diamonds from 
Mr. Hynmers.? She once sent him some wine and 
tobacco. The marriage on Nov. 4, 1680 took place 
one week after the dedication of the church. The 
record of it, with several names misspelled, is the first 
entry in the church Register. It reads as follows: 


Elihu Yale and Catherine Hinmers, relict of Joseph Hin- 
mers, were married by the Revd. Mr. Richd. Portman, Minister, 
given in marriage by the Right Worshipful Strinsham Master, 
Esqr. Govr., Henry Oxenden & John Willcox, Bridemen, 
Cathrine Barker & Tryphena Ord, Bridesmaids. 


Their only son was born May 15th, 1684. He lived 
less than four years, dying soon after his father 
became Governor. He was buried in the same mauso- 
leum as his mother’s first husband, Joseph Hynmers. 
It is still standing.* 

Apparently Elihu Yale must have done well in the 
opinion of the Company for after he had been in 


tLove’s Vestiges of Old Madraza, I., 423. 
*Calendar of Court Minutes, 1671-1673, p. 273 and 1674-1676, pp. 25, 370. 
*H. D. Baker in the Yale Alumni Weekly, XXIII, pp. 269-270. 
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Madras five years he was promoted to the rank of 
Factor and had to sign new bonds for £2000.1 He 
nominated as security to the Company his father, 
David Yale, his brother, David Yale, and two other 
merchants in London.’ 

On July 30th, 1679, in accordance with orders 
received from England, the Council ordered him to 
serve with Vincent Sayon and John Davys as Justices 
of the Choultry, or court of the native city. Under 
Governor Master’s Commission, this appointment 
gave Yale a seat in the Council with the ‘‘ Bookeeper,” 
Warehouse keeper, ‘Master of the Mint and Pay- 
master or Purser general. But he was not actually 
accorded a seat in the Council until Governor Master 
had been replaced by Gyfford, July 4th, 1781. 

The Council sat in the Council Chamber on Mon- 
days and Thursdays. The regular transactions were 
entered by the Secretary in a minute book; and a 
duplicate copy was fairly written out by one of the 
clerks and sent home to the Directors. These minutes 
were called “‘consultations.”” They have been pre- 
served in hundreds of volumes. 

Like other Governors, Streynsham Master did not 
last long and was succeeded by William Gyfford— 
“our too easy agent Gyfford,”’ as the Directors subse- 
quently called him. He had been with the Company 
for more than twenty years. At one time he had been 
a member of the Council of Fort St. George, then he 
was Deputy-Governor of the settlement at Bombay, 
and subsequently held the post of chief of the Tonquin 
establishment for five years. He had twice been back 
to England and apparently had the complete con- 
fidence of the Directors but he was too easy-going and 
subservient, especially so far as the demands of the 
native chiefs were concerned. 


1The bond, dated June 23, 1677, is given in full in Fort St.George Diary and Consultation 
Book, 1678-9, p. 158. 

*Jbid., p. 66. 

*Diaries of Streynsham Master, II, 190. 
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About this time the chairman of the Board of 
Directors in London was Josiah Child, who is said by 
some of the historians to be the first man in England 
who formed a just conception “of what ought to be 
the relations between the English and the natives.” 
He had an overbearing spirit. His letters were sharp 
and arbitrary, even bitter and insulting. He was 
determined to increase the revenues of the Company 
by putting down all private trade on the part of the 
Company’s servants and wiping out “‘interlopers”’ as 
those adventurers were called, who, like Thomas Pitt, 
paid little attention to the monopolistic rights of 
the great Company. Child treated Governor Master 
very badly and ordered him thrown into prison and 
returned to England, a disgraced and broken-hearted 
man. 

He had “spent himself in the service of the Company 
with diligence and single-minded honesty, and acted 
with a determination, that the majority of the Court 
(of Directors) were quite unable to appreciate, to do 
his best to keep order, to put a stop to malpractices, 
and to uphold the dignity of his country.’”’ His enemies 
gave him much trouble in London; but in about ten 
years the matter was settled and eventually he was 
knighted.’ It is interesting to note that he was one 
of those who in 1706 built a chapel-of-ease in Queen 
Square, London, where Elihu Yale lived after his return 
from India.? It is called, St. George, the Martyr. 

William Gyfford who succeeded Governor Master 
tried to carry out the orders of the Directors. 

In carrying out their wishes for enlarging activities 
in India, Governor Gyfford in 1681 selected Elihu 
Yale to go down to Gingee, 25 miles south of Madras, 
and negotiate for a settlement in the Maratha terri- 
tory. Yale’s departure from the Fort was very ceremo- 
nious. The official records state that in the afternoon 
of Dec. 12th about 400, accompanied by the Governor 


\Diaries of Streynsham Manor, I, 130. 
*Hamilton, Queen Square, p. 8. 
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and the Council and the principal servants of the 
Company, Yale went out of the Fort as far as one of 
the private gardens where they partook of supper. 
After supper about 9.00 o’clock the Governor and his 
staff returned to the Fort and Elihu then set forth 
attended by two assistants and a retinue of natives. 
Yale was successful in his commission as is shown by 
his letter to Governor Gyfford, written on January 9, 
1682 from Trinomali, in which he wrote as follows:! 

Notwithstanding our great discouragements I thank God I 
have effected our business well beyond expectation with this 
welcome and strange remark (considering the circumstances 
and people I treated with) I preserved the Honorable Com- 
pany’s honor and their money too; which you will easily 
believe was a difficulty that sufficiently racked my wits and 
patience * * * this much I thought necessary to acquaint your 
Worships of our success, which makes me bold to mind you of 
your promised honor of meeting us at the Honorable Com- 
pany’s new garden, where we hope to kiss your hands by five 
of the clock on Wednesday evening. 

It will be noted that his Yankee birth crept out in his 
pleasure at having saved the Company some money, 
while his ceremonious British training made him 
appreciate the honor of being escorted out of the Fort 
and welcomed back by the Governor in person. 
Actually he received a salute of eleven guns ‘“‘for his 
good services & the success he had in the management 
of the businesse he went about.’” 

The new factory was called Porto Novo. There was 
some talk of making Yale its Chief. Also of his being 
sent to take charge at the old factory at Masulipatam.’ 
He had obviously won the respect of the rich and 
powerful Sir Josiah Child, the Governor of the 
Company in London. He was ‘Provisional Cus- 
tomer” from Jan. Ist, 1681 until he became ‘Mint 
Master” in August, 1681.4 So, instead of leaving 
Madras, he was promoted at Fort St. George, receiving 


1Vestiges of Old Madras, I, 463-464. 

2Fort St. George Diary and Consultation Book, 1682, p. 4. 
‘Despatches from England, 1681-1686, pp. 17-18. 

‘Fort St. George Diary and Consultation Book, 1680-1681, passim. 
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the rank of ‘‘Customer”’ in July, 1682; becoming third 
in the Council in the following February and second 
only to Governor Gyfford in July, 1684.'!_ Elihu’s 
salary was now £100 per annum, as “‘Bookeeper.”’ 

The Governor was ordered to investigate conditions 
in various parts of India. On August 8, 1684 he started 
for the Bay of Bengal on a tour of inspection, leaving in 
charge of the Fort our young Bostonian. So far had 
Elihu, then 35 years old, advanced in the 12 years since 
his arrival. 

Yale acted as Governor until January 26, 1685 when 
Gyfford returned.? The latter’s health was poor and 
his enfeebled condition made it desirable for him to 
live out of the Fort in what was called the Garden 
House. This caused the London Directors to complain 
because they had to pay for two tables, the practice 
having been for the Governor and other servants of 
the Company to eat in the Fort. 

Directors were continually having trouble with the 
Governor, partly because it was impossible for them 
to appreciate his difficulties and partly because they 
were willing to believe any charges made against him 
by disgruntled residents of Madras or minor officials of 
the Fort. 

On July 22, 1687 a ship arrived from England and 
when the packet was opened in Council on the follow- 
ing Monday it was found to contain a commission for 
Elihu Yale as Governor.’ This caused some surprise. 
The minutes of the Council state that Mr. Yale was 
unwilling to displace President Gyfford, supposing 
that the orders proceeded from the Company’s belief 
that Gyfford was absent, and asked if possible that 
Gyfford might remain as Governor until he departed. 
But the Council having examined the instructions 
found that President Gyfford’s commission was ab- 


\Diaries of Streynsham Master, I1, 190. 
*Fort St. George Diary and Consultation Book, 1684, pp. 82-151; and 1685, 1-21, passim. 


*Records of Fort St. George—Fort St. George Diary and Consultation Book, 1687, 
pp. 100-101. 
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solutely revoked and insisted that Yale could not be 
excused from the responsibility of the Right Honor- 
able Company’s commission. Gyfford readily con- 
sented, surrendered the chair to Mr. Yale and also 
the charge of the Fort. There followed the usual 
salutes. Gyfford was formally escorted out of the Fort 
and Elihu Yale returned with the Council to assume 
his new duties as Governor and President. 

Historians of Madras consider the chief events of 
Yale’s five years’ administration to have been “the 
creation of a Mayor and Corporation for Madras; the 
erection of a new Supreme Court; the evacuation of 
the northern Coast factors in consequence of war 
with the Mogul; the arrival of Job Charnock and his 
company from the Bay, and his subsequent return to 
found Calcutta; the extinction of the dynasty of 
Golconda (the principal native rulers of that part of 
India); the purchase of territory at Cuddalore, and 
the acquisition of Fort St. David; a naval action with 
the French in Madras roads; and the resettlement of 
the Portuguese at San Thomé.’”! 

One of the most interesting acts of Governor Yale 
in promoting the commercial prosperity of Madras was 
the importation of expert weavers to whom he assigned 
a street later known as the Weavers’ Street in the 
meadows outside of the walls of the Fort and of Black- 
town and near the pleasure gardens, to which refer- 
ence has frequently been made. The official record in 
the Minutes of the Council referring to this matter 
states under date of Feb. 22, 1689/90: 


“The President haveing for Severall years used his uttmost 
endeavours, and interest in this and other Countreys to invite 
and bring as many of the severall Casts of weavers to inhabit 
and Settle y* families and trade in this town, to the great 
encreas and advantage of the Commerce and revenues of the 
towne, which have been considerably encreast thereby and 
haveing been long treating with the Janrawar Cast of fine 
weavers, perswaded near fifty familyes of them to come hither, 


1Vestiges of Old Madras, I, 490. 
2Fort St. George Diary and Consultation Book, 1690, p. 15. 
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to whom after haveing veiwd and allotted them ground 
seperate from the other Cast of weavers, to build on and 
other conveniencys for their trade and worshipp gave them a 
Cowle to confirme the same to them, and their heirs, as also for 
their liberties & priviledges as to the ceremonys of their Casts 
and Superstitious Worship, Tashereefing them and the Chiefs 
of the other Casts with Perpetuanoes, rosewater and beetle to 
make them freinds, and agree together, which they promised 
as also to bring a thousand families of the several] Casts of 
weavers to work here in their handicrafts, which we hope in 
time may so encrease, as this town may of itself be able to 
make the Hon>’* Comp™ Investment in several Sorts of goods 
which is good Service.”’ (This was signed by all the seven mem- 
bers of the Council. It gives a good idea of the character of 
the records, not only as to spelling and punctuation but also 
as to native customs and official policy.) 


The interest of Elihu Yale in securing fine weavers 
to come to Madras is particularly significant in view 
of the fact that at one time he possessed a considerable 
quantity of very fine grades of Indian cloth, some of 
which found its way to America as we shall see later. 

As usual, the new Governor had not long been in 
office before he began to be in trouble with the Direc- 
tors at home and also with members of his Council 
and with the new court. Mrs. Penny says: “It was 
the old story of private trade, jealousy on the part of 
his fellow-merchants, and suspicion and distrust at 
home as his wealth accumulated.’”! 

Some of his troubles seem to have been due to his 
fondness for his brother, Thomas Yale, who had come 
out to Madras about this time and to whom Elihu 
gave certain privileges. He also permitted Thomas 
to engage in private trade in the East Indies, which 
caused trouble in the Council.? 

The period of Yale’s administration was one of 
military activity, partly on account of the war with 


'Penny, Fort St. George, Madras, p. 131. 

*Fort St. George Diary and Consultation Book, 1690, p. 54. For Thomas Yale's activities 
vid. Manrice Collis, Siamese White: John Anderson, English Intercourse with Siam in the 
Seventeenth Century; Francis Davenport, An Historical Abstract of Mr. Samuel White, his 
Management of Affairs; George White, A Letter to Mr. Nathaniel Tenche . . . London, 
1689. He left India in 1694. 
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France and also on account of trouble with the Mogul 
who had been unnecessarily insulted in Bengal, 
thanks to the arbitrary action of the London Directors, 
Sir Josiah Child had sent out secret instructions that 
the English should retaliate upon the Mogul for in- 
juries received in Bengal. This foolish war seems to 
have been approved not only by the Directors but 
also by James II.' Hardly anyone in England had any 
idea of the difficulties involved in punishing the Mogul. 
He was at this time personally engaged in the con- 
quest of that part of India near Madras. Soon after 
Yale became Governor, the Council took note of the 
fact that there were only 280 peons employed in the 
watch and guard of the suburbs and that they were 
scattered about so as to be of little advantage. The 
Governor therefore ordered them formed into three 
companies, each to march under an Ensign and each 
morning to mount guard in the city and be ordered to 
their several posts. For the encouragement of the 
officers it was ordered that their pay have a small 
advance and that they exercise and drill the peons 
twice a week. 

Governor Yale also wished to call the Portuguese 
inhabitants to arms, and that the Factors and Writers 
be drilled as an artillery company once a week, but 
this note of preparedness did not meet the approval of 
the Council and was deferred for further consideration.’ 

In the following November affairs in the country 
looked worse and the Governor proposed to the 
Council that all the Company’s servants and all 
English freemen be formed into a militia company. 
This was agreed to. They also took a list of the Portu- 
guese inhabitants but the Council was afraid to 
muster them for fear they might leave the town.’ 

On December 30, 1689 the Council ordered that 
the militia or ‘‘Citty Train Bands” and the garrison 


1Wheeler, Madras in the Olden Time, I, 173. 
2Fort St. George Diary and Consultation Book, 1687, p. 107. 
Ibid., p. 179. 
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soldiers be mustered for a general training on New 
Year’s day ‘‘as well to be instructed in millatary exer- 
cise as to acquaint them with the Points and Bull- 
works.” After engaging in military exercises in the 
Fort they were to go across the little river to what was 
called the island where few gardens were and where 
there was some unoccupied land where tents were to 
be pitched and “the Councill and all the Company’s 
servants to appear in their best equipage to make the 
greatest show and report in the country.”’ Governor 
Yale correctly felt that in view of the many dis- 
turbances in the interior it was wise to impress the 
natives with the fact that the little group of foreigners 
connected with Fort St. George were prepared for any 
emergency. 

Fortunately, Yale’s policy had the support of the 
Company, the Company’s attitude being inspired by 
none other than King James II himself who favored an 
aggressive policy in India. Under the vigorous leader- 
ship of Sir Josiah Child, the Directors wrote to Fort 
St. George that all of the Company’s servants must 
be trained and exercised in the military art “because 
we must forever after keep ourselves a Martial Nation 
in India.’"! The Directors even sent out British soldiers 
of whom 62 died on the voyage. The presence of 
140 new and lusty Englishmen presented quite a 
problem since they had to be fed and the ordinary 
taverns were unwilling to receive them. So Governor 
Yale finally persuaded a former steward of the Fort to 
undertake providing the English soldiers with sufficient 
“beef, mutton, pork, fish, pelow (meat boiled with 
raisins, rice and nuts) and rice, with a dram and punch 
sometimes, two meals each day * * * dinner to be pre- 
cisely at 11.00 o’clock and supper at 6.00, at which 
times the bell is to ring when they are to appear upon 
the penalty of fasting except they are upon duty on 
the outguards.”’ The recruits were not only short of 


1Records of Fort St. George. Despatches from England, 1686-1692, p. 138. 
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food but short of clothes, so Governor Yale had more 
problems on his hands.! 

He seems to have taken considerable interest in the 
military establishment and the rules which he issued 
shortly before he was relieved of duty show an appreci- 
ation of the necessity of constant watchfulness and 
training. The garrison was divided into three com- 
panies, the duties of each company were carefully 
specified and any officers or men who were absent from 
guard duty had to forfeit a day’s pay. Sentinels who 
walked beyond the line of guards without permission 
were due for imprisonment or other punishment. 

Chief gunners, their mates and assistants were 
ordered to be mustered every morning and to see to it 
that the guns and stores were all kept in due order and 
readiness and that sufficient ammunition was con- 
stantly ready.” 

Governor Yale also tried to improve the fortifica- 
tions and proposed to strengthen the wall around the 
native town, but all but one of the members of the 
Council opposed his wishes. They were afraid the 
native town might become fortified against the Fort 
itself; they disapproved of the use of earth; and they 
were afraid the Company would not approve the 
cost of the undertaking.* Nevertheless the energetic 
Governor proceeded to improve the fortifications al- 
though the majority of the Council objected on the 
ground of useless expense, a reason that was sure to 
appeal to the Directors at home. 

The Directors claimed that they never authorized 
any such expense and did not order it to be done except 
as a charge on the inhabitants of the town who, of 
course, were unwilling to pay for it. The Directors 
even went so far as to order the embankments “‘sound- 
ly flagged with stone or brick at the charge of the 
inhabitants for whose defense they are made.’* The 


1Vestiges of Old Madras, I, 530 

2Vestiges of Old Madras, I, 531-533. 

*Fort St. George Diary and Consultation Book, 1690, p. 57. 

‘Records of Fort St. George. Despatches from England, 1686-1692, pp. 182-184. 
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impossibility of forcing this cost to be borne by the 
native inhabitants, coupled with the necessity of 
improving the fortifications, was one of the stumbling 
blocks which led to Governor Yale’s downfall. 

The trouble Governor Yale had over rebuilding the 
ramparts of Blacktown and his overriding the views of 
a majority of the Council continued and became 
worse. The opposition appears to have been led by a 
Mr. Frazer who was a chronic objector and pursued 
similar tactics with Yale’s successors. He objected to 
almost every measure that was proposed. Rumors flew 
thick and fast. The Governor was charged with all 
kinds of irregularities and even criminal acts. The cli- 
mate was not healthy, many of the soldiers and officers 
died, and when two or three members of the Council 
died “‘whispers were actually heard that the President 
(Elihu Yale) had facilitated their departure.’ 

Matters finally reached the point where Yale had to 
apply to the home authorities for someone to settle 
the difficulties, so they sent out Sir John Goldsborough 
and commissioned Nathaniel Higginson, a faithful 
and honest servant of the Company, born in Guilford, 
Connecticut, as Governor.? They requested that Yale 
remain at Madras until all differences be fairly ad- 
justed so that “‘upon Mr. Yale’s return hither we may 
have nothing to say to him but to bid him welcome 
home.” 

On October 23, 1692 when Higginson’s commission 
reached Madras, Yale immediately surrendered his 
office, and proceeded to meet all kinds of accusations. 
He had accumulated a large property. It will be re- 
membered that his wife brought him a considerable 
estate. 

Through the next two years there were charges and 
counter charges, law suits and investigations which fill 
many pages of the records in the India Office and the 


1Vestiges of Old Madras, I, 549. 
*Despatches from England, 1686-1692, pp. 182-190.; also Bernard C. Steiner, Two 
New England Rulers of Madras in Southern Atlantic Quarterly, 1902, I, 209. 
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Madras Record Office, as well as the Bodleian Library 
and the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth Palace.! 

In January 1695 he protested to Governor Higgin- 
son that he was being accused of having promoted the 
death of members of the Council. He begged that the 
matter be strictly examined. The bitterness of the con- 
troversy is reflected in the last part of his letter in 
which he says: “‘Mr. Gray’s sorrowful dying confession 
sufficiently showed his turbulent spirit and bad tem- 
per, declaring that, through the whole course of his life 
his greatest pleasure and delight was in doing mischief; 
which his troublesome practices here notoriously con- 
firmed, few escaping his injury, his very father nor 
mother exempted. But I shall not rake into his dirty 
ashes, but desire your Honors, etc., will strictly and 
impartially look into the subjects of his complaint and 
do justice therein.’”” 

Two years later he submitted a petition to the King 
in which he bitterly complained of his treatment in 
Madras. He stated that he was denied legal counsel, 
that his witnesses were arrested, that trial by jury 
was refused and that even the very judges were among 
his accusers. He also said that he had been imprisoned 
in the Fort for five years. 

These claims appear to have been somewhat exag- 
gerated according to the official statement of Governor 
Higginson who claimed that Yale was never impris- 
oned nor denied the liberty of going home. 

The King in Council, meeting at Kensington on 
Feb. 14th, 1695, heard Yale’s petition “‘complaining 
of the severe and illegal proceedings against him by the 
Commissary and new President of said Company in 
causing him to be imprisoned and his estate seized on 
pretended and false accusations against him. And 
therefore praying his Majesty’s order to the Com- 
mander in Chief at Fort St. George to permit the 


1India Office Original Correspondence Book, Vol. 54. Also Fort St. George Diary and 
Consultation Books for the years 1692-1695. See also Journal of Events at Fort St. George 
in Gibson MSS., Vol. [X, MS. 937, No. 6, preserved at Lambeth Palace; Vestiges of Old 
Madras, I, 550-551; also MS. Rawl, D747 in the Bodleian Library. 

2Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. I, 550. 
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petitioner to return into this Realm and bring with 
him witnesses and the estate he is now possessed of.”’ 
The Privy Council ordered a copy of the petition to be 
delivered to the Governor and Company for them to 
answer the charges. Two weeks later the Directors’ 
answer was heard by the King in Council who referred 
the matter to the Board of Trade and Plantations. It 
was decided to hear both parties to the dispute on 
March 7. At that time instead of ordering Yale to 
come home as he desired, the Privy Council ordered a 
study to be made by the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General as to the East India Company’s 
power in “‘matters of Judicature and Courts in the East 
Indies.’”* 

Nothing further seems to have been heard of the 
case in the Privy Council. But the Company was 
greatly perturbed by it especially as this was the 
period when the proponents of the New Company were 
making all the trouble they could for the Old Company. 

Anyhow, Governor Yale does not seem to have been 
bothered any more in Madras. In fact, judging by 
subsequent events, he took advantage of his oppor- 
tunities as an ex-servant of the Company to improve 
his financial position by successful trading ventures. 
He finally embarked from Madras on February 22, 
1699 and was allowed to have the best cabin on board 
the fine ship Martha.? 

His wife, the former Catherine Elford Hynmers, 
with the three little daughters she had borne him had 
preceded him by about nine years. She had borne 
him a son whom they named David after Elihu’s 
father. But the little boy died soon after Elihu be- 
came Governor.’ The climate was unhealthy, partic- 
ularly for English children. It is not surprising that 
Mrs. Yale decided not to risk losing any more of her 


IMS. Proceedings of the Privy Council in the Public Record Office, 1695, Feb. 14, 28, 
Mar. 3 and Mar.7th. Also, MS. Journal of the Board of Trade, March 2nd, 1695. 

*There seems to be no evidence whatever to justify the oft-repeated story that Yale 
hanged his groom for a trivial offense. It first appears in the 1744 edition of John Harris, 
Navigantium Biblioteca, but not in the edition of 1705. 

*Vid supra, p. 103. 
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little brood. She sailed in the ship Rochester and was 
allowed by the Directors to bring in her jewels free of 
duty.! 

After she left, a scandal arose over the guests Goy- 
ernor Yale entertained at his ‘garden house,’ outside 
the city. One of them was the widow of a Portuguese 
Jew, Jacques de Paiva, a worthy diamond merchant 
who had been to London and had been selected by the 
Directors as one of the aldermen for the municipality of 
Madras they created in 1687. Hieronima de Paiva 
bore the Governor a son, whom they named Charles, 
about a year after Madam Yale’s departure.’ Elihu’s 
brother Thomas, then in India, did not fancy this 
liaison, and when he died in 1697 he left part of his 
estate to “the heir male, lawfully begotten of my 
brother Elihu Yale,”’ thereby excluding Charles, then 
seven years old, and a possible “‘heir male.” 

When Charles left Madras we do not know. He 
seems to have been buried in Cape Town, in South 
Africa. The inscription on his tomb indicated that his 
mother came from India to be with him and was buried 
in the same place. He died on Jan. 23rd, 1712, aged 21. 
Whether he was on his way to England when fatal 
illness overtook him at the Cape of Good Hope we 
do not know.’ 

Thomas Pennant, the celebrated Naturalist, in his 
Tours in Wales, London, 1810, I, 401, says: 


Their epitaph, as copied by the late Governor Loten,‘ runs 
thus: Hic jacet in tumulo/Caro.tus YA.ez,/filius Domini 
Yale, quonda/gubernator Madrassapatamize,/nec non JER- 
ONIM# de Parsta,/ juvenis admodum inclytus vir-/-tute, et 


1MS. Minutes of the Court, Dec. 7, 1689. 

2Vestiges of Old Madras, I, 468, 486, 498. 

3In the records of the Dutch Reformed Church in Capetown is the name of Charles 
Gale (sic) who was buried “about 1711” according to C. Graham Botha, formerly 
custodian of the Cape Archives Office. He reported in a letter to the Daily Mail, Apr. 26, 
1920, that the mural tablet recording the death of Charles Yale and his mother seems to 
be one of those which have disappeared from the walls of the church where it was seen in 
the latter part of the XVIII Century. “Of the many hatchments which formerly adorned 
the walls of this church few now remain.” 

‘Joan Gideon Loten was Governor of Ceylon, 1752-1757. Returned to Holland, 1758; 
visited England, 1760; a naturalist; died in Utrecht, 1789. 
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etiam elegans, unigeni-/-tus suze matris, et sui patris fili-/ 
-us unicus; Vivens ab omnibus amatus, nunc mortuus deplo-/ 
-ratus; natus fuit in Madras-/-sapatamia, et hic obiit Janty/ 
vicesimo tertio, anno zxtatis/suze vicesimo secundo, annoque/ 
Domini 1711/12/Sepulta etiam est hic mater/ejus JERONIMA 
pe Parsia,/que pro amore sui filii reli-/quit Indiam, ut cum 
illo hic/jaceret./ 


On Governor Yale’s arrival in England, one of his 
first duties was the probating of his father’s will. He 
settled in London but maintained his father’s country 
place at Plas Grono in Wales, near Wrexham, whose 
parish church tower was considered ‘‘one of the seven 
wonders of Wales.”” When Yale took up his residence 
in London the Directors were at first very kind to him 
for fear that a rival ‘‘New”’ East India Company 
recently established might secure his aid and assist- 
ance and be able to take advantage of the knowledge 
acquired in his 27 years’ residence in India. It was 
rumored that the new Company offered to make him a 
baronet and had him entertained at the houses of some 
of their noble friends. However this may be, it appears 
that he would not betray his old Company and did not 
join the new one as did “Sir” Streynsham Master. 

There is a story which has been several times re- 
peated, and may even be found in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, that he “was made a governor 
of the East India Company” after his return to London 
in 1699. A careful persual of the records of the Com- 
pany discloses the fact that he was never even a 
Director, much less Chairman of the board with the 
title of Governor. His title was derived from his having 
been governor of Fort St. George, and he retained it to 
the end of his life. 

Of his subsequent life in London and at Plas Grono 
in Wales we get glimpses in contemporary correspond- 
ence and in court records. 

Sir John Chardin, the distinguished traveller and 
jewel merchant, who was at this time living in London, 
writing to his brother Daniel in Madras, a folio letter 


| 
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of 16 pages, dated Jan. 2nd, 1700, announces the safe 
arrival of Governor Yale in good health.’ 

Sir John tells his brother that he goes to see the 
Governor frequently, that he likes his frank and candid 
manner and is glad his brother has had him for a friend. 
Yale spoke very highly of brother Daniel and appar- 
ently was also fond of his family. Sir John, writing in 
French, somewhat phonetically, added: ‘‘chaque fois 
que je vais le voir chez luy ou au Coffee house je luy ay 
donné toutes les marques possibles de desire de le 
servir.” 

In July of this year the Governor sent a dignified 
appeal to the Directors of the East India Company’ 
asking for a redress of grievances and payment of 
money due him. He was not very happy. 

In November he wrote to his business associates, 
Governor Thos. Pitt and Daniel Chardin in Madras' 
complaining that the sale of his horses, which they had 
reported to him, was at “‘prices’’ which ‘“‘will scarcely 
discharge their feeding.’”’ Also he is disappointed that 
his ‘‘Corrall’’ (beads?) was not sold “‘before the arrival 
of the glutt.”’ ‘“The George has made a poor voyage for 
me.” He finds England ‘‘a most chargeable trouble- 
some place.” Having been away for twenty-seven 
years, and accustomed to the relative cheapness of 
living in India, he was not very comfortable. And, 
according to the Chancery records the Hynmers step- 
children brought suit against him and his wife for a 
larger share in their father’s estate than the Yales 
thought their due.‘ 

In September 1701, Sir John Chardin writes his 
brother again about Governor Yale, this time in a 
different tone and showing that a change had come 
over him. He says: “‘Apropos of Mr. Yale, this man at 


1The original of this letter and many other documents relating particularly to the 
affairs of Daniel Chardin and his wife are in the Yale University Library, to which they 
were presented by the late William Sloane, and were brought to my attention by Mr. 
Andrew Keogh and Miss Anne 8S. Pratt who have been most helpful in bringing to light 
such material as is preserved in the Yale Collections. 

2MS. Rawl. D. 747 in the Bodleian Library. 

3MS. letter in the Elizabethan Club of Yale University. 

‘Chancery 9/464/173. June 28, 1701. 
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first went abroad with a lackey, well-dressed and 
living like a gentleman. (Now) he has greatly modified 
his ways and lives in a secluded manner (plus obscur- 
ment.) I no longer go to see him at his house, where I 
went thirty times without once being able to get him 
to come to my house in the country. I found him 
timid (craintif), undecided (incertain), always on the 
defensive and, in a word, of no great consequence 
(non e mi gran cosa).”’ 

Whether the Nabob had had some unfortunate 
experiences, found his appearance caused amusement, 
or was the victim of unpleasant attentions does not 
appear. He seems to have gone to Wales at times and 
to have taken up his abode at the ancestral estate of 
Plas Grono. In the Churwardens’ book in the Wrex- 
ham church he is put down in the Church Rates for 
3 shillings 3 pence, for the year 1701. For 1700 the 
rate was 10s 2d “‘for land and tyth.”’ 

Plas Grono, as the estate in the township of Esclus- 
ham was called, had been in the Yale family for sev- 
eral generations. The house which stood on this 
property during the nineteenth century until it was 
torn down about 1876 had Jacobean chimneys and the 
appearance of having been constructed early in the 
eighteenth or late in the seventeenth centuries. It 
might have been built about 1700 by Elihu Yale 
himself, but of this we have no record. From its appear- 
ance in an existing photograph in the possession of 
Simon Yorke, Esq., of Erthig Hall, the present owner 
of the property, it could not have been the one that was 
occupied by Dr. David Yale, Chancellor of Chester in 
1590." 

In a charming description of the house, as it prob- 
ably was during the days of Elihu Yale, written by 
“Nimrod” (Charles James Apperley) who was born 
here in 1778 we are told that ‘The house is one of 
humble pretensions, consisting of four sitting-rooms, 


1M. B. Huish, American Pilgrim's Way in England, Chap. xiv. gives a somewhat in- 
accurate account of Elihu's life but has a charming colored plate, illustrating Plas Grono. 
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with other accomodations for a household of twen- 
ty.” (!) Nimrod had neighbors whose houses were so 
very much larger that no doubt Plas Grono seemed 
“humble” even though it could accommodate ‘‘a house- 
hold of twenty.” He says it stood “in a space sur- 
rounded on some sides by shrubberies and buildings; 
ornamented on others by lawns and flower beds; 
and divided by a ha-ha from very parklike-looking 
grounds of some extent.’ The site is still beautiful. 

Governor Yale was in London in February 1702 and 
wrote to his friend Governor Pitt in Madras: “pray 
send me no more diamonds unless 50% cheaper.” His 
business in London seems to have been concerned 
chiefly with the diamond trade.? In another letter to 
Pitt, written a few days later, he gives a little glimpse 
of their social life (dated ‘‘London, 12th Feby. 1701- 
02”’): 

Your good Lady and fair daughter Essex lodg with her sister 
in our neighbourhood, and often make us happy with their 
good Company, but the young Lady is now to be settled at 
tother end of the town for accomplishments of Musick, french, 
etc., and Your Lady, after despatch of the Shipp, design’d for 
Salisbury, where the rest of your Dear family are verry well. 


The Governor probably followed the prevailing 
custom of going down to the country for part of the 
year and up to London for the season. That he was 
highly respected in his home county of Denbighshire 
is shown by the fact of his being made High Sheriff in 
1704. This honorary position, held for one year, 
appears usually to have been filled by distinguished 
residents appointed by the Crown on the nomination 
of previous incumbents.® 

In London, in addition to dealing in diamonds he 
seems occasionally to have loaned money to friends 
and acquaintances, judging by the lawsuits that 
ensued. In 1706 he brought suit against Richard 
Middleton of Denbighshire to recover two thousand 


INimrod, My Life and Times, London, 1927, pp. 4-7, 218. 
2British Museum Additional MSS. 22, 851, f. 170. 
tJohn Williams, Records of Denbigh and its Lordship, Wrexham, 1860, Chap. viii. 
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pounds he had lent him on a mortgage.’ In March of 
that year he took a bond from his neighbor at Erthig 
Hall near Plas Grono, Joshua Edisbury, for four 
thousand pounds to cover a loan of half that amount.? 

Edisbury never paid his loans, so this had to be re- 
covered as best it could when Erthig Hall was sold for 
the benefit of his creditors. This was too bad; for in 
1681 he had sent to Yale in Madras “four Rundletts of 
Sandpatch Ale’’ and received in return a very nice 
letter of thanks and also an Oriental screen which is 
still preserved in Erthig Hall.’ 

The Governor was fond of his friends. About this 
time he sent a thoughtful present to Governor Pitt in 
Madras which, in the course of a letter, dated Jan. 24, 
1708-9, Pitt acknowledged as follows :* 

I received your noble Present of a fine Silver Watch and 
Seales, two peices of Drugget and a Choice Canary Bird, but 
noe Letter upon these ships. I am highly obliged to you for 
the former, but doe assure you a Line from a good freind (as I 
esteeme you) is of farr more value with me, then the greatest 
offerings that can be made. 


By this time he seems to have settled down to the life 
of a real Nabob, a rich Collector. We get a striking 
glimpse of him in a letter written to Governor Pitt by a 
mutual acquaintance, E. Harrison of the Treasury who 
tells the Madras official that he sits “in his choultry 
[E. Indian for caravanserai, here probably a large 
“studio” or ‘“‘den’’] hid in tobacco smoak . . . a scurvy 
painter or two drawing him in for some choice pieces 
in which he is become a very great virtuoso or a bubble 
fie. a gull]. Sometimes you find him sett between two 
diamond cutters, sometimes a broker or two about 
matching his daughters; and often with the ingenious 
Sir Charles Cotterell of the Ceremonies.’’® 


iChancery 7/633/99. 

*Palmer, History of the Thirteen Country Townships of the Old Parish of Wrexham, p. 234. 

*A. L. Cust, Chronicles of Erthig on the Dyke, 1, 43-46. 

‘British Museum Additional MSS. 22850, f. 118; Diary of Wm. Hedaes, II, 294. 

‘Hist. MSS. Com. Fortesque Papers at Dropmore House. Harrison to Pitt, 25 July, 
1707. 
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Of the paintings, it is obvious from the catalogues 
of the sales of his Collection that he was both a vir- 
tuoso—since he had examples of Rembrandt and other 
good painters of the X VII Century—and a “‘bubble”’— 
since he had hundreds of inferior paintings. That he 
should have associated with diamond cutters is not 
surprising since he was known as a diamond merchant. 
As for “‘matching his daughters,’’ one, Catherine, was 
already married to a son of Sir Dudley North, “the 
Turkey Merchant,” and nephew of Lord Guilford, and 
the second, Anne, was about to marry a son of the 
Duke of Devonshire, as we shall see presently. 

As for the “ingenious Sir Charles Cotterell of the 
Ceremonies”: Pepys wrote in his diary on Mar. 31, 
1669 that he hears “‘Sir Charles Cotterell and his son” 
were “both ingenious men.’”’ That description seems 
to have stuck for more than forty years. The first Sir 
Charles was Master of the Ceremonies in Pepys’ day 
but died about 1687. The position was then held by 
his son, Elihu’s friend and crony, Sir Charles Ludovick 
Cotterell, who was Master of the Ceremonies from 
1686 until his death in 1710. In June, 1706, he had the 
distinction of being robbed by highwaymen on the same 
day that the Venetian Ambassador’s coach and also 
Lord Sherrard were robbed.' In 1708, shortly after the 
death of Queen Anne’s husband,he published a highly 
eulogistic pamphlet entitled ‘“‘The Whole Life and 
Glorious Actions of Prince George of Denmark’’ in 
which he wrote “He had piety enough for a Saint, 
Courage enough for a General, Sence enough for a 
Privy Councellor, and Soul enough for a King, 
Feared nothing but God and loved nothing on Earth 
like the Queen, and the Kingdom she governed.” 
It is said on good authority that he was deeply inter- 
ested in forms and ceremonies. In this he probably 
pleased the taste of the former Governor of Madras 
who had been accustomed to elaborate ceremonies in 
India. 


1Luttrell, Hist. Rel. VI, 53. 
2There is a copy in the British Museum. 
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The marriage of Yale’s daughters no doubt con- 
cerned him greatly. In the letter just quoted Harrison 
told Pitt that Elihu had ‘‘made shift to give his eldest 
daughter £20,000, but heartily repents it.”” When she 
married Dudley North of Glemham we do not know. 
He was very well connected, being the son and nephew 
of the famous Norths whose brother Roger wrote so 
much about them. He himself does not seem to have 
amounted to much, although he was elected to Parlia- 
ment—in an uncontested election—in 1710, the chief 
expenses of which were for eight barrels of beer and the 
inn keeper’s bill for ‘‘wine, bread and beer.’ Dudley’s 
wife, Catherine Yale, bore him four or five children 
and died while they were quite young.’ Their sun dial 
and their tapestries as well as their portrait of her 
father Governor Yale, are now preserved at Yale 
University, thanks to the generosity of alumni, 
particularly, Edward S. Harkness, Esq., who has done 
so much for his Alma Mater and the cause of education. 

Governor Yale’s second daughter, Anne, married 
Sir James Cavendish, 3rd son of the Ist Duke of 
Devonshire, July 8, 1708.* His father had died in the 
previous August, and his brother the 2nd Duke seems 
to have been hard up for he was sued in the following 
year by the builder of his mansion in Derbyshire for 
£12,000. The builder won the case.‘ Sir James was a 
frequent candidate for Parliament—and often he got 
elected. Doubtless they were all glad of a little help 
from the Nabob, who a little later leased the Manor 
House of Latimer in Bucks from his son-in-law. In the 


1Report of the Hist. MSS. Com. on the Glemham Papers, pp. 189-190. 

*British Museum Additional MSS. 32501, passim. 

‘Luttrell, Hist. Rel., VI, 324. Francis Bickley, The Cavendish Family, London, 1911, 
p. 186; Grove of Richmond, The Lives of Ali the Earle and Dukes of Devonshire, London, 
1764 gives a long account of the life of the 2nd Duke who died in 1726 and had a remark- 
able collection of gems, medals and paintings. He was probably interested in the sales of 
Elihu Yale’s extraordinary collection of similar objects. Joseph Tilley in his Old Halls, 
Manors and Families of Derbyshire, London, 1899, gives the story of Staveley Hall where 
Sir James Cavendish lived. In Ford Hall there is a painting of the marriage “treaty.” 
It depicts Governor Yale seated at a table enjoying a pipe and a glass of port with the 
Second Duke of Devonshire and ‘“‘Lord James” Cavendish, while a young barrister stands 
at Yale’s shoulder holding a copy of a document, presumably the marriage settlement. 
A black page boy attends the Duke. 

‘Luttrell, VI, 461. 
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little churchyard very near the Manor house are 
buried Catherine Elford (Hynmers) the Governor’s 
widow who died Feb. 8, 1728, at the age of 77; her 
youngest daughter Ursula Yale who died Aug. 11, 1721 
“in the 36th year of her age’; as well as Benjamin 
Hynmers, Ursula’s half-brother and two other relatives.! 

In September, 1708, Sir James and Lady Cavendish 
went to Wales to visit her father.’ 

In 1709, the Governor was well enough known as a 
patron of the arts and sciences to have a new Map of 
the Netherlands dedicated to him ‘‘by his obliged 
humble servants, Cha. Price and Ion. Senex, Geog- 
raphers to the Queen.* He bought some of Senex’s 
globes, and probably some of his maps and engravings. 

In July, 1710, Governor Yale was saddened by the 
death of his crony, Sir Charles Cotterell. Soon after 
that, however, he must have been pleased to welcome 
back from India his friend and associate, Governor 
Thomas Pitt whose arrival in September caused quite 
a stir as he had “‘a powerful purse.’”® 

During the winter of 1711-12 subscriptions were 
being sought to enable the publication of a translation 
into Welsh by the Reverend Mr. Williams of Denbigh 
of “The Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the 
Church of England, with Collects and Prayers for 
each Solemnity.’”’ It was helped by various bishops, 
including Bishop Burnett. Elihu Yale put his name 
down for twenty copies. It is doubtful if he could read 
Welsh, but he was a good Episcopalian. Robert Nelson 
who lived near the Chapel-of-ease in Queen Square, 
Great Ormond St., is down for 100 copies.® 


1Thanks to the courtesy of Major Emory Chubb of Chorley Wood, rubbings of the 
tombstones from which this information was obtained are now in the Library of Yale 
University. 

2MSS. of the Duke of Portland at Welbeck. Report by Hist. MSS. Com., IV, 504. 

*Copies of three issues are in the Yale Library. C. L. Cannon: Map Dedicated to Elihu 
Yale. Yale Library Gazette, Oct., 1933, pp. 83-84. 

‘Luttrell, VI, 604. 

5John Drummond's letter to Robert Harley, Sept. 12-23, 1710, in Hist. MSS. Com. 
Report on the Duke of Portland’s papers, IV, 594. 

*A copy of the subscription list is in the library of Canon Anson Phelps Stokes of the 
Washington Cathedral. 
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Probably before this date Governor Yale acquired 
one of the new houses in that neighborhood. Queen 
Square, so named for Queen Anne, was then on the 
very outskirts of London. The north end of the square 
was left open so as to afford a pleasant view of the 
Lamb’s Conduit fields and the distant hills of Hamp- 
shire. The Chapel-of-ease was erected in 1706. Sir 
Streynsham Master, former Governor of Madras, was 
one of the founders. John Marshall, D.D., was the 
rector from 1706 to 1730. It is barely possible that he 
may been have the “Joannes Marshall’? who entered 
Wm. Dugard’s school at the age of 10, on the same day 
Elihu Yale entered. He would have been 54 at the 
time the Chapel was opened. The pious Robert Nelson 
was one of the ardent parishioners. He was engaged in 
writing religious books. Probably he was a friend of 
Yale’s. They both took life seriously. 

In 1707, the Governor had persuaded the church- 
wardens of Wrexham church to permit him to erect at 
his own cost a gallery that would seat himself and his 
family and a few others, across the chancel, where a 
rood screen may have once stood. He reserved six 
seats. The others were at the disposal of the church 
wardens. The gallery was immediately back of the 
pulpit. The seats probably faced the congregation. A 
memorial tablet to his father and mother is still on the 
south wall of the chancel arch on a level with the loca- 
tion of the Governor’s gallery. Eleven years after the 
gallery was erected he got permission to take it down 
at his own expense and move it to the West end of the 
church. Probably he got tired of crawling up through 
narrow stairs, and decided that at his age (he was then 
70 years old—an “aged man’’ in those days) he could 
be more comfortable in a pew on the church floor, or 
he may have stopped going to Wrexham.’ He gave the 
church two religious paintings, one of which is still 


1G. H. Hamilton, Queen Square, London, 1926. 
*MS. records of the Church. Also Palmer, History of the Parish Church of Wrexham, 
pp. 40-41. 
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there; ‘‘a pulpit and sounding board, a clock dial, and 
a carving of the royal arms of England. He also re- 
flagged and re-railed the altar-space, and furnished it 
with a new altar-table having a marble top.” There is 
no question but that he was a good churchman and 
not a dissenter. No wonder he demurred at making a 
gift to the Collegiate School in Connecticut, as we shall 
learn later. 

It is possible that in the Spring of 1711 the Governor 
may have heard of the serious illness of his illegitimate 
son Charles in Capetown. At all events we do know 
that about this time he sent to Connecticut for one of 
his cousins to come over to England and be adopted as 
his heir. It may have been this that attracted the 
attention of Jeremiah Dummer, a keen young Ameri- 
can whom the Province of Massachusetts had sent to 
London to represent it as its agent. It will be remem- 
bered that Dummer,’ born in Boston, the son of Jere- 
miah Dummer, silversmith, engraver and magistrate, 
graduated from Harvard in 1699, took a Ph.D. at 
Utrecht in 1703, and before he ‘‘recovered”’ from it 
surprised his distinguished fellow alumni and Governor 
Dudley by an uninvited address in Latin at the Har- 
vard commencement in 1704. Shortly afterwards he 
was recommended by Increase Mather for a professor- 
ship but did not make a hit in his native town and 
went to England from whence he never returned. In 
London, he became a prominent lawyer, and as a man 
of fashion knew everybody about town. 

He was a friend of the Rev. James Pierpont of New 
Haven with whom he carried on a correspondence. To 
him from London on May 22, 1711, Jeremiah Dummer 
wrote: 

Here is Mr. Yale, formerly Governor of Fort George in the 
Indies, who has got a prodigious estate, and now by Mr. 


Dixwell sends for a relation of his from Connecticut to make 
him his heir, having no son. He told me lately, that he 


1Palmer, History of the Thirteen Country Townships of the Old Parish of Wrexham, p. 249. 
28. E. Morison, Harvard College in the X VII Century, I1, 469, 470, 535, 548. 
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intended to bestow a charity upon some college in Oxford, 
under certain restrictions which he mentioned. But I think he 
should much rather do it to your college, seeing he is a New 
England and I think a Connecticut man. If therefore when his 
kinsman comes over, you will write him a proper letter on that 
subject, I will take care to press it home.’ 


The ‘‘kinsman” was young David Yale, son of 
Elihu’s own cousin John Yale of North Haven, Conn. 
David went to England in 1712.2, David was born 
Oct. 8, 1699, so he was twelve years old when he went 
to his wealthy kinsman, the Nabob of Queen Square. 
Whether he brought with him from the Rev. James 
Pierpont the “‘proper letter’ that Jeremy Dummer 
suggested we do not know. 

The next information we have on this subject comes 
from a letter from Jeremy Dummer to friend Pierpont, 
dated May 5th, 1713, in which he reports his success 
in collecting books for the new ‘‘Colledge.’’ He was 
not very happy about it. A possible benfactor who 
had promised to give his ‘“‘great valuable library’ died 
suddenly leaving it to a “‘Stranger.””’ Now “Mr. Yale 
has done something, though very little considering his 
Estate and particular relation to your Collony.’* As 
a matter of fact he gave forty volumes, some of which 
are still on the shelves of the Yale Library. This was 
more than most. Dummer had secured four volumes in 
folio from Sir Richard Blackmore who brought the 
books “‘in his own chariot,’’ but in general he found the 
collection of books ‘‘troublesome as well as expensive”’ 
because the benefactors contented themselves with 
giving very few volumes each, so that he had “almost 
as many benefactors as books’’! 

Possibly Governor Yale was not deeply impressed 
by the superior advantages of the Collegiate School 
which had been established in that remote New Eng- 
land wilderness where he spent part of his childhood, 


1Dexter, Documentary History of Yale University, p. 56. 

2A paper by Sheldon B. Thorpe, read before the New Haven Colony Historical Society, 
Mar. 30, 1891. N. H. Journal—Courier, Apr. 1-3, 1891. 

*Documentary History of Yale University, p. 58. 
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but which he had not seen for more than sixty years, 
If he made inquiries regarding the progress of the 
school, which was then located at Saybrook, of which 
he probably had never heard, he learned that it did not 
compare at all favorably with Oxford as a place in 
which to have one’s memory perpetuated by generous 
gifts. So he contented himself with being one of a group 
whom Agent Dummer persuaded to contribute books 
to the new institution. The group included Sir Isaac 
Newton, who sent his “Principia’’; Sir Richard Steele, 
who contributed eleven volumes of ‘“‘Tatlers’” and 
“‘Spectators’’; and Sir Edmond Andros who managed 
to spare a copy of “Josephus” and an Armenian 
Dictionary! 

On January 26th, 1714, a disastrous fire destroyed 
the largest and most magnificent mansion in the 
vicinity of Queen Square—Powis House—at that 
time the French Embassy.' This fire may have de- 
stroyed part of Elihu Yale’s property, or it may have 
been another fire on which he collected insurance from 
the Sun Fire-Office in 1719.? 

What young David of Connecticut was doing at this 
time we do not know. He is not on the books of any of 
the London schools. Perhaps he went to school in 
Wales or he may have had a tutor. It is possible that 
the portrait of Elihu Yale, now in the possession of the 
Elizabethan Club at Yale, which shows him attended 
by a handsome young man about 16 or 17 years old, 
may have been painted at the time of David’s stay 
with his great cousin and when it was expected that he 
would be the heir. He seems to have been entered at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1718, as a Fellow 
Commoner ‘‘which gave him a sort of superior posi- 
tion whereby he ate with the Fellows.’ 

About this time, however, he returned to America to 
be made a deacon in the dissenter’s church at the age of 


1European Magazine, June 1804. 


*Chronological Diary for the Year 1719, p. 4. 
*For this information I am indebted to Mrs. Powers of the Yale Library, who received it 


from the Master of Pembroke. 
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18! Since his church was aggressively hostile to any 
leanings towards episcopacy and had dismissed their 
minister for suspected tendencies in that direction’ it 
seems probable that he had displeased his rich cousin 
by his friendly attitude towards “dissent” and so went 
home rather suddenly, just as he was beginning to 
study at Cambridge. Perhaps the atmosphere of 
Pembroke, long known as the college of bishops because 
so many famous bishops had come from its cloisters, 
brought out his latent Puritanism and caused the 
break that sent him flying home. Had he turned out to 
be a good Episcopalian, Elihu might have made him 
his heir and not taken any interest in the suggestion 
he was about to receive. 

In October, 1716, the Trustees of the Connecticut 
Collegiate School, taking notice of a popular subscrip- 
tion which had been raised in New Haven and which 
was larger than either Hartford or Saybrook could 
show, decided to establish the school in the “city of 
elms” and to erect there a college and a Rector’s house. 
So the school went to New Haven where Elihu Yale’s 
father and grandmother had spent some years.’ 

Soon after commencement, which was celebrated in 
September, 1717, the college building began to take 
shape. News of this reached Boston, and interested 
the influential Reverend Cotton Mather. 

Cotton Mather’s interest in the new collegiate school 
in Connecticut was undoubtedly due in part to his dis- 
appointment with Harvard.’ It will be remembered 
that he graduated from Harvard at the age of fifteen, 
having been hazed by the more ungodly students and 
being more popular with his instructors than with his 
classmates. He became an Overseer at the age of 24, 
and was elected a Fellow at the age of 27. His father 


18. B. Thrope, opus cit. 

*The founding of Yale College in 1701 and the first 25 years of its history are given 
comprehensively and entertainingly ia Edwin Oviatt’s The Beginnings of Yale, 1701-1726 
published by the Yale University Press in 1916, illustrated with more than 130 charming 
drawings. 

‘Josiah Quincy, History of Harvard University, Vol. I, passim. 
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was then President or, more correctly, Rector of 
Harvard. But in 1701 his father was forced out of 
office and Cotton Mather tried to get the job himself, 
He was “twice balked of the Harvard presidency.’” 
The Massachusetts House of Representatives did 
actually appoint him but failed to make it stick. So 
he resigned as a Fellow and began to take a lively 
interest in the new institution then just starting in 
Connecticut. It is said that he came to look upon it as 
the hope of that Congregational education in which he 
believed. Anyhow, possibly at Dummer’s suggestion, 
he undertook to write a long letter to Elihu Yale. 

Cotton Mather’s name was not unknown in London. 
He had published a vast amount. He had contributed 
to the Royal Society—and had been elected a Fellow 
in 1713. Elihu Yale was elected a Fellow on Dec. 30, 
1717. He had many distinguished correspondents in 
London although he does not appear to have spent 
any time there. His father lived there for four years 
as the agent of Massachusetts, and doubtless through 
him he was able to make friends at a distance. His 
letter to Yale is a historic document. 

Ingeniously worded, adroitly suggesting both spirit- 
ual and worldly advantage to a possible patron who 
had lost his only son, it planted a seed which bore 
such important fruit that it is worth reproducing in 
full, at least insofar as it concerns that momentous 
incident, the generosity of Governor Yale. 

Here is what Cotton Mather wrote, on November 
14, 17172 

The Colony of Connecticut, having for some years had a 
College at Saybrook without a collegious way of living for it, 
have lately begun to erect a large edifice for it in the town of 
New Haven. The charge of that expensive building is not yet 
all paid, nor are there yet any funds of revenues for salaries to 
the Professors and instructors to the society. 

Sir, though you have your felicities in your family, which I 
pray God continue and multiply, yet certainly, if what is 


Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, I, 548. 
2Dexter, Documentary History of Yale University, pp. 163-164. 
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forming at New Haven might wear the name of Yale College, 
it would be better than a name of sons and daughters. And 
your munificence might easily obtain for you such a com- 
memoration and perpetuation of your valuable name, as would 
indeed be much better than an Egyptian pyramid. 

We have an excellent friend, our Agent, Mr. Jeremiah 
Dummer, who has been a tender, prudent, active and useful 
patron of the infant College at Connecticut . . . He will doubt- 
less wait upon you, and propose to you and concert with you 
the methods in which your benignity to New Haven may be 
best expressed. 

Nor will it be any disadvantage unto your person or family, 
for a good people to make mention of you in their prayers unto 
the glorious Lord, as one who has loved their nation, and sup- 
ported and strengthened the seminary from whence they 
expect the supply of all their synagogues. . . 


Fortunately, Jeremiah Dummer, although a Har- 
vard man and rebuked by some of his friends for his 
activities in connection with the new school in 
Connecticut, conceived it to be his duty as the new 
Agent of the Connecticut Colony to continue his 
activities in their behalf. On March 12, 1718 he re- 
ported he was trying to get a “Present from Mr. 
Yale” for the new building.’ 

During the winter of 1717-18, Yale saw something 
of Gen. Francis Nicholson, an ardent Churchman, who 
knew Gov. Gurdon Saltonstall had sent some books to 
the Collegiate School, and knew of Elihu’s charitable 
inclinations. The General urged him to help the new 
college as he himself had helped “St. John’s” in 
Maryland, and “William and Mary” in Virginia.? 

In June 1718, Cotton Mather was able to write to 
Governor Gurdon Saltonstall as follows 33 

Tis an unspeakable pleasure unto me, that I have been in 
any measure capable of serving so precious a thing as your 
College at New Haven. 


Governor Yale now gives you a sensible proof, that he has 
begun to take it under his patronage and protection. But I am 


'Documentary History of Yale University, p. 164. 

2MS. letter from the Trustees to Gen. Nicholson preserved in the Yale Univ. Archives. 
Also, MS. Minutes of the Soc. Prop. Gos. For. Pts., passim. 

*Documentary History of Yale University, pp. 170-171. 
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informed, that what he now does is very little in proportion to 
what he will do, when once he finds, by the name of it, that it 
may claim an adoption with him. Yale College cannot fail of 
Mr. Yale’s generous and growing bounty. I confess, that it was 
a great and inexcusable presumption in me, to make myself so 
far the godfather of the beloved infant as to propose a name 
for it. But I assured myself, that if a succession of solid and 
lasting benefits might be entailed upon it, your Honor and the 
Honorable Trustees would pardon me, and the proposal would 
be complied withal. 


Evidently, the brilliant idea which he had boldly 
conceived that Governor Yale might be influenced by 
being assured of the perpetuation of his name, even 
though he had no sons, had borne fruit. ‘A few days be- 
fore Commencement” (Sept. 1718) came the news that 
there had arrived at Boston ‘‘a Large Box of Books, 
the Picture & Arms of K. George and two hundred lb. 
Sterling worth of English Goods, all to the vallue of 
800 lb. in our money, from Governr Yale of London.” 
This was a large amount of money to be received from 
a single individual; furthermore it was thought to be 
the forerunner of ‘‘a succession of solid and lasting 
benefits.”” Accordingly, the Trustees acted promptly 
to change the name of the ‘‘Colledge.”’ 

And so it came about, as Professor Morison says in 
his recent remarkable study of the history of Harvard 
College,” that ‘‘It may well be a matter for congratula- 
tion and pride that Harvard men not only founded, 
governed, and supported Yale in her infancy, but even 
obtained for her a patron, a library and a name.” 
Nevertheless, as has been suggested, had Boston 
treated David Yale with more hospitality, had Jeremy 
Dummer liked Boston and been made a professor at 
Harvard, and had Cotton Mather been given the 
presidency of Harvard which he wanted, the history 
of the Connecticut College would have been different! 
The name “Yale” would probably have been connected 
solely with locks. 


1Dexter, Documentary History of Yale University, p. 157. 
28. E. Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, II, 548. 
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As it happened, however, the Commencement 
program which had already been printed with the old 
name of the ‘‘Collegiate School” on it, was destroyed 
and a new program printed with the first official 
appearance of the name “Yale College.” 

A grandiloquent letter was sent to Governor Yale 
which must have caused that worthy to feel that his 
gift was duly appreciated. Probably the pompous 
prolixity of the epistle really pleased him. Here are 
the first two sentences of what he had to read: 


Honourable Sir 

We Trustees of the Collegiate School of Connecticutt, fixed 
in the Ancient famous Town of New Haven, have convened on 
our Academical Solemnities, where we have had the Honour 
done us of seeing the names of the famous Books sent us from yr. 
Honr. appearing in the Catalogue of the Books of the noble- 
spirited Benefactors of our School, and of knowing your most 
generous Bounty of a Large Quantity of very agreeable Goods, 
together with a further Ornament of Choice Books, his 
Majesties Picture & arms are safely arrived at Boston, and 
had the Happiness of the Honble. Coll. Tayler, Representing 
yr. Honr., gracing the Solemnities of our Commencmt. In 
whose presence, a great number of Learned Men & fautors of 
Learning attending, We the Trustees in the Large & Splendid 
Hall of our Building, Have done our School the Honour of 
naming it with your Illustrious Name & have called it Yale- 
Colledge, and read off a Memorial of it in the Lattin Tongue, 
and also a Memorial of the Same in the English Tongue, 
answered with a Counterpart in Lattin, which Coll. Tayler was 
pleased to say was very agreeable to him representing yr. 
Honr.*? (Col. William Tailer, a friend of General Nicholson, 
had visited London in 1711, knew Dummer, and had been 
Lieut. Governor of Massachusetts.) 


In April, 1719, Jeremiah Dummer wrote Governor 
Gurdon Saltonstall that when he gave Governor Yale 
the news that the College had been named after him he 
seemed ‘‘more than a little pleased with his being 
patron of such a seat of the muses.”’ It was then that 
Dummer learned why it had taken so long to interest 


'Yale Library Gazette, VI, 15-17. 
*Dexter, Documentary History of Yale University, pp. 176-177. Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial, Amer. & W.I., 1710-1711, p. 369. 
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him. The Governor admitted that he had been in 
grave doubt as to whether it was appropriate for him, 
a good churchman and the descendant of high church 
dignitaries, to “promote an academy of dissenters.” 
Apparently, this had been discussed with Mr. Dum- 
mer who had finally succeeded in convincing the 
Governor that there was no better way of promoting 
the discipline of the Church of England and making 
men appreciate it than by giving dissenters a good 
education.! 

The personal vanity of the wealthy and illustrous 
ex-Governor of Madras was further gratified by Mr. 
Dummer’s success in suggesting that a full length 
portrait be sent with more books and some “matha- 
matical instruments,’”’ of which quite a number were 
in his great collection. 

Jeremy Dummer thus describes the painting: 
“Mr. Yale’s picture at full length with his nephew’s 
on the same canvas is drawn for a present to your 
Colledge Hall.’”’ This may be the painting now in 
the Elizabethan Club. We do not know of any proper 
“‘nephew.”’ It may have been his cousin whom he had 
let go back to the dissenters in North Haven and 
whose picture he no longer valued. Anyhow, the 
painting referred to by Dummer never came to the 
“Colledge Hall.”” The Elizabethan Club portrait did 
not come to this country until this century.’ 

About this time, 1719, a Charity School for girls 
was established at Berse, not far from Wrexham, 
largely through the efforts of Dean Peter Drelincourt. 
To this Elihu Yale promised to give £5 yearly.’ Of his 
other charities, apart from gifts to the Wrexham 
church and subscriptions to the Society for the Propo- 
gation of the Gospel, of which he was a member, it 
has been difficult to find any particulars, although 


1Dexter, opus cit., pp. 192-193. 
2The University’s Three Portraits of Elihu Yale: the original Zeeman (1717) and those 
in the Corporation Room and the Elisabethan Club. Yale Alumni Weekly, Nov. 28, 1913. 


*Palmer, Thirteen Country Townships, p. 92. 
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when he was ill in London in 1721 the paper said he 
was “eminently known for his extensive Charity.’” 
Probably Jeremy Dummer had talked about his gifts 
to the Connecticut college. 

His chief interest at this time seems to have been in 
his enormous art collection. After 1718, his name no 
longer appears as a rate payer in the Wrexham vestry 
records. He was now seventy years old, had spent 
more than a third of his life in one of the hottest parts 
of the Tropics, and probably preferred to live quietly 
in London instead of travelling back and forth to 
North Wales. It may have been to please his wife and 
youngest daughter Ursula, still unmarried, that he 
negotiated with son-in-law Sir James Cavendish for 
the Mansion House of Latimer, twenty miles from 
London, in the lovely valley of the Chess.? In addi- 
tion to his large house in Queen Square he had 
bought two houses in Southampton Row, not far 
away.’ He also had ‘‘a small house at the corner of 
Brunswick Row’”’ and several coach houses and stables. 
He needed them all to store his paintings and objects 
of art which must have crowded his family almost to 
distraction. 

He apparently had, to an extraordinary degree, the 
desire to ‘‘collect,’’ and thanks to his very large fortune 
he was able to gratify this mania to an amazing ex- 
treme. It took more than thirty auction sales to dispose 
of his effects after his death. In order not to glut the 
market the sales were held in series, generally six at a 
time, at intervals of a couple of months, more or less. 
They were well advertised. His ‘“‘Collection’’ must 
have been well known.‘ 


1The Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer, July 8, 1721. Classified Digest of the Records of 
the Society for the Propogation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1701-1892. London, 1893. 
p. 835. 

*Records of Buckinghampshire, vi, 28-34. 

*The Daily Courant, London, May 8, 1723. 

‘The Yale Gallery of Fine Arts has the painting of George I by Kneller given by Elihu 
Yale; also a beautiful snuff box of his. The Victoria and Albert Museum in South Kens- 
ington has some pieces of Portuguese silver and an Oriental velvet bedspread that came 
from Madryn Castle and may have belonged to Elihu Yale. E. Alfred Jones, “‘Some old 
Portuguese and Other Foreign Silver at Madryn Castle” in The Connoisseur for July, 
1910. Vol. xxvii, pp. 164-170. 
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It was described as ‘‘consisting of a large collection 
of Pictures, Jewels, fine chac’d Philigrew and House- 
hold Plate, Gold and Silver Watches, Clocks with 
several Motions, Velvets, Broad-Cloths, Silks, and 
Muslins, Mathematical and Surgeons Instruments, 
curious Fire Arms, Swords, and Canes, India Japan 
Cabinets, fine Snuff-boxes, with many Curiosities in 
Gold, Silver, and Agate.’” 

The first series of sales lasted from Dec. 14th to 
20th, 1721. The second series of six, lasted from 
January 31st until February 6th, 1722.2 The third 
series of six sales, described in the advertisements as 
“The last Sale for this Season,’”’ ran from March 8th 
until March 14th, 1722. It was said to be the ‘Most 
Valuable Part of the Collection of Elihu Yale, Esq.,” 
and consisted of “Jewels, (particularly that cele- 
brated Diamond Ring, on which is cut the Arms of 
England and Scotland, formerly belonging to Mary 
Queen of Scots) fine Diamond and Pear! Necklaces,” 
watches, clocks, plate, ‘‘with several dozens of Silver 
Plates, and some Dishes; a large Collection of valuable 
Pictures and Limnings, among which is the Capital 
Picture of the Samaritan Woman, by the famous 
Vander Werf; a fine India Skreen standing upwards of 
ten Foot, with great Variety of extraordinary India 
Cabinets, and divers Sorts of useful Household Goods; 
Brass Cannons,” etc. etc. This catalogue was not 
distributed at the coffee or chocolate houses, but 
only at the place of sale and at Mr. Cook’s “‘near the 
Vine Tavern in Broad Street near Golden Square, 
St. James’s.”’ 


1Advertisements of the first six-day Sale, appeared daily in the Daily Courant from 
Dec. 6, 1721 until the last day, Dec. 20th. They were also published in the London 
Gazette and the Post-Boy. Catalogues were distributed ‘“‘gratis at the Place of Sale (the 
house in Queen Square), at Mr. Ozenda’s Chocolate House, St. James’s, at Mr. Innys’s in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Burton’s Coffee-house, Covent-Garden.” Two copies are 
known to be in existence, one in the private collection of Seymour deRicci, Esq., and the 
other in the British Museum. 

2Dr. John F. Fulton of Yale University has a copy of the Catalogue of the Second 
Series. He has deposited a photostat of it in the Yale Library. 

?The only known copy of a catalogue of this third series of sales is in the collection of 
Seymour deRicci, Esq. who has kindly permitted a photostat of it to be made for the Yale 
Library. 
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After a lapse of nine months a fourth series of sales 
was advertised in the Daily Courant, November 9th 
to 19th, 1722. It began on Nov. 15th and ran for 
several days, just how many we do not know. No copy 
of the catalogue is known to be in existence. 

On January 31st, 1723 a fifth series began, running 
for six days.' Besides the usual hundreds of ‘‘Pictures,”’ 
many ‘“‘on Cloath, without frames,’’ there are “‘several 
curious Antiques in various Stones of Altra-Relievo’s, 
and Seals; with a great many Antient and Modern 
Silver Medals and Coins .. .” and ‘‘A very valuable 
Library of Books in most Languages, of History, 
Divinity, Law, and other Polite Learning.” The 
pictures, mostly paintings, were sold in lots of seven, 
ten or fifteen, generally without any attempt at 
description. In this fifth series of sales, 1,480 pictures 
had to be disposed of as well as about 2000 volumes 
in English and Latin. 

Two weeks later, Auctioneer Cock began advertis- 
ing a sixth series in the Daily Courant “On Monday 
the 1lth of March (1723), the Remainder of the 
Collection of Pictures, Antique Seals, several Curiosi- 
ties, small Pearl Necklaces, &c.’”* The Catalogue con- 
tains mention of hundreds of pictures in frames and 
without frames, dozens of pearl buttons, scores of seals, 
and an amazing number of rings, not heretofore men- 
tioned in any of the catalogues.* 

By putting a large number of things in a lot, the 
auctioneer managed to get through the sixth series in 
four days. However, he warned in his advertisements 
and in the catalogue that this sale while finishing up 
Elihu’s “‘intire Collection” did not include “‘his most 
valuable Jewels, unset, and Furniture in the Country.”’ 

A week later, Mr. Cock began advertising “The 
most valuable, and all the remaining Collection of 
Jewels” to be sold on April 17th, 1723.4 This series 


1A unique copy of the catalogue is preserved in the British Museum. 

*Daily Courant, Feb. 18th, 1723, Feb. 20, 22, Mar. 8, 11, 13 and 15. 

*The only known copy is in the British Museum. 

‘Daily Courant, Mar. 21, 1723, and also Mar. 30th, Apr. 9th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 
19th, 20th and 23rd 
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lasted three or four days. No catalogues are known to 
exist. 

From the catalogues and from the advertisements 
it is easy to see that the Nabob of Queen Square had 
an extraordinary “collection” of great value, even 
admitting that not all of the five thousand paintings 
were particularly desirable. Where he kept his thou- 
sands of paintings, his hundreds of engravings, watches, 
snuff boxes, firearms and jewels, to say nothing of all 
the so-called ‘curiosities’ is a mystery, although as 
has been pointed out he had four houses in London 
besides coach houses. Anyhow it is not surprising that 
Jeremy Dummer spoke of his ‘‘prodigious estate’ and 
was disappointed not to get more out of him. 

On Feb. 25, 1721, Agent Dummer wrote to Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall: ““Mr. Yale has shipped a hundred 
pounds Sterl. in goods for your Colledge. They go 
consigned to Mr. Cradock, who carries them with him, 
being upon his return to Boston by Capt. Letherid. 
This however is but halfe what Mr. Yale promis’d me 
a month ago, when he assure’d me he would remit you 
200 lbs. Sterl. per annum during his life, & make a 
settled annual provision to take place after his death. 
But old Gentlemen are forgetfull. I was with him last 
night, to refresh his memory about the books, pictures 
& other presents which I formerly mention’d to you, 
& to see if they could be ready to go with the goods, but 
it seems they won’t be in order ’till a month hence. I 
shall be glad if they are ready then.’” 

Probably this last gift of ‘“‘goods’’ reached Boston 
safely. It was shipped on the same ship with a letter 
that came to Rev. Timothy Woodbridge, one of the 
Trustees, in March 1721. The final accounting of the 
sale of goods sent over by Governor Yale was not made 
until June 28th, 1721. The total amount realized from 
the sale was 562 lbs. 12s. or quite a little more than 
Governor Yale expected. 


1Dexter, Documentary History of Yale University, p. 209. 
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In view of Yale’s interest in textiles when he was 
Governor of Madras it is worth noting that the 
inventory of the “goods’’ shows them to have con- 
sisted of muslins, calico, poplins, silk crape, camlett, 
garlix' and “pieces of Stufe” packed in trunks.’ It 
should be added that these textiles were sold “for 
200% advance” over “the prime cost.” How the 
“cost”? was known does not appear. 

The first lot of goods was thought to be worth only 
200 pounds, when news of its arrival reached the 
college authorities.? If this last lot be added to it, 
that would make the expected value of the goods to be 
£300 instead of £562. To get an idea of the impor- 
tance of the gift there should also be added the value of 
the 300 books and the painting and arms of George I 
which were considered to be worth about £600. This 
makes the actual total of his gifts, in the money of 
that day to be about £1162, or say $28,000. in money 
of today. 

Jeremy Dummer probably never saw Governor 
Yale again. In The Weekly Journal for July 8, 1721, it 
was reported that Elihu Yale, Esq., “commonly called 
Governor Yale’”’ lies at the point of death, “at his 
house in Queen’s Square.’”’ His death on that day was 
reported by The Post Boy.‘ In a notice of his death 
which appeared in Applebee’s Original Weekly Journal 
for July 15, 1721 it speaks of him as ‘‘an East-Indian 
merchant of very great fortunes.”” The Weekly Journal 
or British Gazetteer for July 15th also notices his 
death and calls him ‘“‘a very eminent Merchant.” On 
July 18th The Daily Post says: ‘‘Yesterday Morning 
the Corpse of Elihu Yale, Esq., was carry’d out of 
Town in order to be interr’d at Wrexham in Wales.” 
This notice is repeated in the Gazetteer for July 22nd.° 


‘Probably garlits, a kind of linen cloth, according to Mr. W. A. Slade of the Library of 
Congress, who, in this, as well as in many other matters, has been of the greatest assistance 
in the preparation of this monograph. 

‘Dexter, opus cit., p. 217. 

*Dexter, opus cit., p. 157. 

‘No. 4987. 

‘From the files of these papers in the British Museum. 
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In view of the small size of these papers and the fact 
that it was not customary to report the death, still 
less the illness, of any but titled or very distinguished 
people, it is fair to draw the conclusion that Governor 
Yale was a noted person in London in his day. 

Five days after his body is reported to have left 
London, an entry was made in the Record of Baptisms 
and Burials in the Church in Wrexham as follows: 
“July 22, 1721, Eliugh Yale, Esq., was Buryed.’” His 
father and mother had been buried beneath the church 
floor but at his own request he was given a prominent 
place in the churchyard near the foot of the famous 
tower. An iron fence was erected around his grave 
and an interesting inscription was carved on one side 
of the tomb.? 

The entry in the church records is in a crabbed hand. 
The spelling of the name “Eliugh” was due to some- 
one’s ignorance. All the other entries in the Vestry 
book carry “Elihu” spelled correctly. On the tomb as 
it stands today, restored by the Yale Corporation in 
1874 and repaired in 1894,’ the South side bears an 
inscription spelt as in the Vestry records and sur- 
mounted by the letters MS which probably means 
that the old inscription had so far disappeared that 
the new one had to be copied out of the MS. records. 


IMS. Vestry Records, Wrexham. 

2The iron fence shows quite plainly in an engraving by Samuel and Nathaniel Buck, 
published in London in Sept. 1748, and so does the sun-dial that still stands near the 
tomb—and which originally may have been his gift. But vid. Palmer, History of the 
Parish Church of Wrexham, p. 47. The appearance and the location of the present sun- 
dial correspond to that in the engraving of 1748 although Palmer says it was erected in 
1809, and I am informed by Canon Davies, the Vicar of Wrexham, that the dial is so 
marked. This may have been merely a restoration. 

*MS. Records of the Yale Corporation. Secretary Carl A. Lohmann, of Yale University, 
writes me that on Oct. 3, 1874, the Prudential Committee of the Yale Corporation voted 
“to recommend to the Corporation to defray the expense of the restoration of the tomb of 
Governor Elihu Yale in Wrexham, Wales ($40).” He adds that ‘‘we do not know who 
first reported the need of the restoration.” It seems possible that it may have been 
Professor Franklin Bowditch Dexter who at that time was Secretary of the Corporation 
and who had been at Wrexham in 1873. Dexter mentions this fact in his essay on Governor 
Yale which was read before the New Haven Colony Historical Society, Dec. 2, 1878. He 
speaks of the “plain altar-tomb” and says ““The inscriptions upon it have all been recut 
or replaced in modern times, and may not be relied upon for accuracy.” He also says that 
the inscription on the south side which is reported to have given the date of Elihu's 
birth as April 5, 1648 “is now obliterated.”” F. B. Dexter in the Papers of the N. H. Colony 
Historical Society, ITI, 231, 239, 245. 
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On the north side is the famous verse which has 
been so frequently reproduced and which appears to 
have been somewhat altered during one of the restora- 
tions.'! The oldest known version of the poetical epitaph 
is in Thomas Pennant’s ‘Tours in Wales.’”’ Pennant 
(1726-1798) was a noted naturalist and a trained 
observer, so it is likely that he made a careful copy of 
the original. He even noticed that the first three lines 
were very properly bracketed. He gives it as follows: 

Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Afric travell’d, and in Asia wed, 

Where long he liv’d, and thriv’d; at London dead. 
Much good, some ill, he did; so hope all’s even, 
And that his soul, through mercy’s gone to heaven. 
You that survive, and read, take care 

For this most certain exit to prepare: 


For only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.? 


The epitaph as it exists today*® and which the usually 
well informed Baddeley‘ says was “restored by the 
Yale authorities in 1874,’ differs from Pennant’s text 
in several particulars.5 In the first place there are no 
italics and there is no bracket for the triplet. In the 
second place it reads ‘‘Africa” instead of Afric.”’ In 
the third place the words “‘this tale’ have been added 
in line six, after the word “read.”’ And, finally, the 
couplet which was taken from the last two lines of the 
song in James Shirley’s ‘“‘The Contention of Ajax and 
Ulysses” has been inexcusably butchered so as to read: 


Where blest in peace, the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the silent dust. 


A casual re-reading of the last four lines will show that 
originally they made better sense. 

It appears probable that Elihu Yale himself com- 
posed the epitaph. He may have been helped by his 


1Palmer, History of the Thirteen Country Townships of the Old Parish of Wrexham, 
p. 252, n. 44a. 

*Pennant, Tours in Wales, London, 1810, I, 400-401. 

*My visits to the tomb were made in the latter part of August, 1937. 

‘North Wales, II, 24. 

‘The changes were made before Professor Dexter's visit, opus cit., p. 245. 
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son-in-law, Dudley North. The Norths were fond of 
music, as is shown by the musical collections in the MS 
North papers in the British Museum. The song, ‘“‘The 
Glories of our blood and state’”’ which Calchas sings 
“before the body of Ajax, supported by six Princes” 
at the close of Shirley’s play, was set to music ‘‘excel- 
lently composed by Mr. Ed. Coleman.’ In William 
Oldys’ copy of Langbaine’s “Dramatic Poets’’ is a note 
in his handwriting in which he says that this is ‘‘the fine 
song which old Bowman us’d to sing to K. Charles and 
which he has often sung to me .. . and therein also 
the fine lines 

Your heads must come 

To the cold Tomb, 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in their Dust.” 

Since this was a popular and well-known song during 
the lifetime of Dudley North of Glemham, and since 
the Norths were fond of music, it is quite likely that he 
was familiar with it and may possibly have helped to 
write the epitaph which ends with the same couplet, 
or nearly the same, as the song. 

However that may be, Baddeley says that “the 
original side stone of the tomb is now in the Hall of 
Yale University.’* Apparently when, in 1874, the 
Corporation restored the tomb, the original (?) carved 
sandstone slab, much the worse for the wear and tear 
of its one hundred and fifty-three winters, was sent to 
New Haven to show the Corporation how badly a new 
stone had been needed. It seems to have disappeared. 
The tomb had been restored by the Parish in 1820. 

Shortly after the death of Governor Yale, his un- 
married daughter Ursula died and was buried at 
Latimer. Her will, preserved in Somerset House, 
shows her to have been interested in charity and 
anxious to help the poor and needy. 

The will of Elihu Yale was not signed nor quite 
completed. 


1Honoria and Mammon by James Shirley, London, 1659, p. 118. 
*This copy is in the British Museum. 
*North Wales, II, 24. 
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March 8, 1723, Dummer wrote Gov. Saltonstall: 
“The Suit in Doctors Commons about the legacy to 
Yale College goes on well in the main and has a good 
prospect. There is indeed one unfavorable circum- 
stance attending it which I did not know until this 
week, that the Preamble to the will and the Schedule 
were distinct papers and found in different places. 
This will be an objection but I believe not strong 
enough to hinder the probate.’’! In June 1723 Dummer 
wrote: “The validity of Mr. Yale’s will is not yet de- 
termon’d, but is depending in Doctor’s Commons.” July 
22,1723 Dummer wrote to Governor Saltonstall: “I am 
still in the Commons about Govr. Yale’s will; because 
the Sons-in-Law use every art of dalay.”’ 

In September, 1723 Dummer reports that he is going 
on with his ‘‘Suit in Doctor’s Commons for the probate 
of Mr. Yale’s imperfect will, as fast as the Slow pro- 
ceedings of that Court & the Studyed delays of the 
Administratrix will permit.’”? The widow, Catherine 
Yale, had taken the oath as Administratrix in July 
1722. Finally, Dummer reports in February, 1725 
that ‘‘we lost Our Cause in the Commons by the vile 
decree of the Dean of the Arches (Archives?), who, I 
verily believe was corrupted.’” 

And so ended all hopes of getting a substantial 
legacy from Governor Yale. The family did not get 
as much as they hoped to, for the House of Lords 
decided adversely an appeal of Catherine Yale in a suit 
to recover the whole or at least part of a levy of 40,000 
pounds taken by the Government on a bond signed for a 
defaulting employee of the Treasury by his friend Elihu. 
The defalcation amounted to less than 13,000 pounds, 
but the Government declared the whole bond forfeited.° 

'1Dexter, Documentary History of Yale University, p. 237. 


*Dexter, opus cit., p. 244. 

*MS. Registry of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Divisions of the High Court of 
Justice. 

‘Dexter, opus cit., p. 257. 

5N. H. Courier-Journal, Oct. 17, 1901. contains a copy of the documents furnished by 
Capt. Chas. H. Townshend of New Haven, a descendant of Elihu Yale’s uncle Thomas. 
In the British Museum are the briefs in the case: Katherine Yale, Widow, Relict, and 
Administratriz of Elihu Yale, Esq.: lately deceased, Plaintiff. His Present Majesty, 
Defendant. The Plaintiff in Error’e CASE. The Defendant's Case. 
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Catherine Yale was in the courts on a number of 
suits in an effort to recover some of the loans the 
Governor had made, including one to Sir Richard 
Steele in 1723.1 

When Catherine died in February 1727/8 her 
daughter, Lady Anne Cavendish, was appointed ad- 
ministratrix of her estate. And in 1734 a commission 
was issued to Benjamin Hynmers, executor named in 
the will of Catherine Yale to administer the estates of 
his mother and his half sister Anne.? As the step-son of 
Elihu Yale he owned portraits of Ursula Yale, her sister 
Catherine Yale North and of the Governor’s wife, which 
he left by will to his faithful servant, Mary Hall. She 
left them to her brother William who, in his will, ordered 
them sold for the benefit of his heirs. Where they are 
now is still an unsolved mystery.’ 

Although Elihu Yale left several grandchildren, the 
stock soon ran out and no direct descendants of his 
have lived in this century. On the other hand, the 
College, to which he was induced to make a contribu- 
tion, and which he undoubtedly intended to befriend 
in his will, is still flourishing. As Cotton Mather 
prophesied to Elihuin that famous letter, his munifi- 
cence has obtained for him ‘‘a commemoration and 
perpetuation” of his “valuable name,” “much better 
than an Egyptian pyramid.” 


1Willard Connely, Sir Richard Steele, p. 397; and MS. Chancery 11/319, 5, 6, 8, 9. 
P.R.O. Exchequer of Pleas, Orders, E 12/35; as discovered by Miss Ruth Anna Fisher 
who has been of great assistance in this and other searches. 

2MS. Records of Somerset House. 

*Lord Chesham, the owner of the Manor at Latimer, Bucks, and of a valuable collection 
of portraits, has kindly sent to Yale University photographs of portraits of Dudley 
North of Glemham, Elihu Yale’s son-in-law, and of Bishop Chandler of Durham and 
Mrs. Chandler whose son and daughter married Yale’s granddaughter and grandson, 
the children of Lord James Cavendish and Anne Yale, whose portraits are yet to be 
located. The three portraits of Elihu Yale, now at the University, are believed to have 
come at various times from Glemham Hall, Suffolk. The acquisition of the first, and best- 
known one, is described in Stiles: Diary, ed. by Dexter, Vol. III, 368-369; also President 
Stiles’ purchase of Elihu’s snuff box whose tortoise shell cover is “elegantly charged with 
the Governor's Head in alto Relievo, and his Coat of Arms.”’ III, 315-316. Another snuff 
box bearing a little known portrait of Governor Yale is in the possession of George Dudley 
Seymour, Esq. of New Haven. Yale Alumni Weekly, Jan. 28, 1927. 
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CALIFORNIA LETTERS OF THE 
GOLD RUSH PERIOD 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN INGALLS, 1849-1851 


EDITED BY R. W. G. VAIL 


OHN INGALLS, son of the well-known American 

portrait painter Walter Ingalls and his first wife 
Hannah M. (Woodman) Ingalls, was born, probably at 
Sanbornton, N. H., Feb. 28, 1829. About 1846, the 
year of his mother’s death, he went to live with the 
family of Mr. Normand Smith of Hartford, Conn., 
founder of a large and once famous firm which manu- 
factured and dealt in saddlery, harness, farm and 
plantation supplies, with branch offices in New York 
and New Orleans and a large trade with the southern 
planters. 

In spite of the fact that Normand Smith had fifteen 
children of his own, he welcomed the motherless artist’s 
son, adopted him into his own family and found him a 
job in the dry goods store of William S. Thomson and 
Company of Hartford. Normand Smith’s youngest 
son, Jonathan Trumbull Smith, became the most 
intimate friend of his foster brother John Ingalls who 
was his own age and had exactly similar tastes. 
Though Normand Smith and two of his older sons 
were extremely religious, ““Trum,’’ as the youngest boy 
was called, and his new brother John were a lively pair, 
warm hearted, fun loving and popular among the 
young people of the best Hartford families. 

About 1846 Trumbull went to New York to work in 
the family’s office there and from that year until 1851, 
at least, he received frequent sprightly letters from 
John who remained at Hartford until 1849. In 1848, 
however, the discovery of gold in California became the 
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principal topic of conversation among the young men 
of Hartford, and we find John writing to ‘‘Trum” on 
December tenth of that year as follows: 

Did you know I was going to California? I did not, but I 
thought perhaps you did. I should like to go first rate and I 
wish you could go too. I have written a long letter to my 
Father this morning on the subject and have tried to persuade 
him to go. If he thinks favorably of it I will let you know when 
I get an answer. People are talking a great deal about it here 
and every one thinks it is the best place in the world to make 
money. A dozen young fellows are going to start from New- 
Haven and I presume several will go from here. Dont you 
think I had better go than to drag along here with Thomson 
[William S. Thomson, manager of William S. Thomson & 
Co.’s store]? I suppose you hear a great deal said about [it] in 
Gotham. Tell me what you think of the prospect of [a] young 
man like John Ingalls (you know him) that goes out there. 


The postscript of this letter, signed ‘‘Anne,”’ brings 
a new and interesting person into the family picture, 
for nineteen days after the letter was written, John 
Ingalls, on the eve of his departure for California, 
had married Anne Smith, a charming girl of their 
social group. Anne’s postscript reads: 


You can most plainly perceive that John has actually caught 
the California Fever. It’s raging in this city to a frightful 
extent. I shall be obliged to give the young man some cooling 
restoratives. I beg of you not to say anything which may add 
to the virulence of his distemper. I hope it will pass off without 
any serious consequences. Anne. 


John was not, however, to be dissuaded, and so we 
find him, less than a month after his wedding, sailing 
out of New York harbor on a ship bound around the 
Horn for California and the fortune which he was not 
to find in the land of gold. 

Beginning with two letters from Anne to ‘‘Trum,” 
we will let John tell his own story in the following 
seventeen letters to his foster brother, all carefully kept 
by their recipient until his death, after which they 
came, in the Summer of 1937, into the possession of 
the American Antiquarian Society, together with other 
interesting but less historially important family letters. 
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After his ‘‘Forty-Niner” adventure, John Ingalls 
managed a ranch in Texas for a time and he and Anne 
became the parents of a daughter and two sons; but 
the year 1868 found him working as a clerk for one of 
his other foster brothers, Morris W. Smith, who was in 
charge of the family’s branch office in New Orleans. 
Here John Ingalls remained at least until 1878, when 
his name disappears from the New Orleans directory 
and we hear of him no more. 


Hartford, May 5, 1849 
Mon AmtI, 

Have you heard from John? “If you haven’t, I have” as the 
old song says—Yes, indeed! I received yesterday a dear, good 
letter of three and a half crowded sheets. You can guess how 
happy it made me,—I did not know whether to cry or laugh, 
so I compromised the matter by doing each alternately. Mr. 
Thomson met me as I was going out of the Office with my 
prize, and I really almost overthrew the poor man. He stopped 
me to know if ’twas from John, and what I said to the man I am 
sure I don’t know,—I have a faint recollection of his wonder- 
struck phiz—and fear I was not over-ceremonious. 

John says he sent you a letter (8th March) by a whaler 
bound to N. Y.—have you yet received it?—if not, you will be 
glad to know that he is well and happy. He says that more 
than one half the passengers are already sick of the enterprise, 
but he must frankly say that he is not sorry and that what he 
has undertaken, that, he is determined to finish. So I thought— 
I find I have not overrated his energy and firmness. If his 
health and life be spared, he will become a wealthy, prosperous 
man—everything else of good, he is already. I am more proud 
of my husband’s strong energetic mind and noble, affectionate 
disposition than I shall ever be of aught else the world contains. 
I should be happy & contented with him, if our home was as 
poor & homely as I hope it will some day be rich & luxurious. 
There are but few such as he, is it not so? 

The Pacific arrived at Rio on 9th March and it has been 
reported there 25th March. Can you tell the reason of such a 
protracted stay? He said the Ship would sail in a few days as 
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no repairs were wanted. I should extremely like to know what 
detained them if you hear any thing about it, will you please 
let me know? They will not reach California before July if 
they lose so much time at Valparaiso. I feel so much relieved 
by hearing that John was safe and well so far on his voyage, & I 
dont think I shall fret any more till it’s time to hear from 
Valparaiso. After you went away I had a villainous fit of the 
dolefuls, out of which there was no deliverance until the letter 
came. I did not express to you, Trum, my gratitude for the 
delightful ride I enjoyed with you—it was not because I did 
not appreciate your kind attention, for my thanks were on my 
lips twenty times & were stopped by some question from you. 
I felt right lonesome after you returned to N. Y. It seemed 
something like catching a glimpse of my darling husband, to 
see you—because my last sight of him was yours also—perhaps 
that is it? If you have not yet received your letter from John 
you will get it very soon, and as it will probably contain all you 
would like to hear I will make no extracts from mine—so you 
will enjoy it better if new. He says he might write pages of the 
many exciting scenes he has witnessed but gives only a few 
incidents saying he hopes to tell me the rest with his own lips 
in less than a year, yet I must not place too much dependence 
upon the expectation of going to him. Whatever he says I shall 
obey, felling sure that whatever he does, is right & “all for the 
best.”” Am I not a pattern wife? No! it’s not I—the excellence 
lies in him. 

Strange revelations in these days, Trum! Never in my life 
was I so taken aback, as when Maria told me that she had been 
married nearly a year! Truly, “strange things are curius” 
but this distances all. How John will laugh! I can not get over 
it—she is a sly one, for all that demure face of hers. Now, 
nobody that ever saw my wicked physiognomy would be sur- 
prised at my “cutting such a caper”, but Maria is surely the 
last one for a private marriage. Well, I only wonder—but no 
matter—all her troubles have ended, I hope. Mrs. Prior! How 
queer it sounds! 

In about a fortnight, I start for New Hampshire and if you 
can possibly send it I will trouble you for that miniature of John. 
They will wish to see it, I suppose in Sanbornton. His friends 
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will remember him when he resembled that. If you do travel, 
during the Summer, anywhere in the vicinity of Father, I 
should be very glad to see you & I think I can vouch for the 
rest. Take care of yourself, Trum, and dont give your heart to 
“Anna” (you dont suppose I’ve forgotten that tress of hair?). 
I predict sorrow if you do. Now, dont hate me. 
With all good wishes, 
I am yours, truly, 
ANNE INGALLS 


Hartford, May 15, 1849 
Mon Ami [Trumbull Smith] 

... | suppose you have by this time received your letter from 
Rio? Since the first one came, I have received two more very 
interesting letters, the latest date was March 27th. He wrote 
all concerning their difficulties—about the same as reported 
through the newspapers (Accept my thanks for the extracts). 
He said nothing of the threat of setting fire to the powder- 
magazine. He probably thought it would make me rave ‘old 
style.’ He says he has seen in Rio many things he had never 
dreamed of & gives glowing accounts of the amusements they 
all enjoy. I will not repeat what he wrote for perhaps you too 
have had more letters from him. Did he tell you he had gained 
fifteen pounds? Thats because his wife is not there to bother 


him.... 
ANNE 


Ship Pacific Feb 26th 1849 Lat. 12 South, 
Long 31.20’ west. 
Dear Bro. Trum, 

I wish I had the power to bring you on board the Ship 
Pacific by an effort of the will. I know you would enjoy it here. 
I am sure we could enjoy ourselves together most anywhere. 
Well Trum, here we are twelves degrees south of the equator 
going along at the rate of nine knots an hour and expecting to 
be in Rio this week Friday or Saturday. O! Moses!! wasn’t it 
hot on the equator, you had better believe it was—there we lay 
for eight days some of the time not going a half a mile an hour, 
with not a breath of wind, and the sun coming right straight 
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down. There wont be any head or tail to this letter if I go on in 
this way so I may as well begin at the beginning. I suppose 
you know how lucky we were in slipping out of New York so I 
wont try to give you an account of that, suffice it to say that 
the Pacific left pier twenty seven at two o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 22nd of Jan and going down about twenty miles 
came to anchor. We started at nine oclock that evening from 
pier No 1 North river in the Steamer James Fairlie to go down 
on board. We accomplished that a little after midnight & 
weighed anchor the next morning at eight oclock. Many had a 
weakness that day for putting their heads over the side of the 
ship and I among the rest, but the next day I felt pretty well & 
continued so to do for a week when I began to feel badly 
again—one day I was quite sick and that ended my sea- 
sickness. Since that time my health has been first rate & I 
think I have gained about ten pounds. From the 27th to the 
6th of February when we struck the North-East trades we had 
some very rough weather. Our ship was nearly upside down 
some of the time. We had one squall strike us that frightened 
some of the passengers very much. When it struck us we 
shipped a tremendous sea—several hogsheads of water came 
over the side down the main hatch into our cabin and we were 
all afloat for a few minutes. Those persons that were on deck 
went from one side to the other—rather quicker than suited 
their ideas of motion—some few on their feet but most of them 
on the other end—fortunately no bones were broken and we 
had a good laugh over it afterwards. There have been only 
one half a dozen fish caught since we started—one shark and 
five albicores. We had great fun drawing the shark up out of 
the water for he hung back like a good one. He measured eight 
feet long and had quite a large mouth of his own. The most 
beautiful thing I ever saw in the way of fish was a diamond- 
fish I discovered the other morning just under our stearn. 
He resembled a large bat and would measure six feet from the 
extremity of one side to the other. His color was dark green. 
There were two suckers lying on his back about eighteen 
inches long, perfectly white. They looked precisely like bull- 
heads wrong side up. There was also a pilot-fish swimming 
about that seemed to conduct the party. He was a beautiful 
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little fellow about a foot long—dark brown with red stripes 
going entirely round him from his head to his tail. Captain 
Tibbots succeeded in striking the diamond-fish with a harpoon 
but after struggling a short time and bending the harpoon 
nearly double be broke away and departed with his tail behind 
him. I suppose you never saw a thunder shower at sea—it is a 
glorious sight and we have had one. At eight oclock in the 
evening when it was beginning to clear up, there were two 
composants on the ship—one on the very top of the main-mast 
and the other on the top of the fore-mast. They looked like 
very brilliant stars from the deck. Packard climbed up the main- 
mast to see what it looked like but the pole at the top was 
so slippery he could get only within two feet of the top. He 
said it was a very bright substance about as large as his head. 
Several particles fell down on his vest but they left no mark. 
One morning when we were becalmed on the equator two boats 
were lowered and a party of seven got into one and thirteen 
persons besides myself in the other. We rowed about for two or 
three hours and had some great fun—the ship presented a 
beautiful appearance when [we] were two hundred yards 
distant. She sets on the water beautifully and there were a 
hundred persons looking over her sides dressed in all sorts of 
ways—lI dont believe there were two shirts alike in the whole 
lot. A bird flew on deck the other night and was caught by one 
of the passengers. He was of the gull species and one of the 
doctors on board stuffed him the next day. I suppose if you go 
in to Barnum’s three years hence you will see the little fellow 
with a label on him “Caught on board Ship Pacific on her way 
to California in 1849.”’ If you see it you may be sure it is the 
same one. There are 126 souls on board and so far it has been 
very healthy. One of the sailors has been troubled with fits 
but is getting along pretty well now. Our party are all well and 
in good spirits. Mr. Griffing has got a very pretty little girl 
three and one half years old. She and I are first rate friends and 
she will leave any person in the ship when she sees me coming. 
She told her mother the other day she was going to marry me, 
you must not tell Anne, she might be jealous. Our Company 
all succeeded in getting good state-rooms. Cyp and myself 
have got as good a one as there is in the Ship. I wish you could 
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take a look into it, I guess you [would] burst out a smiling. I 
have not been home-sick a bit yet, though there are some on 
board that would give all their old boots to get back. My 
time is taken up in reading, writing, studying Spanish, playing 
whist and chess, & running about the rigging. 

I have been up to the truck at the very extremity of the 
main-mast and that is what not more than three or four have 
done. I have slept on deck several warm clear nights and have 
found it very comfortable. You know some folks pretend to 
say that if you sleep in the moon you will get your face drawn 
down on one side, the morning after I first slept on deck I over 
heard some passengers talking of the danger of it and men- 
tioning cases where persons had been moon-struck. I thought 
I would play a joke on them so drawing my left eye down as 
you have seen me do when imitating a drunken man I pre- 
tended it was affected by the moon. The news spread like 
wildfire that a person had been moon-struck and I had a great 
crowd around me in less than no time. There are five doctors 
on board and they all wanted to take a look at the eye. I found 
it rather difficult to keep it down for so long a time but I 
managed to get through it. Some advised one thing and some 
another. Mrs. Griffing felt very badly about it and said if there 
was anything she could do for me she would do it with pleasure. 
I told her one of the doctors had advised me to bathe it in a 
little weak brandy and water which I thought I should do. 
I staid round on deck for an hour or two and then came down 
and pretended to bathe it. I then put a handkerchief over it 
and went on deck. I told them it was better and the next morn- 
ing it was as well as ever and not a person, with the exception 
of one or two that were in the secret, suspected that I was 
gamoning them. I know of several that have got full accounts 
of it in their journals. 

Wednesday 28th. This is my birth-day and if I was in New 
York we would have a little time. By the way, I wish you 
would send along one of your good cigars. I have not seen a 
decent one since I came aboard. Those that were decent when 
we started are miserable now, the salt air has a very bad effect 
on them. Whenever you go to Hartford if you find Anne feeling 
badly you must encourage her all you can & make her feel if 
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possible that there is no danger. I feel just as safe as I should 
in going from New Haven to Hartford in the cars. I shall 
expect to find a very long letter in California from you telling 
all the news since I left and I hope telling me I may expect to 
see you out there next Spring. I dont know whether to think 
Napoleon [His brother, Napoleon Bonaparte Ingalls] is in 
Hartford or New York. I hope he is with you and that you will 
take good care of him. I have not seen land for thirty six days. 
It seems a long time to look a head but a short time to look 
back, nevertheless I shall not be sorry to step on land once 
more, but there is a good deal of doubt about our being able to 
go ashore at Rio. It remains to be seen but if there is any such 
thing I am bound to go ashore. We have seen a great many 
vessels since we started but none have come within hailing 
distance. One came within two miles of us yesterday. Our 
signal was shown and very likely you will have seen us reported 
in New-York before you get this letter. We saw a water-spout 
before dinner and I assure you it was a magnificent sight. It 
seemed to extend up thirty or forty feet and was as large as a 
hogshead some of the way. It was about three miles from us. 

Now Trum I must bid you good bye for a long time but dont 
think I shall cease to think of you because I can neither see or 
hear from you. I look on you as the best friend I have in the 
world with perhaps one exception and I know you wont blame 
me for excepting her—you cant think or begin to [know] how 
much I love my wife—my dear Anne. Now dont fail to let me 
find at least twenty pages from you when I get to San Fran- 
cisco. Tell me about everything that has transpired since I 
left. Cyp' is well, enjoys the voyage and send{[s] his love to you. 
Give my love to your Father & Mother when you see them and 
remember me to all friends. 

Your affectionate brother 
J. INGALLS 

P.S. Monday March 5th. We are in sight of land this 
morning—the only land we have seen for forty one days. The 
wind did not hold out as we expected and we have now got a 
head wind so it is doubtful when we shall get into the harbor. 


1Cyprian N. Humphrey, b. Hartford, d. Ogdensburg, N. Y. 1859-1860, son of Lemuel 
and Mary (Martin) Humphrey. 
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We are ten miles from cape Frio and seventy miles from Rio, 
Yesterday as we had a calm two boats were lowered to go on 
board a vessel that was lying about six miles on our larboard 
side. We discovered her to be the Pedro Grande forty two days 
out of Oporto. She was a brig and mounted eight guns. The 
Captain treated them with great politeness and invited them 
into the cabin where they found the table loaded with wines, 
apples, nuts of all kinds, warm bread, figs, cakes &c then they 
made quite a feast. She had forty men on board and only one 
could speak a word of English—he was an Englishman & the 
others were all Portuguese. There were a variety of opinions 
as to what she was—some thought she was a pirate, others that 
she was a slaver & some that she was a smuggler. She had 
evidently too many men on board for a merchantman. Tues- 
day 6th, We are now about fifty miles from Rio & there is a 
prospect of our getting in today. If we do I will eat an orange 
for you. Good Bye Brother Trum—dont forget me—Cyp sends 
respects, 
Yours 
Joun I. 
There is no man by the name of Falkner on board. 


San Francisco Aug 24th 1849 
Dear Bro. 

I expect you think it is about time that you heard from your 
brother John. So do I but the fates have ordered that you 
should not hear before. We got in here on the 5th of Aug just 
in time to be too late for the steamer & now I suppose this will 
start on the Ist of Sept. I recd your very kind letter on my 
arrival here & I am very much obliged for it. It contained 
all the news that I have heard from Hartford. It is true I got a 
nice long letter from my dear Anne but she has too much to 
write about to tell the news. The Steamer Panama arrived 
here on the 18th but not a word from you. The only letter I 
recd was from my wife who was well & in as good spirits as 
could be expected under the circumstances. I hope you will 
call on her whenever you are in Hartford... Cyp & all the 
rest of our party except Pettis & myself went up to Sacramento 
City on the 9th & I expect before this time some of them are at 
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the mines. Cyp will not go at present as we are going to 
establish a store at S. City & Cyp & I shall probably have to be 
there all the time. We have got nearly all our freight out of the 
Ship & most of it I have sent up. Part of the boat materials I 
have sold here for 200$ which pays very well. I have sold three 
of Colts pistols, two for 75$ each & one small one for 50$. 

The accounts from the mines are so contradictory that we 
hardly know what to believe. Some say a man cannot average 
more than half an ounce a day, others say they can make from 
one to two ounces a day & some that have been to the mines & 
are too lazy to work say that nothing can be made. There is no 
doubt but that there is plenty of gold & nothing but hard work 
will get it out. Rents here are enormous & there is a great 
chance for specalators that have capital. Stores here ten by 
fifteen covered with canvas rent for 200$ a month & a block that 
sold here a year or two since for 1500$ brings in a rent now of 
500 000$ a year. One Hotel in it rents for 160 000$. Lots that 
sold here in April for 20000$ cannot be bought now for 100000$. 
The Lord only knows where all this will end. Tin pans sell 
here for 5$ each, Pickles in quart jars for 4$. Saleratus for 
1 25/100 a pound, Butter 1 25/100, Cheese 50c, Dried apples 
40c &c &c. All these things are said to bring a much higher 
price in Sacramento City. Lumber is worth $350 a M., Horse 
carts 300$, harnesses 75$. Saddles are cheap, saddle bags a 
common article bring 5$. Beef can be bought here in any 
quantities for 5$ a barrel. Framed houses sell very well here. 
I saw one sold for 2250$ that cost 81$ in New York. There will 
continue to be a great demand for buildings as most of the 
people here live in tents. Laboring men get from ten to sixteen 
dollars a day for work & men with a horse & cart can make 25$ 
a day. Mr. Granger has been in that business & has made 
money I guess. 

Every one here is on a level, it is nothing unusual to see a 
New York dandy rolling barrels. They make a regular business 
here of gambling & do it as openly as you would sell a bill of 
Saddlery. The first Hotels have gambling tables in their front 
rooms some of which rent for 200$ a day. Men think nothing of 
winning or losing 50 000$ in one day—what would your father 
say to see anything of that kind. The people here are very 
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peacable much more so than one would suppose where there 
are twenty five different nations mixt up. A Frenchman was 
murdered two miles back of the town a day or two since which 
is the only thing of the kind that has happened since I have been 
here. There is no danger of having anything stolen here—we 
leave our tent sometimes for hours together with the trunks 
inside unlocked & always find things just as we left them. We 
live in a tent but a short distance from the landing & sleep on 
the ground but we have plenty of blankets so that we are very 
comfortable. We turn in all standing. I have not had my 
clothes of[f] but once since we came ashore. A little darkee that 
came out with us from Rio does our cooking so we get along 
very well at the cost of 1$ a day. It is very warm here till noon 
when the wind commences blowing a perfect gale & the way 
the dust flies is a caution. The evenings are very cold & one is 
not comfortable without an overcoat. 

Sat. 25th. Yesterday afternoon the wind blew as strong as 
usual & I went out for a sail with Douglas—a mate of the 
Pacific. We were going along finely at the rate of about eight 
knots when the first we knew the mast snapped off & dropped 
overboard. Luckily we had two oars with us & we had the 
pleasure of pulling back. We had the same boat that carried 11 
of us to Juan Fernandes. I suppose Anne has told you about 
that scrape. A man came down from the mines today that was 
formerly a porter in a Dry Goods house in New-York. He had 
5000$ in gold dust with him that he had dug alone since the 
1st of June—thats encouraging isnt it. Yesterday I recd your 
letter by Mr. Tracy through the Post Office. I have not seen 
him but if I do I shall introduce myself to him. I tell you what 
there is nothing like California to give a man brass as well as 
gold. A brother of Clinton Preston is here keeping a lunch 
& doing well I guess. Ten of our party went in there the first 
morning ashore before we got a tent up & took a very fair 
breakfast—the bill was 15$—What!!! A man by the name of 
Hunt that formerly worked for a man in Hartford is teaming 
here. He gave 600$ for a mule & common horse cart & now 
makes some days 50$. You must not think every one is doing 
as well. A great many that have come here are sick enough of 
the place & would give all their old boots to get back. Water is 
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worth a dollar a barrel & is poor at that. Nearly every one that 
comes ashore here has the diarrhea. I have had a touch of it 
but am in first rate health now & hope with care to continue so. 
You must look out Trum that you dont get the cholera. I see 
by the papers that it is raging in New-York. I am disappointed 
not to get a letter from you by this steamer. You promised to 
write by every one & if you do not get a letter from me by each 
steamer you may know that it is the fault of the mails. In my 
next I can tell you more about the mines for in the mean time 
I shall have been there if it is only to look around. Remember 
me to your Father & Mother, Mr. Fulton' and all friends. 
from your brother JoHNn 


[P.S.] Pettis? sends respects & Cyp was particular to tell me 
to remember him to you when I wrote. We spoke of you very 
often on the voyage & I find he thinks almost as much of you 
as I do—you know how much that is. 

Sunday 26th. The schooner Genl Morgan arrived here on 
the 6th. All well aboard. Crowell has been to the mines & 
returned. He thinks the prospect is good. The Genl Morgan 
will run between here and Sacramento C. 

Direct your letters to John Ingalls Care Bluxome, Denison, 
& Dinando [Bluxom & Co.] San-Francisco Cal. & they will be 
forwarded to me. 

Remember me to your lady-love when you see her again 
which I suppose will be soon—judging you by myself. 


San Francisco Sep 24th 1849 

Dear TRUM 

I am in the greatest hurry in the world but I thought I must 
write you if it was only a few words. We have got a store in 
Sacramento City & I have been down here a week buying 
goods. I shall go up this afternoon. We have done very well 
selling goods but as all our party have been sick except Pettis, 
Primus & myself they have not accomplished much. They 
were all doing very well when I left but I have heard since that 
Humphrey was sick coming down on the Genl Morgan. Four of 


1N. Goodrich Fulton, manager of the New York office of T. Smith & Co., 101 Maiden 
Lane. 
*Probably John Pettis, Jr., who appears as a clerk in the 1847 Hartford directory. 
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our party were at the mines & Humphrey went up to carry 
some provisions to them. He was taken sick there & had to be 
brought down in a cart but before I left he had got quite well 
again. All of Wheaton’s men have been sick—Butler & 
Cushing very sick. The general complaint is Dysentary & 
Fever & Ague. I have been very lucky so far as I have not been 
sick a day. The accounts from the mines are about the same. 
Some people have made fortunes & others have not paid 
expenses. We think of putting up a log house in the dry diggins 
& get all the goods into it we can before the rainy season com- 
menses. A great many persons are getting disattisfied with this 
country & are going home as fast as possible. The steamer 
tickets sell here for a large premium. Mr. Rowley, the gentle- 
man that takes this letter has seen sufficient of the elephant & 
is going home in the next steamer. He can give you any 
information you want about the country. Be kind enough to 
forward the enclosed letter to my wife by mail & she will be 
much obliged to you as well as myself. My next letter Trum 
shall be a longer one but you must excuse me this time. I hope 
you will not fail to write by every steamer. 
Your Affect bro 
J. INGALLS 
P.S. Remember me to Mr. Fulton, your Father & Mother & 


all friends 


Sacramento River, On board Steamer 
Senator for 8S. Francisco Dec 13th 1849. 
Dear Bro Trou, 

I this morning rec? a first rate letter from you dated Oct. 15, 
the first one I have rect from you in answer to one from me 
since I have been here. It gives me great pleasure to learn that 
you continue in good health & have not forgotten your brother 
far off in California. You ask me what I think of your coming to 
Cal. & I tell you honestly that I should not like to advise you 
to come though I have not the least doubt but that you would 
make money here if you had your health. There are thousands 
of persons here that hardly ever saw a sick day in the States 
that are completely broken down & many of them, if they live, 
never will fully recover their health. You might be perfectly 
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well here but there is nothing certain about it & if you should 
come here on my recommendation & lose your health I never 
should forgive myself. You are just the man to make money 
here but these dull sleepy fellows that cant turn around once a 
week had better stay at home. A man to make money here 
wants to stir about & keep his eyes peeled. 

The markets are so changeable here that if you were to ship 
goods for this place around the Horn, that now are paying five 
or six hundred per ct profit, perhaps by the time they arrived 
here might have to be sold for less than the cost & fgt. Single 
cart harness when we first arrived here were worth 75$ & I have 
since seen a full set of harness for four mules sell for 20$. 

We have closed up our store in Sac. City & our party are all 
in mines except myself & I expect to get there by a week from 
this time. I am going to San Francisco for the last time this 
season to stop only one day & then I am bound for the diggins 
to spend the winter. We have a good log house at Hangtown, 
Weavers-Creek & a good stove so I think we can manage to live 
comfortably this winter & I hope make some money. We had 
to pay 1000$ a ton to get some of our goods up which would be 
considered rather a high price in the States for Carting freight 
50 miles. 

What goods we had left I sold out at Auction. Wouldnt you 
laugh to see me selling goods as Auctioneer, but a man dont 
know what he can do till he tries. I bought a mule one day of a 
man at private sale & jumped on his back & rode him to the 
Stock Auction where there is always a great crowd & sold him 
in five minuits for 50$ advance. I suppose you heard long ago 
that Cyp had gone home by the way of Canton. He enjoyed 
miserable health while here though I hope it will be fully 
restored before he reaches home. I think I wrote you that 
Packard had left the Co. He is now working at the Parker 
House San Francisco where I suppose he gets good living & dont 
hurt himself with work. Matthewson has also left since he went 
to the mines, he was sick for the first two months after he got 
here & didnt earn the Co. a cent & as soon as he got to the 
mines & thought there was a prospect of his making something, 
he stept out. That shows how much honor some people have in 
California. We are now reduced to eight in number & I hear 
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they have been doing very well lately. The other day Jones 
made fifty dollars in a few hours with a pan. 

The rainy season commenced much earlier than usual this 
year & goods have been very high in the mines. Flour & Pork 
two dollars a pound, ie 400$ per barrel & other provisions in 
proportion & common thick boots have been sold in Sac City 
for four ounces a pair. 

Next Spring I shall probably be in trade again either in 
S. Francisco or Sac City & I just wish you was here to be with 
me for there are chances every day to make money in a per- 
fectly safe operation. I sold a little lot of goods the other day 
from a sample before I bought them & made 160$ which I 
thought paid pretty well for ten minuits work. 

My health is first rate never better & I grow fat every day. 
If I go on in this way the first I know I shall weigh 180 lbs. 
I guess that will rather beat you. A month or six weeks since 
we had considerable rain but for the last two weeks till night 
before last we have had beautiful weather. The day before 
yesterday I sold our tent as it stood for 150$ cost 30$ in New 
York. That night we had a hard storm & yesterday morning 
it was flat as a pancake. Several buildings were blown down & 
take it all around considerable damage was done. I made up 
my mind that I sold the tent at just about the right time. 
Trum if you do make up your mind to come out here the first 
thing you do must be to find me for you have no idea how much 
I want to see you. Come across the isthmus & bring your 
money rather than ship goods around the Horn—though I have 
no doubt but that a great many goods would pay a large profit 
over New York prices next year. Shovels, Spades, Saddles & 
most kinds of Hard-ware are a great drug here. Heavy 
Clothing, Boots, Flannels, Woolen Hose &c are in great de- 
mand. You can see from San Francisco Papers how provisions 
&c are selling. 


Your affect brother 
J. INGALLS 
[P.S.] Remember me to your Father & Mother, Mr. Fulton 
and all friends. You say you are not engaged to that girl over 
in Brooklyn but from what I can learn I wouldnt think strange 
if it was a fact—Young men will do such things. Dont fail to 
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write by every Steamer for it does me “a right smart chance” 
of good to hear from you, tis the next thing to seeing you face 
to face. 


Hangtown [Placerville] Jan 16th 18[50] 
Dear Bro 

You will certainly be expecting a letter from me when you 
receive this & as today is not favorable for mining the best 
thing I can do is to write you, at least a short letter. I arrived 
in this beautiful town on the 22nd of last month after a pretty 
hard siege from Sacramento City up. We started on the 18th 
three of us in Company & came on the way ten miles. It was 
so muddy that we were obliged to come very slow with our 
packed mules. The next day it commenced raining at about 
noon but we succeeded in getting 18 miles farther on our 
journey & stopped for the night at Mormon tavern. O how it 
rained that night. if we had had a tight roof I should have 
cared nothing for it but truly a respectable rail fence would 
have made a splendid roof compared to the one we had. We 
bought barley for our mules for the low price of one dollar a 
quart & a little cold tea for ourselves for two dollars each & 
then as we could not get within a rod of the fire we made up our 
minds to turn in & get warm. There was such a crowd in the 
house, the berths were all taken up so we had to spread our 
blankets on the ground, I should say in the mud for the mud 
was nearly ankle deep on the ground. We were obliged to cover 
up our heads as well as our bodies for the rain came down in 
torrents. I had just got into house when a man stepped square 
on to my head in getting into his berth. I should have thought 
that rather rough treatment at home but we dont mind such 
little things in California. We got our shins stepped on several 
times with remarkably heavy boots containing a pr of feet not 
very light but aside from these little inconveniences we got 
through the night very well. The next morning it rained 
equally hard but at about nine A. M. we packed up for I was 
determined not to pass another night in that house. Such mud 
as we had to go through, Trum you can have no idea of it till 
you come to California & see for yourself. We could hardly 
go three rods without going in to our waists. The mules got 
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mired frequently & then the packs had to come off & we got out 
the best way we could. Sometimes by pulling them & some- 
times by rolling them over. You may think it strange but I 
enjoyed all this & never felt better in my life than I did this 
same rainy day. After crossing the streams we were obliged to 
pull our boots off & ring our stockings. After we had gone four 
miles we came to a stream larger than any we had crossed & I 
volunteered to go ahead to see how deep it was. While we were 
hesitating a man came out of a log house nearby and advised 
us not to try to ford it for he said it was so swift no man could 
stand against it so we concluded to stop there that night. 
Just after we had finished unpacking a man tried to swim the 
stream from the other side on a horse but he had not proceeded 
five feet in the water before the horses feet were taken from 
under him & the man very naturally rolled off, the horse swam 
across & the man went down stream as though the d— was 
after him. He managed to catch hold of a tree & exercised his 
lungs hollering murder &c. We threw him a rope & managed 
to draw him ashore though he was pretty well frightened & 
somewhat wet. We stopped at this place two nights & on the 
[following day went?] twenty miles—the ballance of the 
distance to Hangtown. I found our party very pleasantly 
situated in a valley between two very high hills & all glad of 
course to see me. We have a very good log house much better 
in fact than I expected to find. There are a great many log 
houses in this valley. I should think between three & four 
hundred & probably inhabited by three thousand persons. In 
our cabin we have eleven persons eight remaining in the 
Company & three persons boarding with [us]—Clark & Grimes 
who came up with me & a young man named Durgin an old 
crony of mine from New Hampshire. Primus does the cooking 
& we get along nicely, I enjoy this kind of life very much & find 
I can do as much work at mining as the best of them. In mining 
we have done very well since I have been here—Clark & Pettis 
have had the richest hole. One afternoon they took out of eight 
pan fulls of dirt 163 dollars. For two days we have been unable 
to work on account of the weather but the last two days we 
worked we made about 300 dollars, six working one day & 
seven the other. Some are doing first rate here and some are 
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doing very little. I see Jim Hamilton once in a while but I dont 
think he has made much money. My health is first rate though 
Clark & Grimes [have been?] sick since we arrived here. 

Now my dear Trum, I have covered the four pages of this 
sheet & have in fact said nothing I presume that will be of the 
least interest to you except that I am well & doing very well at 
present. I feel confident judging you by myself that it will 
always give you joy to hear that of me. I suppose you have 
seen by the papers that Sacramento City is completly over- 
flowed. A man that arrived from there last night says the water 
is up to the second story of many buildings & that barrels & 
provisions of all sorts were floating about the streets in great 
abundance. The city is completely deserted & no business is 
carried on except at some of the vessels lying along the side of 
the river. The water came up so fast that a great many sick 
persons are said to have been drowned. Dont you think we were 
lucky in getting out of that place just as we did. I expect we 
shall stay in this city of Hangtown' about two months longer & 
then vamose for some othe rancho. 

There are quite a number of young ladies here who came 
over the plains & some of them are very good looking. Dont 
tell Anne I have had anything to do with them for she might 
feel badly over it. They had a ball here on New Years. Primus 
superintended the table arrangements. I[?]. After they got 
seated at the tables they looked [?] than anything I ever 
expected to see in the mines of California. Trum, how does that 
girl in Brooklyn come on. I suppose you are not married yet 
though I should not be surprised to hear at any moment that 
you were. I should like to be with you in New York tonight. I 
think we could find enough to talk about to keep us awake till 
three oclock tomorrow morning but I wouldnt promise to stay 
more than one night for there is a certain young lady in Hart- 
ford that I shouldnt at all object to seeing. I am very glad to 
learn that your sister Mary has recovered her health & if she 
wants to keep well I should advise her to get married. Please 
remember me to your Father & Mother. I shall remember them 
all ways with grattitude for they have always treated me more 
like a son than anything else. Remember me to your brother 


‘Hangtown was the first important town at the California end of the overland trail. 
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Thomas, Mr. Fulton & all enquiring friends & write me by 
every opportunity. You have no idea how well it makes one 
feel in this wild country to hear from dear friends at home. 
Your affect brother 
JOHN. 


Sacramento City Jan 31st /50 
Dear Bro Trem, 

Your long looked for letter arrived last week, dated Novy 
24th. It was the first word I have received from you in a long 
time, it must have been two months at least. I do not blame 
you at all for of course there was no use in your writing when 
you was expecting me home but now that it is finally decided 
that I am to remain here for the present I hope you will not 
fail to write at least every month. 

When you write, Trum, about having such nice times in New 
York going to hear Jenny Lind &c I think I was very foolish 
not to go home this Winter for here it has been as dull as 
Sunday all the time. We have not made our salt for the last 
two months but hope for better times in the Spring. There has 
been a great excitement here lately about Gold Bluff and 
thousands have left our part of the Country for that place. It 
is on the coast between San Francisco & Oregon. The first 
story was got up by a lot of Speculators & they have probably 
made a good deal of money out of it. They said there was one 
man up there that had got 50 000 [Ibs.?] or 50 000 tons of gold 
dust they had forgotten which. It has proved to be one grand 
Humbug and I expect those that have been sucked in will be 
sneaking back with their tails between their legs. Anne says in 
her Nov letter that she shall come as quick as possible & if Mrs. 
Johnson is not ready to start she shall come without her. I hope 
she will not start alone on any account for it is bad enough 
when there are two or three ladies together crossing the isthmus 
& I would rather she would wait another month as much as I 
want to see her that [than] to have her start without some lady 
with which she is acquainted. I expect she will have started 
before you receive this but if she has not please advise her on 
the subject. I have thought till today that I should not be 
able to write you by this mail. I have had an ague in my face 
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for the last week which has been any thing but pleasant. On 
last Sunday I had a large tooth pulled & this morning I am 
nearly all right again. When you wrote you were expecting to 
have great times on New Years. I hope you was not disap- 
pointed & trust you and Kate M. frolicked to your hearts 
content. 

I am in about the same fix you was when you finished your 
letter, I have but little more than time to take this to the office. 

Morris [Trum’s brother] you say is in New Orleans with his 
wife. I should like to see them both very much. I am not 
particularly acquainted with Julia but I have a curiosity to see 
her. When you get married Trum you must give me a full 
description of your wife from head to foot. You say in your 
letter that you wish you could come out here but not a word 
about coming. Wont she consent to it? Tell her you wont be 
gone more than a year at most. If you dont come out here it is 
uncertain when we can see each other for if Anne is not home- 
sick we shall probably stay as long as we can make it pay. 

Remember me to all friends & dont fail to write. I take more 
pleasure in reading your letters than any letters I receive, except 
those from my dear wife. You cannot imagine Trum how 
happy I am in the anticipation of soon seeing her. When you 
have been absent from your wife for more than two years you 
will know something about it. 

Your affect Brother 
JOHN 
P.S. Many thanks for the Courant, I receive it regularly. 


Hangtown Feb 20th 1850 

Dear BrotruHer 
Here I am Trum writing you another letter & I hardly think 
I ought to do it for I have not heard from you since the 16th of 
October. I wont say tis your fault for I presume your kind 
letters are waiting for me either at Sacramento City or San 
Francisco. I suppose you have got the letter I sent you last 
month. Well nothing new or strange has hapened since. 
Things have gone on in the same old way & the gold has turned 
out about so-so. For the last two weeks I have been selling off 
our goods & three or four days since I had an auction & besides 
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that I had considerable fun—I sold the goods for another man 
& made sixty dollars commission 15 per ct. That is a fair 
California commission isnt it. There are some grizzly bears 
about here but I have not been fortunate enough to see a live 
one yet since I left San Francisco. We heard of one the other 
day & Primus & I went out to find him but we didnt see Mr. 
Grizzly though if we had I should have given him a little cold 
lead. I have got to be “some pumpkins” on a rifle. I have hit 
the size of a half dollar four times in succession eighty yards & 
have killed a crow three hundred yards. How I wish you couid 
have been here with me this Winter. I think you would have 
enjoyed it first rate. I never enjoyed myself better in my life. 
With the exception perhaps of a part of last Winter—I have 
enjoyed perfect health all the time & mining in pleasant weather 
& gunning in unpleasant, I can assure you the time has passed 
right pleasantly. You know we always had a faculty of enjoy- 
ing ourselves when together & I dont know why we could not do 
so as well in California as in any other place. 

Thursday 2lst. I expected to leave this place today for 
Sacramento City but we have got quite a snow-storm so I shall 
probably wait till tomorrow. I should have thought it quite an 
undertaking in the States to start off on a fifty miles tramp but 
tis nothing here. I shall probably stop in Sac City through the 
Summer and very likely shall have a store but I cannot tell 
positively till I go down. I suppose every thing is lovely be- 
tween you & that girl over in Brooklyn. Tell me in [if] any thing 
strange has happened since you last wrote me. 

San-Francisco Feb 26th. You see I have got down the river, 
Dear Trum, & what is better I have been quite lucky today in 
getting letters. The postage on my own letters was something 
over five dollars. I had three from you—it is very kind of you 
to write so often & when the California mail comes in without 
receiving a letter from me you must not blame me but the 
mails. I have written you by every steamer since I have been 
here but one & presume ere this you have rec? all my letters. I 
shall return to Sac City on Thursday the 28th & after a flying 
visit to the mines shall probably remain there through the 
Summer. I shall go into business there & if with untiring 
perseverance I can make money I shall be satisfied. I feel but 
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perhaps tis foolish that now or never is the time for me to 
make money. You shall hear from me as often as possible & I 
sincerly hope, dear bro Trum, you wont fail to write for I read 
no letters with more interest than I do yours & I am anxiously 
looking forward to the time when we shall have some happy 
frolics together. I must now bid you good bye for the present. 
Remember me to your Farther, Mother, Brothers & sister, 
Mr. Fulton &c. Tell me if anything new has happened up in 
fourteenth St. 
Your Affect brother 
JoHN INGALLS 

[P.S.] Dear 

Messrs. Henricks & Brother will pay you 100 dollars in favor 
of Mrs Delia Hall of Wallingford Conn. Be kind enough if tis 
not paid in within a few days from the rect of this to Call for it. 
The Order was written by C. A. Gentry. 


Sacramento City 20th March 1850 
Dear Bro Trou, 

Here I am at last settled in Sac. City I hope for the season. 
The Company is broken up. Only Pettis & myself are together. 
We are going into business with a man named Caswell who 
came out in the Pacific with us. A New Store is building for us 
Corner of J. & 6th Sts (you know where that is) & we expect to 
open in four or five days. I have been up to Hangtown since I 
last wrote you & returned here on Thursday last. While up 
there & coming down we had some very severe weather—snow 
rain & hail in abundance. One day when it was snowing very 
hard I saw an Indian Squaw with nothing on but a white 
shirt—you can imagine how comical she looked. I wish you 
could see some of the Indians here—they beat Horace Greeley 
all hollow. You would see some with a shirt & monkey jacket 
on without pants or boots others with nothing on their legs but 
a boot on one foot & a shoe on the other—others entirely 
naked except the figleaf arrangement. Dont you think it would 
make some of the New-York Belles blush to see them. I came 
down in a covered waggon & though it rained nearly all the 
time, I was quite dry—outside I mean. Pettis is still in Hang- 
town closing out what few goods we have on hand there but he 
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will probably return in two weeks. I sent him a letter today by 
Bob Watkinson who has gone up there to prospect a little. You 
will receive a package of gold if you have not by Adams & Co’s 
Express. The largest piece with a ring in it I send to you & 
think twill be very pretty for a seal if you fancy it. The bal- 
lance, if it will not trouble you too much I wish you to send to 
the mint & forward the coin as soon as convenient to my wife. 
It will weigh I suppose after your piece is taken out about 13 oz 
but that you can ascertain very easily. If you will do this 
favor for me you will oblige me very much & I shall be happy 
when I get back to have a chance to repay your kindness. I 
now think you may look for me a little next Dec. I want to go 
home and spend the Winter even if I should make up my mind 
to stay longer in California. Dont you think Trum you will 
want to see me by that time. I want to see you now very much 
& it seems sometimes as though I could not wait another week 
before I start for the States. Anne intimates in her last letter 
that she has no objection to my returning so new you see there 
is nothing to keep me here. Tell her this the next time you see 
her, & tell me what she says. 

Dont say anything, Trum to a single person about our 
Company’s breaking up for particular reasons which I will 
explain hereafter. You dont say anything about the girl in 
Brooklyn so I take it for granted it is all right. I should like 
very much to hear from you again before I close this but I 
cannot as the mail closes here on the 25th & the Steamer has 
not arrived at San Francisco yet though she is expected every 
day. Remember me to all the old friends, Mr. Fulton, John 
Fago, Your Father & Mother &c &c. I suppose Thomson is 
taking lots of comfort with his wife—ask him, for me, the next 
time you see him how he enjoys married life. If you can in any 
way put it off you must not get married till I get back for I 
want to go to your wedding—wont we have a high time? I 
suppose you will say after you have read this “I wonder if he 
calls this a letter—I have read it through & there aint a word 
of news in it” Well never mind—we will have the more to 
talk about when we get together once more. There is not much 
doing here now for the roads are so bad that but very few of the 
miners have come down. Lumber is flat—it dont sell for enough 
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to pay the fgt. Potatoes sell here for about fifteen cts a pound 
but things are different in the mines. I sold a single potato 
there for three dollars. I think twould make your father smack 
to get such a price as that. I must bid you good bye for the 
present. 
Your affect Bro 
JOHN. 

[P.S8.] Send your letters hereafter directed to me—Sacra- 

mento City 


San Francisco Apl 25th /50 
Dear Bro 

I rect your kind letter of March 15th yesterday. You 
thought when it was written I should receive it on the 4th or 
5th of May so you see the mails are improving fast. I assure 
you Trum that I am delighted with the idea of your coming out 
here & when I see men so far beneath you in business capacity 
making money here, I feel as though you ought to come here 
without hesitation but I still cannot advise you to come for 
reasons I gave you in a previous letter. If you should come on 
my advise & be taken sick your friends would never forgive 
me. Business here has been very good in Sacramento City 
lately much better than I expected twould so early in the 
season. I came down a week ago today & have in the mean time 
bought about six thousand dollars worth of goods. I bought last 
week 15000 Ibs flour at 4 1/4 cts & now it cannot be bought for 
less than 6 1/2 cts & tis going up every day. Barley I bought 
for 3 3/4 cts & it is now held by heavy merchants at 5 cts. If 
nothing happens we shall make our salt on these two purchases. 

I am now waiting for the Senator to come down the river— 
she was due here last night at eleven oclock & had not yet 
arrived, now five P. M. It is feared some accident has befallen 
her. I shall go up on her the next trip she makes & shall prob- 
ably come down again the last of next week after more goods. 
I think very likely I shall spend most of my time in this place 
buying goods—i.e. if we can make it pay. Charley Griswold 
has just arrived here from China in Ship Garolinta with a cargo 
which is mostly sold & a friend of mine who sold him goods 
says the cargo will pay a net profit of $50000. That will do 
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wont it? Now Trum if you make up your mind to come here, 
dont send anything around the horn but bring a few things 
across the isthmus & the ballance in hard cash. Gold scales pay 
now as well as anything that can be brought. A friend of mine 
that came in the last steamer made enough on a few things he 
brought to pay all his expenses. Small gold scales that cost 
from one to twenty dollars with troy weights are the kind, 
There are now a great many things that would pay if we had 
them here at New York prices with the fgt added—but before 
they could be got here around the Horn they might be the 
greatest drug in the market & when anything is a drug here it is 
of no use to try and sell it at any price. Last fall tobacco was 
sold here by the ship load for 4 cts now tis worth 50 cts. for a 
good article in small packages. I suppose Trum you have sent 
that gold to the mint & will fort the coin to my Anne for 
which favor she will be much obliged as well as myself. The idea 
of your being proof against the shafts of cupid is really laugh- 
able. I would not trust you one night alone with a bewitching 
Senorita —I know you too well. You say Morris is about 
getting married—well I wish him joy—tis the only way to be 
happy after all. Remember me to Mr. Fulton, Your Father & 
Mother & all friends. Write me a good long letter when you 
write again—you are the only one I have to depend on for 
news. My health is first rate through I dont weigh quite as 
much as I did when I came down from the mines. 
In haste 
Your affect bro 
JOHN. 
Direct to Sacramento City 


San Francisco, May 12th /50 
Dear Bro Trou, 

I suppose this letter will come to you rather unexpectedly & 
the fact is I have nothing to write about the time is so short 
since I last wrote but the bearer Mr. Bingham, an old shipmate 
of mine, who starts for New-York on the 15th kindly offered to 
take a letter for me so I thought it would be a first rate chance 
to send. Mr. Bingham has been pretty lucky in the mines & 
thinks of returning here with his family. To tell you the truth 
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Trum I dont like him very much & I doubt very much whether 
you will but he can tell you a great many things about me & 
about California in general all of which will interest you— 
especially the former. I have been up to Sac City for a week 
since I last wrote & returned here three or four days since. 
I am now engaged in receiving freight buying goods &c &c. 
This going up & down the river is a heavy tax on us—it costs 
$25 for a ticket & $4 more for supper & berth—what would 
you think to pay that price to go to Albany? I suppose you 
are flying about just as you [used] to be sometimes when I was 
in New York & taking a cigar once in a while i.e. pretty often. 
Well I smoke about all the time when I am not chewing—dont 
tell Anne anything about it for I am going to leave off the 
chewing when I get on the other side of the isthmus. Business 
continues prosperous and Pet is the same old covey he used to 
be only he is a little fatter—he weighs I believe about 185 lbs. 
I have been expecting George Smith, a brother in law, out here 
for some time. He left New York in the Empire City about the 
14th of February. He is concerned in a Steamer & if he had it 
here now it would make money fast but by the time the 
Steamer gets here the business may be overdone like a great 
many other things in this country. You will doubtless have 
seen an account of the great fire here last week before you 
receive this. About 1/3 of the entire city was destroyed. 
There is nothing like Yankee enterprise—before the fire 
was done burning at one side they were hauling timbers on at 
the other to put up new buildings. That is the way things are 
done in this country. Remember me to all the good friends— 
you know who they are—your friends are generally mine. You 
must consider this letter as an extra & on that account excuse 
its brevity. Please forward the enclosed letter to my wife & 
much oblige 
Your affect Brother 
JoHN INGALLS 


Sacramento City June 26th 1850. 


Dear Bro Trum, 
Your kind letter mailed 13th May was rec* this morning & I 
assure you its persual gave me great pleasure. I am very glad 
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you like the seal. I did not know as you would think much of 
such a rough looking thing though it is quite a curiosity. I was 
rather supprised that Anne did not take the money for the dust 
in preferance to sending it to the mint as I supposed she wanted 
it but of course she knew best. I am very much obliged to you 
for the trouble you have had in the matter. So Kate Morris 
is about to be married—well that seems rather funny but I 
suppose such things are bound to happen in the natural course 
of events. Give her my love & tell her I wish her joy—she is a 
nice girl. Frank B. is also going to taste the joys of connubial 
felicity—I dont think a bit strange of that for all she told us she 
was going to live & die an old maid. I hope she will make her 
husband as happy as I think she is capable of doing. . . . 
Morris is about to take to himself a spouse. I really believe the 
folks in the States are getting crazy & you are enquiring about 
Fanny Talcott. That looks rather onimbus. Fanny is a fine 
girl & we are first rate friends. For that reason if for no other 
it would be very pleasant to see you united in the holy bonds of 
wedlock, but I would not dare to advise you on a subject of 
such weighty importance—be influenced by your own feelings 
& judgment & I will answer for the result. Dick Wilcox told me 
the other day that she was engaged to George Wright but I dare 
say, like a great many of his statements it has no foundation. 
Perhaps you was not aware that he was in this Country. He 
left New-York on the 13th April & arrived here last week. He 
was in good health & spirits & started yesterday for the Yuba. 
Jim Packard’s story about my being taller & larger than you 
are, is all gammon. I have fallen away twenty two lbs since I 
first came down from the mines & now only weigh 147 though 
my health is first rate—never better. Business has been very 
good so far—we have sold since we opened on the first of April 
twenty two thousand dollars worth of goods. That is a fair 
commencement but how it will turn out the future must 
determine. This city is growing about as fast as the pumpkin 
vine Morris used to tell about—buildings are going up all 
around us by dozens. If it goes on in this way a short time 
longer this place will leave San Francisco entirely in the shade. 
There are some drinking houses in this city almost as handsome 
as Florence’s & the way they gamble is a “caution to snakes” — 
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they think nothing of betting 200 ounces on a single card. Ike 
Bates wouldnt be nowhere out here. Hen Hale has gone into 
business with the Crowell’s & the firm is now Crowell Hale & 
Co. They are not doing anything like the business they did last 
fall. Ed Crowell told me he was getting a cane made to send to 
Gov. Seymour by the Steamer that leaves the first of July. 
It will probably have more or less California gold about it & 
will undoubtedly be very handsome. It is first rate to have 
my letters come up here direct. I was on hand when the Office 
opened & was the second man that got letters though there 
was some old swearing at the way I pushed through the crowd. 
Your letter & Mr. Warburton’s were the only ones Inc. I must 
answer his early in the morning—I was disappointed not to get 
Anne’s letter as I know she must have written. If I dont get it 
before the mail closes I think I shall not write her this time. I 
sent her a letter by private hand on the 15th inst. Trum you 
must make up your mind to get married next Winter & return 
to this Country with Anne & me next Spring—then we will 
settle down here & have nice times together. I dont think I 
shall ever be contented to live anywhere else. By next Spring 
people can live just as well here as in New York City. It is now 
9 oclock P. M. & I have been busy as a bee all day. Pettis has 
gone to Marysville to deliver some buildings we sold to go up 
there. His health is first rate & he speaks of you very often. 
Now Dear Bro Trum I must bid you good night. You may 
expect to hear from me again about this time next month. 
Remember me to all friends, I cannot enumerate them, your 
friends are mine as a general thing. Tell Hat Green the next 
time you see her that the greatest curiosity there is in Cali- 
fornia is the penny she gave me a long time ago—tis the only 
one I have seen since I have been here. Dont tell Anne any- 
thing about it as she might be jealous & that would make a 
terrible muss. 
Your Bro 
JOHN 

[P.S.] Dont fail to write by every mail & write just such good 
long letters as you have written. You are my only dependence 
for news from Hartford & New York. Anne has to[o] many 
more pleasant things to write about to give me much news. 
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Sacramento City July 12th /50 
Dear Bro Trou, 

The bearer of this, Mr. John T. Durkin arrived in this country 
on the 6th inst & leaves on the 15th for New York. He isa 
partner of Mr. Caswell & has Stopped with us since he has been 
in Sacramento City. He can of course give you information 
about a great many little things that I should never think 
of telling you about in a letter. You wont expect to hear 
from me by this mail & in fact I have nothing in particular to 
write. Things go on in the same old way & it still continues 
rather dull but as the overland emigration has commenced 
coming it, we hope business will revive soon. You had better 
believe, that it has been somewhat warm here lately. Just 
think of having the thermometer at 110 in the shade, tis enough 
to make a person melt down into his boots. What did you do 
the fourth? I went five miles out of town to a public dinner & 
what a time we had. I wish you could have been along for I 
know you would have enjoyed it. Capt Sutter, Gov Burnett, 
the Hungarian Exiles & all the big bugs were present. They 
got as tight as bricks & such fun as we had. They came near 
getting into a fight several times but it all blew over & the 
glorious fourth passed off very pleasantly. In seven or eight 
days I shall look forward to another letter from you which of 
course will contain lots of news. You cant imagine Trum how 
anxiously I look forward for your letters. After I receive one I 
count up the days that will probably transpire before tis time 
to receive another. Mr. Durkin says every one complains in the 
States about the letters they get from this country, so Mr. 
Warburton is not alone. Please send the enclosed to my wife 
by first mail. I have no more time now as Mr. Durkin leaves for 
San Francisco in a short time. Please write often & tell me all 


the news. 


Your Affect Bro 
J. INGALLS 


P.S. Mr. Durkin wants to buy something in the way of 
Saddlery & I told him you was the hombre that could sell it to 


him right. 
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Sacramento City Aug 12th /50 
Dear Bro Trou, 

You must excuse me for not writing to you per Steamer 
Aug Ist for the fact is I was so busy I could not find a minuits 
time. I wrote to Anne of course & then I had to write Mr. 
Warburton a long letter & that is a job I dread. I can set down 
& write you as though I was talking to you but with him of 
course I have to be more particular. Your letter was duly rec* 
last month & it gave me great pleasure, as it always does, to 
hear that you were well & prospering. There you are in New 
York enjoying yourself & flirting with the girls to your hearts 
content while I am out here in this “God forsaken country” 
working like a slave, hardly ever seeing a petticoat & when I do 
it generally covers the vilest apology for a woman. 

If Anne was only out here I never should want to see another 
woman & I’m afraid you wouldn’t see my face till I had made 
my pile or bursted in the attempt. As it is Trum I think you 
may expect to see me about Christmas time. Then after spend- 
ing two months in New-York, Connecticut & New Hampshire, 
I shall take Anne under my arm & turn my boots for California 
& Brother Trum cant you promise to come out with us or do 
you think it will be better for you to hang out in New York 
awhile longer. Use your own judgment—dont let me influence 
you in the least but you cant think how pleasant it [would be] 
could we be out here together. I think I could show you some- 
thing in the way of horse back riding that would go far ahead of 
anything you ever saw. 

This place is growing like an Irishman’s family, by next year 
at this time if it keeps on at the present rate it will beat New 
York all hollow, Gambling is carried on here to an alarming 
extent. They have lately been building some magnificent 
buildings for that purpose, some of them contain four thousand 
square feet on the first floor. They are furnished beautifully & 
in the evening when they are lighted up the effect is truely 
imposing. Gambling is carried on here as openly as any mer- 
cantile business in New-York. Sunday is usually their best 
day. What would Dr. Hawes say could be look in on them some 
Sunday. 

Business is on the increase & I think from now till the rainy 
season sets in we shall have all we can do. The emigrants are 
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coming in very fast across the plains most of them without 
money & long before winter is over many of them will curse the 
day they ever Started for California. 

I told you in a previous letter that Dick Wilcox was out here. 
He went into the mines with great expectations but today he 
returned to this place. He was taken sick while in the mines & 
he said for a week he did not care whether he lived or died. 
Fred Green has been up here from San Francisco twice since his 
arrival, he is looking first rate. [Seems?] to think he can make 
money out here. Mr. Warburton wrote me that it was reported 
in Hartford that the C. M. & T. Co had made $250,000. here. 
If you hear of any man’s receiving $5000. that invested $1000. 
in that concern & sent a man out here on half profits, be kind 
enough to furnish me with his name, not that I doubt the fact 
at all, oh, no. This is the greatest letter Trum I ever wrote, 
there is no head or tail to it, but there is one thing about it, tis 
longer than the last one you wrote me. Dont put it off till the 
last minuit but commence a day or two beforehand & tell me 
all the news, you can say nothing about Hartford or New-York 
that will not interest me. I must tell you one thing but consider 
it between you & me—Sam Chaffee is cooking for a man 
named Morrison that was formerly a journeyman for Robbins 
& Winship—‘“What a fall was there my countrymen.” It is 
getting late Trum & I must close this & retire to my virgn 
blankets—no such thing as sheets in this country. My health 
continues first rate & if I take care of myself I think I can keep 
it so till I start for home. How I want to have the time come to 
start & when I once more get me foot on “terra firma” on the 
Atlantic side I shall feel like giving three cheers that will 
astonish any one that has not been to California. Please re- 
member me to your Father, Mother & all friends & dont fail to 
write a long letter by every mail. Cant you send me some 
Hartford papers. 

Your affect Bro 
J. INGALLS 


Sacramento City Aug 31st/50 


Dear Bro Trum 
I am almost decided not to write you a word by this Steamer 


for I did not hear a word from you by the last mail & I wrote 
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you on the 15th of this month. It is too bad Trum for you are 
my only dependence for news. Mr. Warburton writes by every 
mail but tis all about business. I believe if the city should burn 
half down he would not say a word about it. I know you could 
find time to write if you felt so disposed & if you knew how 
anxiously I look for your letters you would write. We had a 
big time here a day or two after my last letter was written. 
You must of heard something of it by the last Steamer. Four 
or five persons were killed in the affray. The firing commenced 
two blocks from us & as soon as I heard it I made a rush & got 
on the ground just as the Squatter captain fell. It was the most 
horrible sight I ever saw, he had four shots through him & died 
instantly. The city was proclaimed under martial law & I 
joined Company A. Capt Sherwood & was kept on guard two 
nights in succession all night. The Squatters made no dem- 
onstration after the 14th inst & a week after the riot the city 
was 48 quiet as ever. 

Three days ago I went out on horse-back to bring in our mare 
that had been on a ranch three months. I had some difficulty 
in finding her & day before yesterday I rode seventy miles. 
Dont you think your other end would feel rather sore were you 
to ride that distance in a day. I suppose you have made up 
your mind to see me next Winter & I hope you will not be dis- 
appointed. I shall not be able to start before the first of Dec 
but I think by that time I can get home in 25 days. The mail 
closes in about half an hour & I must close this letter or it wont 
go. This is pretty short but where you get two letters from me 
in a month that I receive none from you, you ought to be 
satisfied. Anne says she had a nice ride with you through 
love lane! Look out or you will make me jealous & then 
Coffins & Pistols would be the result. Neverless I am very 
much obliged to you for showing my Anne a little attention 
when I am so far away. Remember me to all the boys & all 
the friends either masculine, feminine or newter. Write all the 
news you can scrape together. 

Your affect Brother 
JoHN INGALLS 

P.S. My health is good & I hope you are enjoying the same 

blessing—Shakespear 
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Sacramento City Oct 13th /50 
Dear TroMm, 

Your kind letter of Aug. 25th was rec’ last week & right 
glad was I to get it for I had begun to think that I should not 
hear from you again while in California. I expect your evenings 
are nearly all taken up by the Senoritas of New York & you 
are so busy through the day at the Store that you have but 
very little time to write. Isnt this the case? Now Trum dont be 
disappointed when I tell you that I have almost given up the 
idea of seeing New-York this Winter. It cost me a hard struggle 
but I felt that twas better that I should not go till a year from 
this Winter, not because I was under any obligations to stay 
but in the first place Anne expressed herself delighted with the 
idea of coming out here should I send for her & in the second 
place it would cost me at least two thousand dollars to go home, 
stay two months & return. That is too much for a young 
married man like me to spend without thinking twice. Now 
Trum aside from your desire to see me wouldnt you advise me 
not to come. You speak of returning with me. I wish I was 
sure of your coming for then I would have Anne come with 
you but as it is rather doubtful I think I shall send for her to 
come with a family that will start from New York about the 
first of February. Tis not sure yet but one thing is certain, I 
shall not stay here another year without her & after she comes 
if she is contented & things go on prosperously we may stay 
some time in this country if not longer. You say Morris is at 
home with his wife, dont it look funny to see him married? I 
should think it would—I suppose you are delighted with your 
new sister. A. K. is also at home. Isnt it too bad the people out 
West are so “blamed healthy”—ha, ha, it is just like him to 
say that. So you are really glad you did not marry M. A. B. 
well if I did anything to prevent it I am glad for I think it much 
better that you should now feel thankful you did not marry her 
than to have done so & felt sorry afterwards. I should have 
thought John Smith would have had too much spunk to marry 
the girl that threatened to sue him.... I am very glad Kate 
Morris is going to marry well for I think a great deal of her. 
If I had an opportunity I would send her some California gold 
for aring. Do you think Mr. Boardman would resent it? You 
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think there is a prospect of Frank Bigelow’s making a perma- 
nent arrangement with Miss Hilyer which will probably con- 
flict with her idea of keeping “old maids hall” ... Today is 
Sunday & Messrs. Caswell & Pettis are going to church for a 
wonder. I shall be left alone & shall have a first rate time to 
write letters. I must improve it for I must write Anne, Father, 
& Mr. Warburton which I expect will take me nearly all day. 
You say you are going to be very punctual in future so I expect 
to get at least one letter a month from you. You have no 
idea how disappointed I am when a mail comes in without 
bringing a letter from you. After Anne’s I look for your letters 
more anxiously than any others I get. Give my love to your 
Father, Mother, Brothers & al] the family. Dont you think I 
would have been one of the family had I been in the States 
July 4th—I think the two hundred in East Haven would have 
been somewhat increased. 

Good bye Trum, I expect to get another long letter from you 
next week according to promise. 

Your affect Brother 
JoHN INGALLS 


Sacramento City Apl 14th/51 
Dear Bro Trou, 

You must not think hard things of me for neglecting to 
answer your kind letter, per Anne, so long. I feel confident 
Trum that under the circumstances you will excuse me. Anne 
arrived at San Francisco on the 4th of March' in excellent 
health & spirits having had a fine passage & enjoying it very 
much. The next day she left for Sacramento & I left this place 
for San Francisco to meet her there. You can judge of my 
feelings on my arrival there when I was told that Mrs Ingalls 
had gone up the river. You may bet your life I was on hand for 
the first boat bound for Sacramento where I arrived at two 
oclock in the morning—but I didnt sleep on board that night. 
The papers here had quite a pathetic article telling how a young 
married lady had just arrived from the east expecting to meet a 
loving husband & what must have been her feelings to find on 
her arrival here that her lord & master had vamosed. Of course 
it had not any reference to us. 


1She sailed from New York on Jan. 28, 1851. 
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We have got to keeping house & are as happy as possible, I 
can now realize what a fool I have been to live as I have for the 
last two years. What does a person live for if it is not to be 
happy. 

We are living over our Store & have got things fixed pretty 
comfortably for California though of course it would be con- 
sidered rather small potatoes in your part of the country. We 
have a great many calls, quite as many as it is pleasant to have. 
Yesterday we had an invitation from the Agent of a Steam- 
boat to take a trip up to Marysville which we excepted & we 
had a delightful time. There are some most beautiful views on 
the river & everything looks delightful at this season of the year. 
I wish you could have been along Trum for I think you would 
have enjoyed it very much. Capt Sutter has a beautiful farm on 
the river. It is three miles Square & the buildings would be 
considered some even on the North River. It is 75 miles to 
Marysville. We left here at 9 in the morning & got back at 10 
in the evening. Business is very dull here now but we are all 
looking for better times. Millions of dollars worth of goods have 
been sold here & at San at less than New York prices. I guess 
some of consignors will look blue when they get their account 
sales. The mail closes in a few minuits & I must finish this & 
bid you goodbye for the present. You must look out Trum for 
that young lady that you always find in the parlor at your 
boarding house, the first you know it will be all over with you. 
Anne sends her love & wants me to tell you that if her trunk 
had not been fixed up so nicely everything would have been 
ruined in crossing the isthmus as both her trunks went into the 
water all over. Pettis also wishes to be remembered. 

Please write often & remember me to all friends. 

Your affect Bro 
J. INGALLS 


Sacramento Aug 12th 1851 


Dear Bro 

Have you really forgotten your old friend or are you so much 
taken up with things more pleasant that you cannot write to 
him once in a while. It is now five months since Anne arrived & 
in all that time I have received but one letter from you tho I 
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have written you several. I cannot give up the idea of hearing 
from you again & I must write you if for nothing more than to 
implore you not to forget your Brother in this land of strangers. 
I have not heard a word from Hartford for more than five 
months (Anne arrived the 4th of Mch) except through the 
Courant you are so kind to send me. After telling me all about 
yourself tell me of your Father & Mother (she was a Mother to 
me while in Hartford & I always think of her with feelings of 
respect & love). Times have been rather hard here this season 
& goods have been sacrificed awfully. I guess the eyes of some 
of the Shippers at home will stick out when they get their 
account of sales. We have been holding most of our goods for 
better prices & we shall get them now I think as fall trade is 
just commencing a little. John Warburton has not written for a 
long, long time & he used to write by every mail. We have 
written til we are tired & have now concluded to wait till we 
hear from him. please tell me if you know anything of him, 
he may be sick. Anne is getting to like California better & 
better tho she dont think it quite equal to Hartford yet. We 
have frequent rides on horse back which she enjoys very much. 
Last week we spent a gadding about. We went to San Francisco 
& from there to Stockton & back with Bro George. We had a 
fine time but I was glad to get home again as I always am. 
San Francisco is the place & always will be on the Pacific side. 
Notwithstanding the whole town has been burned over three or 
four times they seem to go up by magic & there are finer 
buildings now in San Francisco than ever before. Stockton is a 
mean sort of a hole & always will be I think. It looks worse 
than it did when I was there in February. The burned district 
is covered with low one Story wood buildings that an irish 
family would hardly live in at home. I saw Fred Green in San 
Francisco. I believe you know him. He is looking first rate & I 
guess doing well. M. W. Chapin & Co own 15/18 of the Hart- 
ford now & she is a favorite boat for freight. The Jenny Lind 
which Fred built here is moving to Stockton & seems to have 
her share of the trade. Times have changed wonderfully since 
we arrived here. Then we had to pay twenty five dollars to go 
to San Fran in a Schooner & thought ourselves lucky if we got 
all the Salt Junk & hard bread we wanted to eat. Since that 
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time the fare has been down to one dollar & the tables would 
not disgrace a north-river boat. 

I suppose you have given up all idea of ever coming to this 
country & certainly the season has held out no inducements. 
Much as I would like to see you here I cannot advise you to 
come for I presume you are doing first rate in New York now. 
I can see you in the same old Store-room, leaning back in one 
of those easy arm chairs enjoying your cigar. Your coat is 
thrown off but your hat is still on your head, bearing a little to 
one side. I would like very much to be with you Trum but 
when I shall is a decided case of “Quien Sabe.” Anne gets a 
little lonely once in a while & says “‘lets go home”’ but there is 
no telling when we shall get started. We often speak of you, & 
Anne thinks almost as much of you as I do, if she did quite I 
should be jealous. she sends love to you & will write you soon. 

Pettis has gone to San Francisco & customers are like angels 
in their visits today, so my letter will get drawn out longer than 
I expected. Morris I suppose is in New Orleans & Andrew, is he 
at home yet. Tell him to write us a letter & not be niggardly 
of the fun he puts in it. I suppose A. K. is the same old six- 
pence. How come on your fair nieces up town. I expect every 
time I get a New York Herald to see a notice of the marriage 
of one of them. I wonder if what she told us the last time we 
were up there together will prove true. Give my love to Maria 
when you see her & ask her to write to Anne. She has not rec@ 
but one letter since she has been in this country, she feels as 
though all her friends have forgotten her. 

D. A. Shepard, Hen Hale, & Ed Crowell are in the liquor 
business in San-Francisco. Hen Crowell is there but I dont 
know what he is doing. Granger has gone into his old business, 
painting. If he makes any more money here I dont think he 
will invest it in the C. M. & T. Company. 

I must close up—now dont fail to write me a good long letter 
by return mail and tell me all the news you can think of. 

Your ever affect Bro 
J. INGALLS 

[P.S.] How is the young lady you always used to find in the 
parlor when you went to your boarding house. Tell me all if 
she is anything to you. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 20, 1937, 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


T= Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society was held at the Library of the Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, October 20, 1937, at 10.30 
a.m. The meeting was called to order by the Vice- 
president, William Vail Kellen. 


The following members of the Society were present: 
John McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, 
George Parker Winship, Victor Hugo Paltsits, Clar- 
ence Saunders Brigham, George Hubbard Blakeslee, 
William Vail Kellen, Shepherd Knapp, Albert Carlos 
Bates, Thomas Hovey Gage, Lawrence Waters Jenkins, 
John Woodbury, Charles Knowles Bolton, Robert 
Kendall Shaw, Chandler Bullock, Gardner Weld 
Allen, George Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence Counsel- 
man Wroth, Randolph Greenfield Adams, Wallace 
Walter Atwood, Matt Bushnell Jones, Daniel Waldo 
Lincoln, George Sumner Barton, Thomas Bonaventure 
Lawler, Charles Alpheus Place, George Francis Booth, 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, Paul Beagary Morgan, Russell 
Sturgis Paine, Ralph Earle, Thomas James Holmes, 
James Melville Hunnewell, Harry Galpin Stoddard, 
Abraham S. Wolf Rosenbach, George Crompton, 
Lemuel Aiken Welles, Edward Tuckerman Esty. 
Joseph Henry Sinclair, Stewart Mitchell, Robert 
William Glenroie Vail, Glenn Tilley Morse, Charles 
Taylor Tatman, Thomas Winthrop Streeter, William 
Irving Clark, Eben Francis Thompson, John Wood- 
man Higgins, George Gregerson Wolkins, Allyn 
Bailey Forbes, Philip Ainsworth Means, Frederic 
Gershom Melcher, Hermann Frederick Clarke, Fran- 
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cis Henshaw Dewey, Philip Leffingwell Spalding, 
Foster Stearns, Lathrop Colgate Harper, Augustus 
Peabody Loring, Jr., LeRoy Elwood Kimball and 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton. 

In calling the meeting to order, Mr. Kellen expressed 
the regret of the Society at the absence of the President 
through indisposition and of the senior Vice-president 
by reason of a necessary engagement in Boston. 


The Secretary read the call for the meeting. It was 
unanimously voted that the reading of the records of 
the last meeting be dispensed with. 


The report of the Council of the Society was pre- 
sented by the Director, Mr. Brigham; the Treasurer’s 
report by Mr. Bullock; and the Librarian’s report by 
Mr. Vail. It was voted to accept these reports and 
refer them to the Committee on Publications. 


The Director announced the purchase of the 
Hawaiian collection of Mr. Hiram Bingham, which 
the Society had been enabled to acquire through the 
generous gift of Messrs. Stearns and Hunnewell. 

The election of the President being in order, the 
Chairman appointed Messrs. Welles, Paltsits and 
Bates a committee to distribute and collect ballots, 
who reported that there were fifty-one ballots cast and 
all for Arthur Prentice Rugg, who was thereupon 
declared elected. 

The Chairman thereupon appointed a committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Lincoln, Means and Shaw, to 
nominate other officers, who reported the following 
nominations: 


Vice-presidents 


Charles Henry Taylor, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 
William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 


Councillors 


George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Dover, Mass. 
Paul Beagary Morgan, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
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William Evarts Benjamin, of New York, N. Y. 
George Sumner Barton, A.B., of Boylston, Mass. 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Matt Bushnell Jones, Litt.D., of Newton Centre, 


Mass. 
Homer Gage, M.D., LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Francis Russell Hart, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 
James Melville Hunnewell, LL.B., of Boston, Mass. 


Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 


George Hubbard Blakeslee, LL.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 


Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Recording Secretary 


Thomas Hovey Gage, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 

Robert Kendall Shaw, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Auditors 


Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


On motion duly made and seconded and by unani- 
mous vote the Secretary was asked to cast one 
ballot for the nominees and such ballot being cast the 
nominees were declared elected: Mr. Merriam then 
administered the oath of office to the Secretary. 
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The Director presented the recommendations of the 
Council for members to fill vacancies in the Society as 
follows: 


Resident Members 


Alexander Hamilton Bullock, Worcester, Mass. 
Ogden Codman, Paris, France 

Theron Johnson Damon, Concord, Mass. 
Frank Johnson Metcalf, Washington, D. C. 
Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, Cambridge, Mass. 

J. Hall Pleasants, Baltimore, Md. 


The Chairman thereupon appointed a committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Merriam, Lawler and Sinclair, 
to distribute and count the ballots for new members, 
who reported that the nominees of the Council were 
elected. 


Mr. Frederic G. Melcher then delivered a paper on 
“The Bookstore in the 1850’s” and Mr. Randolph G. 
Adams a paper on “‘New Light on the Boston Mas- 
sacre.”’ Mr. Melcher’s paper was presented orally and 
not as a paper for publication. 


On motion of Mr. Harper it was voted that a letter 
of sympathy should be sent by the Society to Dr. 
Wilberforce Eames who was seriously ill in New York, 
conveying to him the high regards of the Society for 
the constant help which he had furnished to its mem- 
bers and to scholars throughout the country. 


The Director called the attention of the members to 
the display in the exhibition cases in the gallery of 
interesting new acquisitions of the Society. 


The meeting was adjourned and the members were 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. Aldus Chapin Higgins 
at his house, 1 John Wing Road. 


THomas Hovey GaGE, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


URING the past year an extraordinary amount of 
time has been devoted by the Society to making 
its collections more accessible. The additions to the 
Library, although nearly as numerous as in the 
immediate past, were not so frequently of the rare and 
unusual type demanding extra care in cataloguing and 
filing. For this reason, and especially because of the 
considerable amount of help furnished by WPA 
assistants, much headway has been made in arranging, 
indexing and cataloguing collections which were hither- 
to consultable only by visits to the shelves. In this way 
the vast collection of newspapers dating from 1820 to 
date have been completely catalogued on cards and also 
copied for entry in the recently published “Union List 
of Newspapers,” one of the most valuable reference 
works ever produced under Government supervision; 
the map and print room has been cleared of recent 
accumulations and put in order; the manuscript room 
has been rearranged and reshelved in alphabetical 
order; and several important indexes of historical and 
biographical value have been compiled. The details of 
this work will appear in the Librarian’s Report. 
There have been two changes in the library staff. In 
January last, Mr. Theron J. Damon, a capable and 
accomplished scholar ideally suited to our needs, was 
engaged to take charge of the manuscripts and also of 
the prints and broadsides. Mr. Frank Dana, who since 
1920 has served in the Library in charge of periodicals, 
institutional reports, directories, schoolbooks and 
documents, died on September 23 last. His consci- 
entious regard for his duties and his faithfulness have 
made his position not easy to fill. Miss Dorothy M. 
Collins has been engaged in his place. 
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Although not a direct part of the Library’s activities, 
the members of the staff have aided whenever possible 
in the valuable project of the Cotton Mather Bibliog- 
raphy, being compiled so ably by Mr. Thomas J. 
Holmes. It is due to the continued generosity of 
Mr. William G. Mather of Cleveland that this 
important undertaking is being financed to completion. 

There have been but two deaths in the Society’s 
membership in the past six months. Leonard L., 
Mackall, elected in 1918 and one of the most learned 
of this country’s bibliographers, died May 19, 1937. 
His various scholarly works and his able column, 
“Notes for Bibliophiles” in the New York Herald- 
Tribune, have endeared him to the entire fraternity of 
book-collectors. John Franklin Jameson, elected to 
this Society in 1890, died September 28, 1937. As 
professor of history at Brown University and the 
University of Chicago, as director of the department 
of historical research in the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, and as chief of the division of manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress, Dr. Jameson was 
undoubtedly the most widely known historian in the 
United States. His long career in teaching and his 
editorship of the American Historical Review for 
nearly thirty years brought him into association with 
thousands of students and teachers of history. His 
memory was prodigious. His knowledge of the entire 
field of American history, from the Icelandic sagas to 
the recent times, was unequalled. It was he who con- 
ceived and launched the Dictionary of American 
Biography and it is fitting that now, through death, he 
is admitted to the pages of that great national work 
which he himself sponsored. 

The Proceedings of the Society are somewhat in 
arrears. The issue containing the papers read at the 
meeting a year ago is about ready to come from the 
press and should be mailed to members within a fort- 
night. The difficulties which authors have in finishing 
material for final printing, added to our own troubles 
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with technical typographical difficulties, have delayed 
us slightly, but the coming year should witness a 
prompter date of publication. One of our greatest 
needs is an Index to the entire body of Proceedings 
from 1850 to date, but the expense of such an under- 
taking prevents it from taking precedence over 
matters which are more pressing. 

The ‘“‘Guide to the Resources of the American Anti- 
quarian Society,” which was described in the report 
of the Council in April, has been mailed to the mem- 
bers, to libraries on our exchange list and to several 
hundred individuals and institutions throughout the 
country. Judging from the many letters which we 
have received, it has elicited general commendation. 
The attractive style of Mr. Vail’s narrative, the 
information contained in the statistical description of 
the Library’s collections, the interesting illustrations, 
and the typographical excellence of the volume com- 
bine to make it the best handbook of the Society 
which has been published. Our indebtedness to Mrs. 
Homer Gage for the gift of the considerable funds 
necessary for its publication and distribution is hereby 
acknowledged. This gift is only another evidence of 
her life-long interest in Worcester and its institutions. 

One of the chief reasons for publishing the Guide is 
to attract financial support to this Society. If a person 
of cultural tastes had funds at his disposal, it would 
seem as if the serious needs of an organization which so 
freely aids scholarship throughout the country would 
appeal to him. Our building at the present time is so 
overfilled that the necessity of a new stack is impera- 
tive. Every department and activity of the Society, in 
the effort to serve students more generally, has out- 
stripped the endowment. This Library prides itself, 
not as a mere storehouse of rare books, but as the 
custodian of a great national collection of history and 
literature which must be made of use to every serious 
researcher. The action of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York during the past year in making a grant of 
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$5000 to the Society for its service to scholars has not 
only been appreciated, but has allowed us to maintain 
the standard of recent years. Without it we should 
have had to relinquish much of the aid which we 
desire to furnish to those who seek to use our collec- 
tions. But not until a real endowment is provided 
shall we be in a position to enlarge our book space, 
catalogue our possessions, fill in our collections, and in 
general make the Library adequately effective. The 
endowment of a great and generous institution of 
learning would make the name of such a benefactor 
live forever, not only in our annals, but also in the 
realm of American scholarship. 


CLARENCE 8. BrIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


JOHN FRANKLIN JAMESON 


Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, distinguished historian 
and for nearly half a century a member of this Society, 
died at his home in Washington, September 28, 1937. 
He was born near Boston, September 19, 1859, the 
son of John and Marietta (Thompson) Jameson. 
After an early education at the Roxbury Latin School, 
he attended Amherst College, from which he was 
graduated with the degree of A.B. in 1879. Special- 
izing in history throughout his college course, he 
entered Johns Hopkins University, to study under the 
guidance of Herbert B. Adams, and received his Ph.D. 
in 1882. He served as assistant and associate in his- 
tory at Johns Hopkins for six years and in 1888 was 
elected professor of history at Brown University. 
Although at first he gave all courses in history, he 
gradually restricted his teaching to the American field, 
leaving to Wilfred H. Munro the courses on European 
History. His ability and academic standing made him 
one of the younger leaders of the faculty, and it was 
his memorial in behalf of academic freedom that in- 
duced the corporation in 1897 to ask President E. 
Benjamin Andrews to withdraw his resignation, 
brought about by the President’s stand on the silver 
question. In connection with his Historical Seminary, 
Dr. Jameson published a series of Papers, which in 
ten numbers served to attract favorable attention to 
his methods of teaching. His courses were difficult, 
but compelled his students to admire his unquestioned 
scholarship and inspired them to serious study. This 
was particularly true for senior and graduate students. 
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The evening meetings which he frequently held at his 
house brought him into a close personal touch with 
his students, who discovered that under a rather 
austere outward personality, he had an attractiveness, 
a kindliness, and a fund of dry humor that made for 
lifelong friendships. When in Providence he was 
much interested in the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety, and served to guide its work, especially in the 
field of publication. 

In 1901 Dr. Jameson was called to the University of 
Chicago to succeed Professor von Holst in the chair of 
history. Here he remained for four years, teaching 
American history, and influencing American historical 
scholarship as well as the conduct of his own depart- 
ment. In 1905 he was appointed Director of the 
Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, where for twenty-three years 
he explored the archives of the world for documentary 
material on American history and brought out an 
invaluable series of publications calendaring such ma- 
terial and publishing documentary texts. His remark- 
ably comprehensive knowledge of American libraries, 
teachers and research workers made him in this posi- 
tion an outstanding source of help to the thousands of 
students who turned to him so frequently for aid. 
Upon his resignation in 1928, he was chosen Chief of 
the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Con- 
gress, where his peculiar qualifications made his de- 
partment a central agency for research and added 
greatly to the prestige of the national library. Here 
he remained until his death. 

Perhaps Dr. Jameson’s two greatest achievements 
outside of his professional career were his managing 
editorship of the American Historical Review where 
for nearly thirty years he maintained the high standard 
of this scholarly publication, and his sponsorship of 
the Dictionary of American Biography, which notable 
national undertaking owed much to his faith and his 
genius for organization. 
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With a life devoted to teaching and directing of 
projects, Dr. Jameson indulged little in creative writ- 
ing. He could write with clarity and authority, but 
his two score of titles were chiefly in the field of editor- 
ship and supervision. He was honored by the degree 
of LL.D. from Amherst in 1898 and Johns Hopkins 
in 1902, Litt.D. from Brown in 1914 and Princeton in 
1922; and L.LD. from the University of Michigan in 
1923. He was married to Sara E. Elwell of Brooklyn, 
April 13, 1893, by whom he was survived, with a son 
and a daughter. 

He was a member of many historical organizations. 
He was an original member of the American Historical 
Association in 1884, and its president in 1907. He was 
elected a member of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety in 1890, and at the time of his death was its 
second senior member. To its Proceedings he con- 
tributed the following papers:—‘‘ The Early Political 
Uses of the Word Convention” in October 1897, 
“Notes from the English Admiralty Papers” in April 
1907, and ‘‘The Present State of Historical Writing in 
America”’ in October 1910. He was a frequent at- 
tendant at the meetings when he was located at 
Providence, and was a constant correspondent and 


adviser of the Society throughout his life. 
C. S. B. 


LEONARD LEOPOLD MACKALL 


Leonard Leopold Mackall died in Fredericksburg, 
Va., near the home of his sister, Mrs. Gari Melchers, 
on May 19, 1937. He was born in Baltimore, January 
29, 1879, the son of Leonard Covington and Louisa 
Frederika (Lawton) Mackall, and a descendant of 
families prominent in Maryland and Georgia history. 
After attending Lawrenceville School in New Jersey, 
he entered Johns Hopkins University, from which he 
was graduated with the degree of A.B. in 1900. He 
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then attended Harvard Law School for two years, 
but his increasing interest in literature and his friendly 
association with the late Charles Eliot Norton per- 
suaded him to give up the study of law and to follow 
a scholastic career which later was to make him one of 
the leading exponents of the intricacies of early bibli- 
ography. He spent two years at the University of 
Berlin, then became a fellow at Johns Hopkins in 1906, 
and later returned to Germany to study at the Uni- 
versity of Jena. At the German universities he was 
particularly engrossed by his interest in Goethe. He 
wrote in German several monographs and periodical 
contributions on the works of this poet, of which the 
most important to American scholars was his editing 
of ‘‘Goethe’s Correspondence with Americans,” pub- 
lished in 1904, and ‘‘Goethe’s Collected Conversa- 
tions,’ published in five volumes in 1910-11. 

Upon the outbreak of the War, he returned to 
America. Early in 1916 he was asked by Wymberly 
Jones DeRenne to become librarian of his famous 
Georgia library, located at Wormsloe, about eight 
miles from Savannah, and to undertake the supervi- 
sion of an entirely new catalogue of that notable col- 
lection. For the next two years he was busy at this 
task, acquiring many rare titles to perfect the collec- 
tion, and supervising the preparation of the elaborate 
entries needed for the catalogue. Although he resigned 
in 1918 and the Catalogue was not printed until 1931, 
this scholarly three-volume work shows constantly the 
impress of his erudition, notably so in the extended 
preface describing the collection. 

Mr. Mackall’s next venture was in the field of early 
medical bibliography. For several years he had en- 
joyed a close friendship with Sir William Osler. After 
the latter’s death in 1919, he was called upon by Yale 
to aid in the preparation of Osler’s ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Evolution of Medicine,’ published in 1921, and fol- 
lowed this by contributions on early medical literature 
to various learned periodicals, and aided notably in 
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compiling the Osler Library Catalogue printed in 1929. 
In 1924 he became the editor of ‘‘ Notes for Biblio- 
philes in the Book section of the New York “ Herald- 
Tribune.” Here he had the opportunity of employing 
his comprehensive knowledge of early books, and 
indeed of the entire field of literary history. He 
disliked the drudgery of weekly writing and made 
discerning use of auction and book-sellers’ catalogues, 
but frequently his deeply specialized contributions on 
early printing or unsolved problems made his column 
of great value to the bibliographer and literary his- 
torian. He remained in charge of this department 
until his final illness. 

Although modest in the extreme, Mr. Mackall was 
honored by membership in many learned societies. 
He was elected president of the Georgia Historical 
Society in 1937, but never was able to preside in that 
office. He was also president of the Bibliographical 
Society of America at the time of his death. Elected 
a member of the American Antiquarian Society in 
1918, he was a frequent attendant at the meetings and 
a constant correspondent, and contributed to the 
Proceedings in 1920 an interesting letter from John 
Randolph to Thomas Jefferson. He was an assiduous 
collector of books and his own private library in 
Savannah was filled with rare and unusual volumes 
in many languages. But he gave away more than he 
kept. To the Grolier Club, to Johns Hopkins and to 
many other libraries in which he was interested, he 
gave volumes needed to fill in their collections, always 
placing his gifts where they would be of the greatest 
service. To this Library he contributed many gifts, 
notably the large collection of books on printing and 
journalism annotated by Joel Munsell. He was en- 
thusiastic, informal and friendly, and always an addi- 
tion to any literary group. The field of bibliography, 
especially on its human side, lost an ardent champion 
when his work was finished. 

C. S. B. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1937, to which 
is appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 


Net Assets, OcToBER 1, 1937 


Cash on deposit 


Wore. County Trust Co. $2,438.58 
Wore. Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000.00 
Wore. County Inst. for Savings 2,500.00 
People’s Savings Bk., Worcester 5,000.00 


Worcester Morris Plan Co. 5,000.00 
$19,938.58 
Public Funds 42,948.82 
Railroad Bonds 97,739.75 
Public Utility Bonds 199,330. 37 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 13,861.25 
Bank Stocks 38,736.00 
Railroad Stocks 38,760.13 
Public Utility Stocks 134,660. 90 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks 119,288.62 
Mortgages 10,458. 10 
Total $715,722. 52 
Library Building and Land 294,549.55 


Total Net Assets $1,010,272. 07 
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The following securities were sold, called or matured during the 
ar: 
. 20 rights Pennsylvania Railroad Co.—sold 
45 shares Winnipeg Electric Co. non-assessable Class A—sold 
$16,000 Toronto Harbour Commissioners 414s 1953—called 
$5,000 Northern States Power Company 5s 1941—called 
$5,000 Ohio Public Service Company 5s 1954—called 
$1,000 San Diego Water Supply Company 5s 1955—called 
$9,000 Union Electric Light & Power Co. of Illinois 544s 1954 
—called 
$5,000 Second International Securities Corp. 5s 1948—called 
$5,000 Texas Electric Service Company 5s 1960—sold 
$4,000 Province of Ontario 544s 1937—matured 


The following securities were bought or acquired during the year: 
20 rights Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
$5,000 Commonwealth Edison 334s 1965 
$5,000 Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 334s 1966 
$5,000 Union Electric Co. of Missouri 334s 1962 
$5,000 U. S. Treasury 1)4s 1940 
$5,000 U. 8. Treasury 134s 1941 
16 shares Webster & Atlas National Bank of Boston 
100 Manufacturers Trust Co. of N. Y. Conv. Pfd. 
100 shares Continental Insurance Co. 
23 shares Insurance Company of North America 
100 shares Monsanto Chemical 444% Cum. pfd. Ser. A. 
100 shares F. W. Woolworth Company 
25 shares E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Company 
50 shares Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 
50 shares United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
25 shares Eastman Kodak Co. 
60 shares United Fruit Co. 


There was also a distribution of $580.00 in cash received from the 
Worcester County Trust Company applicable to Class A stock. 

The following securities were exchanged during the year: 

$5,000 Manitoba Power Company 5%s January 1951 were 
exchanged for $5,000 Winnipeg Electric Company 4s January 1965 
and 45 shares Winnipeg Electric Co. Non-assessable Class A stock, 
and a $350.00 Winnipeg Electric Co. Contingent Certificate. 
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$6,000 Boston Metropolitan Buildings, Inc. 5s June 1942 were 
exchanged for $6,000 Boston Metropolitan Buildings, Inc. 35 
January 1950, and 120 shares of Boston Metropolitan Buildings, 
Inc., Voting Trust Certificate. 

The Mortgage Account has been reduced $2,363.13 by payment 
from John P. Sexton, Trustee, of $163.13, and by payment from 
W. Gray Harris of $2,200. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $1,969.50 by sale of 
duplicates. 

The Grenville H. Norcross Fund has been established by bequest 
of $10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $200.00 from Mrs, 
Roswell Skeel, Jr.; $1,502.67 from the estate of Frances A. Kinni- 
cutt; $87.18 from the W. K. Bixby Trust; $2,500 from Tracy W. 
McGregor; and $6,000 from William G. Mather. 

To the Special Gifts Fund also has been credited a gift of 
$1,450 from Mabel Knowles Gage. Of this amount $1,000 was 
to be added to her gift of $2,000 donated in the previous year, 
making a total of $3,000 for the publishing of the “‘Guide to the 
Resources of the American Antiquarian Society.” 

The average return on the book value of investments has been 
4.92%. 

The following amounts totaling $6,656.40 have been contributed 
for additional book purchases and current expenses: 


Carnegie Corporation $5,000 . 00 
Aldus C. Higgins 500.00 
Charles H. Taylor 625.00 
Julian P. Boyd 25.00 
Foster Stearns 200 . 00 
Frank C. Deering 100.00 
George Sumner Barton 26.25 
Paul B. Morgan 18.00 
Samuel F. Bemis 10.00 
Robert F. Seybolt 5.00 
George L. Burr 100.00 
Matt B. Jones 8.25 
James L. Whitney Estate 38.90 


$6,656 40 
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INCOME ACCOUNT 


Income from Investments............. $38,569. 14 
Other Income 

Sale of Publications................. $957.03 

Special Gifts for Current Expenses... .. 3,142.89 

ry 5,000.00 9,099.92 

EXPENDITURES 

$21,888.00 
Salaries—from Special Gifts............ 2,700.000 $24,588.00 
Incidental Expense.................... 1,440.45 
1,708. 26 
Heat, Light and Telephone............ 1,827.28 
1,112.54 
4,742.69 
2,280.75 
697 .00 
Annuity Payment under Trust Agreement 1,600.00 


Total Expenditures............. 
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$47,669.06 


$47,669.06 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Capital bearing interest October 1, 1936..................20cceeeeeee 


Principal received since October 1, 1936 
Additions to Purchasing Fund..... . $1,969.50 
Contributions to Special Gifts Fund: 
Mather Bibliography $8,500.00 
Carnegie Grant 5,000.00 
Miscellaneous 7,596.25 21,096.25 
Gift to Grenville W. Norcross Fund. 10,000 .00 $33,065.75 
Profit and Loss 
Add Profit on Securities: 
San Deigo Water Supply Co. 
5-55—called................ $10.00 


112.50 
825 .00 
473.89 
3,249. 60 


5-48—called................. 325.00 
Province of Ontario 
514-37—matured............ 100.00 
Texas Elec. Service Co. 


Deduct Loss on Securities 
Manitoba Power Co., Ltd. 
514-51—exchanged............ 173.75 
Winnipeg Electric Co. 


5-42—reorganized.............. 2,865.00 3,311.91 1,931.10 
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294,549.55 


34,996.85 


Deduct 
Expended from Special Gifts 
Grant... $5,000 .00 
Mather Bibliography........... 4,826.23 
2,872.75 
For Current Expenses........... 3,142.89 15,841.87 


Capital write-downs charged to General Funds 17,889.71 


$1,044,003 .65 


33,731.58 


Principal October 1, 1937........... 


$1,010,272.07 
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$1,009,006. 
Union Elec. Light & Power Co. (IIl.) 
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ASSETS 

Cash on Deposit 
Worcester County Trust Company......... $2,438.58 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank......... 5,000.00 
Worcester County Institution for Savings.... 2,500.00 
People’s Saving Bank, Worcester........... 5,000 .00 
Worcester Morris Plan Co................. 5,000 .00 

Capital Bearing Interest .................... 

Library Building and Land.................. 

Total Assets, October 1, 19387............ 


OcrosBer 1, 1937 
ConpITION oF Funp Accounts 


Jol sens 
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$19,938 . 58 


353,880.19 
331,445.65 
10,458.10 


715,722.52 
294,549.55 


$1,010,272 .07 


Principal 
$139,069. 54 
7,500.00 
32,000.00 
23,000.00 
9,500.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,500.00 
5,500.00 
10,500.00 
17,500.00 
5,000.00 
104,500.00 
2,069 . 50 
20,000 .00 
5,000.00 
8,554.38 
3,000.00 
2,000 .00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
37,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
30,000 . 00 


ct., Mf 

7.25 

6.80 | 
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Fund Title 

23-Isaac & Edward L. 
33-Stephen Salisbury, Jr... 
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50,000.00 
5,000.00 

$715,193 .42 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


Bonpbs 
Par Boox 
NaME Rate Maroriry VaLtvur VALUE 
Pusuic Funps: 
City of Detroit Public 
ES ere 4 June, 1945 $2,000 $1,420.00 
City of Detroit Public 
41% June, 1963 3,000 2,460.00 
City of Trondhjem, Norway 54% May, 1957 5,000 4,912.50 
City of Winnipeg.......... 6 Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 
CommonwealthofAustralia5 July, 1955 12,000 11,910.00 
Kingdom of Norway... ... 6 Aug., 1944 3,000 3,077.25 
Province of Ontario....... 4% Nov., 1937 3,000 2,610.00 
Province of Ontario. ...... 4% Nov., 1939 3,000 2,550.00 


United States Treasury....1% June 1940 5,000 5,035.94 
United States Treasury....134 June 1941 5,000 5,003.13 


$42,948.82 
RatLRoaps: 
Alleghany Corporation... .. 5 June, 1949 $5,000 $5,000.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

4 July, 1995 1,000 885.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

icibnhessnnhbsennedd 4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 
Boston & Maine SeriesQ....5 Feb., 1940 5,000 4,593.00 
Boston & Maine........... 5 May, 1955 5,000 4,975.00 
Chicago, Burlington & 

EE EE 4 July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ..6 Oct., 1934 1,000 940.00 
Chicago, Indiana & 

4 Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
Illinois Central............ 3% July, 1952 2,000 2,000.00 
Illinois Central & Chicago, 


St. Louis & New Orleans..5 Dec., 1963 2,000 2,010.00 
Kansas City Terminal...... , 15,000 12,975.00 


| 
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Missouri Pacific. .......... 5 Nov., 1978 $5,000 $3,000.00 
New York Central......... 5 Oct., 2013 5,000 4,725.00 
New York, New Haven 

& Hartford (Harlem 

River—Port Chester)... .. 4 May, 1954$10,000 $10,000.00 
Northern Pacific........... 6 July, 2047 2,000 1,930.00 
4 Jan., 1938 3,000 2,970.00 
Pere Marquette........... 4 July, 1956 5,000 5,000.00 
Pere Marquette........... 5 July, 1956 — 
Rio Grande Western....... 4 July, 1939 5,000 4,375.00 
St. Paul & Kansas City 

4% Feb., 1941 5,000 1,750.00 
Southern Indiana.......... 4 Feb., 1951 2,000 2,000.00 
Southern Pacific........... 4% May, 1969 10,000 9,195.00 


Wilkesbarre & Eastern...... 5 June, 1942 2,000 400.00 


UTILiTies: 
Alabama PowerCompany..5 June, 1951 $5,000 $4,475.00 


Alabama Water Service 

5 Jan., 1957 3,000 2,872.50 
Appalachian Power Com- 

5 June, 1941 6,000 5,460.00 
Associated Gas & Electric...44% May, 1958 5,000 4,750.00 
Blackstone Valley Gas & 

Oo... 5 Jan., 1939 1,000 800.00 
Boston Elevated Railway 

41% Oct., 1937 8,000 7,960.00 
Cedars Rapids Manufac- 

turing & Power Co........ 5 Jan., 1953 5,000 4,800.00 
Commonwealth Edison 

Electric Company....... 3% 1965 5,000 5,238.37 
Consumers Power Co....... 3% Nov., 1970 5,000 5,243.75 
Detroit Edison Co.......... 4 Oct., 1965 5,000 5,200.00 
Duquesne Light Co......... 3% June, 1965 5,000 5,106.25 


Gatineau PowerCompany..5 June, 1956 5,000 4,931.25 
Georgia Power Company....5 Mar., 1967 5,000 4,875.00 


Illinois Power & Light 
5 Dec., 1956 5,000 4,887.50 


Indianapolis Power & Light.5 Jan., 1957 5,000 5,062.50 


Indiana Service Corporation 5 Jan., 1950 6,000 5,820.00 


Iowa Public Service 

5 June, 1957 6,000 5,850.00 
Kansas Power & Light..... . 41% Nov., 1965 5,000 5,437.50 
Kings County Elevated 


Railroad Company....... 4 Aug., 1949 5,000 4,060.00 


$97,739.75 
| 

" 

| Indianapolis Water Co......314 July, 1966 5,000 5,062.50 . 
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Narragansett Electric 

3% July, 1966 $5,000 $5,168.75 
New England Gas & Elec- 

tric Association.......... 5 Sept., 1947 5,000 4,950.00 
New Orleans Public Ser- 

5 June, 1955 5,000 4,950.00 
New York Central Electric 

Corporation............. 5% Mar., 1950 5,000 5,000.00 
New York Steam Corpora- 

Winecébbbésccsescceveed 6 May, 1947 10,000 10,412.50 
Northern New York 

Ee 5 July, 1955 7,000 6,730.00 
Ohio Power Company... ... 5 July, 1952 5,000 4,833.25 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec.Co 334 Dec., 1966 5,000 5,093.75 
Ontario Power Co.......... 5 Feb., 1943 3,000 2,880.00 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co....334 Dec., 1961 5,000 5,243.75 
Portland General 

Electric Company....... 416 Sept., 1960 5,000 4,593.75 
Public Service Company of 

5% Sept., 1954 5,000 4,975.00 
San Diego Water Supply 

d 5 Nov., 1955 4,000 4,040.00 
Tennessee Electric Power 

5 June, 1956 6,000 5,865.00 
Terre Haute Traction & 

Light Company......... 5 May, 1944 2,000 2,000.00 
Union Elec. Co. of Missouri.334 July, 1962 5,000 5,000.00 
Utah Light & Traction 

5 Oct., 1944 5,000 4,590.00 
Western United Gas & 

Electric Company........ 5% Dec., 1955 6,000 6,000.00 
Winnepeg Elec. Co........ 4 Jan., 1965 5,000 4,137.50 
Wisconsin, Minnesota Light 

& Power Company, La 

Crosse, Wisconsin........ 5 May, 1944 5,000 4,975.00 

$199,330.37 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Boston Metropolitan Build- 

ings Incorporated........ 3 Jan., 1950 $6,000 $3,000.00 
Ellicott Square Company 

5 Mar., 1940 6,500 6,110.00 
Socony Vacuum Oil........ 3% Oct., 1950 3,000 3,007.50 
United States Rubber 

ee 5 Jan., 1947 2,000 1,743.75 

_13,861.25 

Total Bonds $353,880.19 
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STOCKS 
Par Boox 
Bangs: VALUE VaLuE 
Preferred 
100 Manufacturers Trust Co. of N. Y.... $2,000 $5,500.00 
290 Worcester County Trust Co. (Class A) 2,900 4,640.00 
$10,140.00 
Common 
100 First National Bank of Boston........ $2,000 $3,433.00 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston... . 5,000 7,835.00 
55 State Street Trust Co................ 6,000 14,750.00 
32 Webster & Atlas Nat. Bank of Boston 1,600 2,328.00 
25 Worcester County Trust Company ... 250 250.00 
$28,596 . 00 
RAILROADS: 
Preferred 
50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred)... $5,000 $4,777.13 
50 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (4% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred)............ 5,000 2,500 .00 
6 Boston & Maine Railroad (7% Cumu- 
lative Prior Preference) ........... 600 300.00 
50 Boston & Maine Railroad (5% Cumu- 
lative Preferred A).............-. 5,000 2,000.00 
50 Pere Marquette Railway Company 
(5% Cumulative Prior Preference) . 5,000 4,991.25 
50 Southern Railway Company (5% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred)............ 5,000 5,018.75 
50 Union Pacific Railroad Company (4% 
Non-Cumulative Preferred)....... 5,000 4,266.25 
$23,853 .38 
Common 
30 Atlantic Coast Line ................ $3,000 $5,580.00 
9 Boston & Albany Railroad........... 900 1,080.00 
5 Great Northern Railway Company... No Par 309.63 
9 New London Northern Railroad Co. . . 900 810.00 
35 Northern Railroad (New Hampshire) 3,500 3,350.00 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company..... 1,000 777.12 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company .... 3,000 3,000.00 
$14,906.75 


Pusuic 
Preferred 
50 Alabama Power Company ($5 Preferred) No Par $4,862.50 
50 Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion ($6 Preferred)............... No Par 5,137.50 
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50 Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. ($5 

Cumulative Preferred)............ No Par $5,062.50 
75 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 

Power Company of Baltimore 


(5% Cumulative Preferred A)...... $7,500 7,500.00 
50 Duquesne Light Company (5% Cumu- 

lative First Preferred) ............ 5,000 4,975.00 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates (444% 

5,000 3,785.00 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

No Par 4,000 .00 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

No Par 3,750.00 
25 Engineers Public Service Company 

($5 Convertible Preferred) ....... No Par 1,750.00 
50 Kansas City Power & Light ($6 First 

Preferred Series B)............... No Par 5,512.50 


50 Long Island Lighting Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred, Series B) 5,000 5,237.50 
50 Metropolitan Edison Company ($6 


No Par 5,000 .00 
50 North American Edison Company 
($6 Cumulative Preferred)......... No Par 5,193.75 
200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred). . . 5,000 5,480.00 
50 Queens Borough Gas & Electric Com- 
pany (6% Cumulative Preferred). . . 5,000 4,987 .50 
50 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
(6% Preferred, Series D).......... 5,000 5,018.75 
100 Southern California Edison Company 
(544% Cumulative Preferred, SeriesC) 2,500 2,525.00 
50 United Gas Improvement Company 
$84,531.25 
Common 
200 American Tel. & Tel. Company..... . $20,000 $21,876.00 
25 Edison Electric Ill. Co. of Boston... . 2,500 4,285 .34 
30 Fall River Gas Works Company..... . 750 600 .00 
26 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Co... 650 832.65 
65 Haverhill Electric Company......... 1,625 2,225.00 
15 New England Tel. & Tel. Company. . 1,500 1,492.50 
120 North American Company.......... No Par 3,475.00 
625 United Gas Improvement Company NoPar 12,343.16 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies... No Par 3,000 .00 


$50,129.65 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


Preferred 
120 American General Corporation (Non- 
assessable Cumulative Preferred 


$2 Dividend Series).............. 120 $4,892.50 
50 American Tobacco Company (6% 

Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 5,843.75 
50 International Harvester Company (7% 

Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 6,737 . 50 


100 Monsanto Chemical Co. (4%% 
Non-assessable,Cum. Pfd. Series A) No Par 10,393.75 
5 United States Envelope Company 


(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 500 475.00 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 10,000 13,387.50 $41,730.00 
Common 
100 Aetna Insurance Company......... 1,000 $3,000.00 
25 Boston Insurance Co............... 2,500 8,500.00 
120 Boston Metropolitan Buildings 
(Voting Trust Certificate)........ No Par 
50 Boston Wharf Company (Common) . 5,000 2,500.00 
100 Continental Insurance Company... . 250 3,952.50 
25 E.I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 500 3,703 .68 
25 Eastman Kodak Company......... No par 4,411.83 
100 F. W. Woolworth Company........ 1,000 4,340.20 
1500 General Electric Company.......... No Par 28,125.00 
50 Insurance Company of North America 500 2,331.98 
8 Pullman Incorporated. ............ No Par 351.50 
250 Radio Corporation of America... ... No Par 1,000 .00 
100 Standard Oil of New Jersey......... 2,500 3,000.00 
50 Union Carbide and Carbon Corp..... No par 4,469.95 
60 United Fruit Company............ No par 3,937.40 


50 United Shoe Machinery Corporation 1,250 3,934.58 


$331,445.65 


7,158.10 
1,800.00 
$10,458.10 
Estate 
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The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, 
beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the Treasurer 
have been examined for the year ended September 30, 1937, and 
the securities called for in the foregoing report have been examined 
and verified by Cooley & Marvin, Certified Public Accountants, 
and their certificate is submitted. 


(Signed) Homer Gace, 
Dante W. LINcoLy, 
Auditors 


October 1, 1937. 


Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1937 


We have examined the books and accounts of the Treasurer of 
the American Antiquarian Society for the year ended September 30, 
1937, and found that all expenditures had been properly approved, 
and that all the income which should have been received during the 
period under review has been properly accounted for and we 
examined or satisfactorily accounted for all the securities in the 
foregoing list and the values as shown are in accordance with the 
books of the Society as at September 30, 1937. 


(Signed) & Marvin, 
Public Accountants 


— 
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1868, 1879 
1869 
1871-1910 
1873, 1874 
1872 
1874, 1881 


1910-1930 


1910-1928 


1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910-1928 


1910-1930 
1911-1928 
1911, 1919 
1912 

1912, 1913 
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ConTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO THE SociEeTy’s 
INVESTED FunpDs 


Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)............... 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy)........... 
William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)........... 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester.................... 


William Thomas, Boston. 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)....... 
Nathaniel Thager, 
Edward L. Davis, Worcester... 
Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)..... 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)................. 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000).......... 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............. 
Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............. 
George Chandler, Worcester... 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester................. 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)......... 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy)............ 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)............. 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D. C.............. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (legacy $5000) . 
Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge (legacy $6000) 
Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy)............. 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)............... 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy). ...... 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000)... . 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy).......... 
James F. Hunnewell, 
Charles H. Davis, Worcester. 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston.................. 
A. George Bullock, 
William B. Weeden, Providence. ................. 
Charles L. Nichols, 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester................- 
Waldo Lincoln, Worcester. ..........cccccccccces 
Samuel S. Green, 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.)... 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester... 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000).......... 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York.................. 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden................ 
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BY: 
= 4a 
1832 $23,152 
500 
1840 500 
1852-1867 21,545 43 
1884 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)............. 20,000 
1858-1878 Isaac Davis, 1,700 
1858, 1868 Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)............. 1,040 " 
1868 500 ay 
1,100 
500 
10,600 
500 
1,000 
1,100 
1881 5,000 if 
1882 1,000 
1884 500 
1886, 1899 10,000 4 
1907 235,000 
1889 2,000 
1895 10,000 
1900, 1917 6,000 ie: 
1900-1920 8,000 
1905 4,840 
1907 1,000 4 
1909 2,000 
20,000 
3,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,750 
1,000 a 
2,000 
500 
8,125 
= 
3,500 
1,000 
1,804 
8,125 
5,100 
5,000 f 
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1913 


1920-1931 
1921 
1921-1930 
1922-1927 
1926 
1927 


1928 


1929 
1929-1930 


1930 


1932 
1936 
1937 
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Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville................... $1,000 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy)................ 1,000 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)............ 1,000 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)......... 4,000 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10,000) 11,000 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy). ............. 38,123 
John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000).......... 6,000 
Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore...... 1,000 
Jerome R. George, Worcester. 2,500 
Russell Paime, Worcester. 2,500 
William B. Scofield, 1,000 
Leonard Wheeler, 2,500 
Theodore T. Ellis, 1,000 
Charles L. Allen, 1,000 
William T. Forbes, 500 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester. ............... 2,500 
William S. Mason, Evanston, Ill.................. 500 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia. ............... 500 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester............... 2,500 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester. 5,000 
Forrest W. Taylor, 10,000 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester. ................. 5,625 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester 5,000 
George Crompton, Worcester. 1,500 
George 8. Barton, Worcester... 1,000 
Charles M. Thayer, Worcester................... 1,000 
Clarence 8. Brigham, Worcester.................-. 5,000 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Cal............... 30,000 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt................. 100,000 
Carnegie Corporation of New York............... 7,500 
500 
Thomas B. Lawler, New York .................... 1,000 
Frances Crocker Sloane, New York............... 5,000 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York.................. 5,000 
A. 8S. W. Rosenbach, New York.................. 500 
2,000 
100,000 
10,000 
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Revisep List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah 
Thomas. Called “Librarian’s and General Fund” 1858. Amounted 
in 1927 to $35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 
to $17,000 and made part of ‘“‘General Fund.” 

“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 

“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions 
of about $5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen 
Salisbury in 1884. Present amount is $32,000. 

“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of 
$1,500 from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. 
Davis. Present amount is $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of 
$1,000 from Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of un- 
expended interest. Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo 
Lincoln and called “Levi Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is 
$9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest 
of $1,000 from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from 
Joseph A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney 
Fund.” Present amount is $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Ebenezer Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” 
Present amount is $1,000. 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Samuel F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 
1927 to $3,500 by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. 
Haven; and called the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present 
amount is $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of 
$500 from George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 
from his daughters, Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny 
Chandler Lincoln. Present amount is $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$5,625 from his son, Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is 
$10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of 
$10,000 from George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of 
$1,000 each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew 
McF. Davis. Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew 
MeF. Davis. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 
1901. Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the 
“General Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$200,000 from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction 
of Library Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was 
called “Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is 
$104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 
when it was made part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of 
Council, both principal and income to be spent in purchase of 
libraries or parts of libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$10,000 from same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 
from same donor. Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special 
gifts, both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. 
Amounted in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General 
Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of 
$3,000 from Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 
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“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest 
from James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000.00. 

“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of 
$6,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 

“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by 
bequest from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. 
Present amount is $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 
each from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. 
Present amount is $5,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of 
$30,000 from Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the 
Society after death of himself and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “‘Librarian’s and 
General Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life 
Membership Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount 
is $156,959.25. 

“Tsaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 
from Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. 
Present amount is $7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 
from James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 

“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is 
$50,000. 

“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 

“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Albert H. Whitin. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Grenville H. Norcross Fund,” established in 1937 by bequest of 
$10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. Present amount is $10,000. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


Tue or THE LIBRARY 


HEN Messr. Marco Polo returned from his 

adventures in far Cathay, his old-time friends 
knew him not and esteemed him little, for he was 
clothed all in rags. But when he stripped off those 
rags and they saw that his body was swathed in ropes 
of precious jewels, the ransom of an emperor, they 
believed his story and were ready enough to restore 
him to his rightful place among the noblemen of 
Venice. And so it is with this Library of ours for, 
though there is pressing need of more money for 
cataloguing and binding, it too has concealed beneath 
its outer garment one of the greatest treasures of all 
the land—a precious hoard of historical and literary 
jewels which far outshine the rubies and diamonds with 
which the mighty Kahn rewarded the adventurous 
Venetian. 

But we do not wish our jewels to lie hidden in a 
strong-box; we want to share them with the ever- 
growing crowd of scholars who come from all over the 
land to find what they most need in our ancient treas- 
ure house. Their wishes are many and strange and 
their questions of infinite variety. Here are only a 
few of the thousands of inquiries that have come this 
year from our readers or from our equally welcome 
correspondents. 

The owner of an Indian scalp taken by a frontiers- 
man in the Black Hills of Dakota in pioneer times 
wished to know its history and we were not only able 
to supply the complete story in the words of the old 
frontiersman himself but to tell the owner of the scalp 
where to buy a copy of the rare volume containing 
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this exciting adventure. A great foundation, wishing 
to publish a volume of recipes in the style of the first 
cookery book printed in America, was supplied with 
photostats and a rubbing of the binding from the only 
perfect copy in existence. A graduate student wished 
to learn of the civilian life of the Southern Confederacy, 
an antique collector needed to know more about the 
early cast iron chunk stoves that toasted the toes of 
our ancestors. A scholar from a nearby state wished 
the original text of a Mother Goose rhyme; and a 
Columbia graduate student found hundreds of Ameri- 
can translations from the French for use in his thesis. 
A student from Fairbanks, Alaska, came in search of 
Alaskan newspapers; and a representative of the 
Department of State called on us for the text of an 
important treaty as published in a Hawaiian paper; a 
lady from Oklahoma wished to read the early poems 
of J. T. Trowbridge. An almanac in our collection 
gave the location of a road a hundred years ago, and so 
helped settle a boundary dispute between two states. 
A nationally famous novelist was furnished with circus 
material for a forthcoming story and a well-known 
illustrator was supplied with the picture of a pioneer 
ferry over the Ohio River. A West Indian student 
came to us for the only available files of certain of his 
native newspapers; and another famous novelist 
wished to make sure that our colonial soldiers wore 
armor. A California gentleman of inquiring mind 
wanted to find out who was the mother of Benjamin 
Franklin’s illegitimate son; and a New Yorker wrote to 
know where to find books from the library of Miles 
Standish containing his autograph. A collector of 
manuscripts wished our opinion on the genuineness of 
a forged Salem witchcraft document and a correspond- 
ent from New York needed to find out when and where 
Leghorn bonnets were first manufactured. 

Many they are who enter our domed hall, some for 
the answer to a single question, others for months 
of research; some are students slaving on a thesis; 
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others are seasoned scholars working on a history 
destined to become a classic. We see the life of a dis- 
tinguished statesman rise from the pile of manuscripts 
and newspaper volumes before the biographer; or we 
help a great novelist get the background right for his 
next year’s best seller. Many a famous book has 
grown from the seeds planted here by Isaiah Thomas a 
century and a quarter ago. 


ACCESSIONS 


The lack of an adequate book fund has again ham- 
pered the normal and healthy growth of our Library. 
We have, however, added a fairly good number of 
necessary and useful titles to our shelves but we have 
been unable to compete with our rivals for the rare 
and expensive items of which, in the past, we have 
generally secured our small share. Had it not been for 
the helping hands of a few of our staunch friends, this 
year would have seen few important additions made to 
our collections. However, through careful buying and 
the gifts of our friends, we are able to report the follow- 
ing additions to the library: 


Books 4925 
Pamphlets 6922 
Prints, maps, manuscripts, etc. 3562 
Unbound newspapers 214 

15,623 


This year’s accessions give us a total of 229,981 
bound volumes and 369,406 pamphlets, or a grand 
total of 599,387 titles in the library, exclusive of man- 
uscripts, prints, maps and broadsides. 


PorRTRAITS 


We have received as a bequest from our late Vice- 
president, Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, two oil portraits, 
both most welcome to our collection of portraits of 
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officers of the Society and other illustrious Americans. 
The life portrait of Charles Sumner by Francis B. 
Carpenter (1830-1900) is interesting since it shows 
Sumner at a different period from that of the portrait 
by Willard given us in 1933 by Mr. Tatman. Carpenter 
painted individual portraits of Lincoln and his cabinet 
and most of the other statesmen of the day but is best 
known to the public for his large historic painting of 
Lincoln reading the first draft of the Emancipation 
Proclamation to his cabinet, which was painted in the 
Capitol, where it still hangs. The portrait of Mr. 
Bowen, painted in 1928 by Mr. Frank O. Salisbury, 
gives us our third example of the work of this dis- 
tinguished English artist, the others being the por- 
traits of Mr. Calvin Coolidge and Mr. Waldo Lincoln. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The most important additions to the Library during 
the past year have been made in the Newspaper 
Division, thus continuing and enlarging our important 
position in this most necessary and useful field. For 
the period of the Revolution and the years immediately 
following, we have secured the Pennsylvania Evening 
Post for 1783, thus virtually completing our file, the 
best in existence, of this important Philadelphia paper 
for the Revolutionary years. We also secured the 
Pennsylvania Journal for 1783, a year which was previ- 
ously represented in our collection by only a half 
dozen scattering issues. The New Jersey Gazette was 
published at Trenton between 1778 and 1786 and our 
collection has included for many years a fairly good 
file except for 1784 and 1785. These years have now 
been secured, thus filling an important gap in this most 
useful file. 

One of the longest lived of the early newspapers of 
Western Massachusetts was the Pittsfield Sun which 
was established in 1800 and lasted until 1906. For- 
merly, the only good file was that in the Pittsfield 
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Athenzum but this year brought us a nearly complete 
run from 1805 to 1865 which, added to the earlier and 
later issues already on our shelves, makes ours the 
second best file in the country. Early Southern news- 
papers are particularly hard to find and we have al- 
ways wanted to improve our file of the Norfolk Gazette, 
which was published from 1804 to 1816. This year we 
have secured the years 1810 through 1813, thus 
making ours one of the three best sets and the only 
good one north of the Mason and Dixon Line. 

It is quite naturally important for us to have a good 
showing of the Boston Transcript but the early years 
are very scarce. However, we have been able to secure 
by purchase the years 1835 through 1841 and, through 
the gift of one of our good friends on the Council, the 
years 1853 through 1858, thus making ours one of the 
best runs in the country, from the first issue in 1830 
to date. 

The pioneer newspapers of Oregon are so rare as to 
be practically unobtainable but this year we were so 
fortunate as to secure an unique file of one of the 
earliest and rarest. Small in size and destined to live 
for only part of the year 1853, the ‘Journal of Com- 
merce” was very sprightly and controversial, full of 
local news and gossip and a prize to the historian. 
Only 15 issues ever appeared and when a file contain- 
ing all but the 12th issue and the first leaf of No. 1, was 
offered to us, we pounced on it at once. We already 
had two odd numbers in our collection and, by good 
luck, one of them was the missing No. 12. The other 
was a duplicate but it was lacking from the Oregon 
Historical Society file, so we sent it to them and, a few 
weeks later, received in exchange a copy of the first 
issue with a damaged second leaf. But since we already 
had this leaf, we were able to make our set entirely 
perfect by the exchange. The only other located copies 
are numbers 1 and 3 to 5 in the Oregon Historical 
Society and numbers 2 to 6 in the New York Historical 
Society. 
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The most important newspaper file to be added to 
our shelves in a number of years is the complete set of 
the ““‘Whalemen’s Shipping List,’”’ published in New 
Bedford from 1843 to 1915. It is one of two complete 
files, the other being in the New Bedford Public 
Library. This important journal was the trade paper 
of the whaling industry. Every merchant, sea captain 
and every seafaring family in New England scanned 
its pages for news of their loved ones, their ships or 
their investments, for it contained a complete record 
of the movements of every whale ship on the Atlantic 
coast, from the day it sailed away for a cruise until it 
was shipwrecked or came home loaded with whale 
oil, whalebone and spermicetti. Though primarily a 
commercial record, there are hundreds of exciting 
narratives of shipwreck, mutiny, adventure in tropic 
isles or Asiatic ports scattered through its pages. No 
history of the whaling industry can ever be written 
without consulting this paper and it contains the raw 
material for many a yarn by future Danas, Melvilles 
and Conrads. This important file came to us as the 
appropriate gift of one of our members who has always 
had the keenest interest in the history and lore of 
sailing ship days—Mr. Charles H. Taylor. 

An unusually interesting collection of 112 odd 
numbers of eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
newspapers has been given us by Mr. Thomas W. 
Streeter. This collection was formed by the veteran 
collector of Americana, Mr. F. C. O’Brien, and 
includes many issues of great rarity and even a few 
examples of papers which had never previously been 
known to exist. For the historian of the press, this 
collection is invaluable. 

The more important newspaper files added during 
the year are as follows: 


CONNECTICUT 


HartForD, AMERICAN Mercury, 1801, 1804-1806, 1808, 1809, 
1813, 1822 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON CONSTITUTION, Jan. 1861 

WASHINGTON Expositor, 1808 

WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN, 1821-1822 

WASHINGTON NATIONAL JOURNAL Extra, 1823-1824 

WASHINGTON NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, 1862-1874, 1876-1878 

WASHINGTON REPUBLIC, 1853 

WASHINGTON SENTINEL, 1853 

WASHINGTON Stn, 1835-1836 

WASHINGTON UNION, 1858 

Wasuincton Unirep Srates TELEGRAPH, 1826-1827, 1829-1832, 
1836 


LOUISIANA 


New Orteans Dairy Picayune, 1842 
New Or.EANS Price-CURRENT, 1827-1830 


MAINE 


HALLOWELL GAZETTE, 1817 
PorTLAND GAZETTE, 1798-1800 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, REPUBLICAN, 1802 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Bay State Democrat, 1840-1841 
Boston, Datty ADVERTISER, 1833-1842 

Boston JourNAL, 1850-1851 

Boston Dairy News, 1834 

Boston, Massacuusetts Mercury, 1793-1794 
Boston, MassacHUSETTs PLOUGHMAN, 1888-1894 
Boston PEARL, 1838 

Boston TELEGRAPH, 1831-1834 

Boston TRANSCRIPT, 1835-1841, 1853-1858 
Boston, TRAVELLER, 1846-1848 

GREENFIELD GAZETTE, 1798, 1800 

New Beprorp, WHALEMEN’s SHIPPING List, 1843-1915 
NEWBURYPORT HERALD, 1799, 1803, 1805, 1806 
NEWBURYPORT, Datty HERALD, 1835-1836 
PITTSFIELD Stun, 1805-1865 

Roxsury, NorFo.k Arevus, 1837 

SALEM OBSERVER, 1834 

SPRINGFIELD, HAMPDEN Patriot, 1822-1823 
STocKBRIDGE, BERKSHIRE HERALD, 1815 
SrocKBRIDGE, BERKSHIRE Star, 1816-1817 
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NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, New JeRsEY GAZETTE, 1784-1785 
TRENTON, TRUE AMERICAN, 1801-1806 


NEW YORK 
CHENANGO WEEKLY ADVERTISER, 1811-1812 
New York, Diary, 1793 
New York Evenine Post ror THE Country, 1819-1820 
New York GAZETTEER, 1786 
New York Lepcer, 1881-1890 
New York, Covrier, 1837 
New York, SHipprnc aND CoMMERCIAL List, 1829, 1830, 1833 
New York Spectator, 1823-1825 
Norwicn, Branca, 1808-1809 


OREGON 
PorTLAND, JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, 1853 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, AuRORA, 1805-1807 
PHILADELPHIA, NATIONAL GAZETTE, 1824-1825 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA EVENING Post, 1783 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA JOURNAL, 1783 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE, GOSPEL MESSENGER, 1840-1841 
PROVIDENCE, NEw ENGLAND D1ApeMm, 1848 
PROVIDENCE, TEMPERANCE PLEDGE, 1847 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON Mercury, 1846-1847 


TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE, BROWNLOW’s KNOXVILLE Wuia, 1851-1853, 1863-1865 
NASHVILLE, Darty REPUBLICAN BANNER, 1842, 1845, 1846, 1850 
NASHVILLE, TRI-WEEKLY NASHVILLE UNION, 1856-1857 
NASHVILLE, WEEKLY NASHVILLE UNION, 1866 


VIRGINIA 


NorFOLK GAZETTE, 1810-1813 
RICHMOND ENQUIRER, 1858-1860 
RIcHMOND, VIRGINIA ArGus, 1802 


CANADA 
QUEBEC GazETTE, 1838-1847 
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ALMANACS 


Well over a hundred almanacs have been added to 
our great collection this year but space will only allow 
the mention of five of outstanding importance and 
rarity. The first is the Nathaniel Whittemore almanac 
for 1716, the only other copy of which is in the Library 
of Congress. This rare series was published in Boston 
from 1705 to 1740 and of the 36 issues, 13 are not 
known to have survived, With the accession of the 
1716 issue, we now have the only complete set of the 
23 known issues. 

Rival almanac makers have never been very fond 
of each other and so we are not surprised to see Whitte- 
more pay his respects to one of his newer rivals in the 
preface to this 1716 almanac as follows: 


And altho’ there was the last year a bold Pretender which 
goes by the name, J— G— [MDCCXV. The Young American 
Ephemeris for 1715. By Increase Gatchell, Etat 16. ... 
Boston: Printed for George Brownell. (16) p. Aas] He hatcht 
up his Nonsense, and with his Hammers would have beaten out 
his Neighbours Brains; but instead of that, struck upon his 
own Pate, and brought him to a Consumption of the Purse. 
But I never will be envious with Saturn, or furious with Mars, 
but wish good for evil. 

This is really a mild answer to the inexcusably ill- 
natured attack of young Gatchell in his almanac of 
the previous year, but Whittemore could well afford to 
be forgiving, for Gatchell issued no later almanacs and 
appeared no more to plague his rivals in the art of 
divining the weather and the “celestial motions.” 

Our next rarity is a fine and perfect copy of the 
second New Hampshire almanac, Nathaniel Ames’ 
“Astronomical Diary” for 1758, printed at Ports- 
mouth by Daniel Fowle, Portsmouth’s first printer, 
in the second year of New Hampshire printing. When 
Nichols prepared his bibliography of New Hampshire 
almanacs, this title was known only from a contem- 
porary advertisement but since then this copy and one 
at the Massachusetts Historical Society have come to 
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light. We already had a copy of the first New Hamp- 
shire almanac, published the previous year. 

On the final leaf the author published a highly 
patriotic and prophetic essay on America which shows 
that, almost twenty years before the Revolution, 
thoughtful students of American affairs were beginning 
to advocate the union of the Colonies. He says: 


Our numbers will not avail till the Colonies are united; for 
whilst divided, the strength of the Inhabitants is broken like 
the petty Kingdoms in Africa. If we do not join Heart and 
Hand in the common Cause against our exulting Foes, but fall 
to disputing amongst ourselves, it may really happen as the 
Governour of Pennsylvania told his Assembly, “‘We shall 
have no Priviledge to dispute about, nor Country to dispute 
in.” ...QO! Ye unborn Inhabitants of America! Should this 
Page escape its destin’d Conflagration at the Year’s End, and 
these Alphabetical Letters remain legible,—when your Eyes 
behold the Sun after he has rolled the Seasons round for two 
or three Centuries more, you will know that in Anno Domini 
1758, we dream’d of your Times. 


By a fortunate exchange, we were able, this year, to 
add to our collection a fine and uncut copy of the Poor 
Richard almanac for 1739, other copies of which are 
at the Library Company of Philadelphia and at Yale. 
Our set of this famous series, issued by Benjamin 
Franklin from 1733 through 1766, is now complete 
except for the issues of 1733, 1735 and 1738 and is one 
of the two or three best sets extant. 

We have quoted from the prefaces of two other 
famous almanac makers. One was querulous, the other 
prophetic. Now let us see how Franklin, in the fore- 
word of his almanac, of which he was both compiler 
and publisher, could be whimsical. 


Some People observing the great Yearly Demand for my 
Almanack, imagine I must by this Time have become rich, 
and consequently ought to call myself Poor Dick no longer. 
But the Case is this. When I first began to publish, the Printer 
made a fair Agreement with me for my Copies, by Virtue of 
which he runs away with the greatest Part of the Profit. How- 
ever, much good may’t do him; I do not grudge it him: he is a 
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Man I have a great Regard for, and I wish his Profit ten times 
greater than it is. For I am, dear Reader, his, as well as thy 


Affectionate Friend, 
R. SAUNDERS. 


Sheet almanacs were very popular in the eighteenth 
century but, being issued in broadside form, they 
were generally tacked on the wall for convenient 
consultation during the year and then thrown away. 
Consequently they are now of the greatest rarity 
and generally are known only from early newspaper 
advertisements. 

Until the present year this was true of the sheet 
almanac printed at New London by Timothy Green & 
Son, with the caption title: ‘An Almanack, for 1793,” 
the sole surviving copy of which is now in our collec- 
tion. When we received this almanac it had been cut 
up into twelve leaves and made into a pamphlet, 
apparently by one Samuel Daggett, who scrawled his 
business accounts over the back of it. We have put it 
together once more in its original broadside form and 
are very happy to have it complete, in its original, 
though patched condition. 

Printing was introduced into the Territory of Mis- 
souri by Joseph Charless in 1808 but for ten years he 
printed little except his newspaper and the laws of the 
Territory. There are, in fact, but eleven extant exam- 
ples of the work of this pioneer press before 1818 and 
all but two of them are official documents. Of these 
two, our Library has the only copy of Frederick Bates’ 
Masonic oration, printed in 1809, and we have just 
secured one of the two known copies of the first 
Missouri almanac, printed by the first printer in 1817 
for the year 1818, the other copy, which, like ours, is 
defective, being in the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. The title is as follows: ““No. 1. Charless’ 
Missouri & Illinois Magazine Almanac, for 1818.... 
St. Louis, Mri. Ter. Printed and sold by Joseph 
Charless . . . [1817].”’ It contains, in addition to the 
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usual weather prognostications, a great deal of val- 
uable statistical material regarding the new territory. 


LITERATURE 


One of the most interesting of the early New York 
State printers was Elihu Phinney of Cooperstown. 
His publications were varied and form a pleasant relief 
from the drab theological output of the contemporary 
press of New England. He established the first press 
in Cooperstown in 1795, but only three titles with this 
date and his imprint, other than his ““Otsego Herald,” 
are recorded by Evans. H. Farnsworth’s ‘An oration 
on Music” appeared in that year and this Library 
appears to have the only surviving copy of it. The 
“Prophesies of the Reverend Christopher Love, and 
his last words on the scaffold” has survived only in a 
contemporary advertisement; and Evans could find 
no copy of Samuel Richardson’s “Clarissa Harlowe,”’ 
though one was later secured by Dr. Rosenbach and is 
recorded in the catalogue of his collection of children’s 
books (No. 199). 

This interesting bit of Cooperstown incunabula is 
now on our shelves, through the gift of Mr. Thomas W. 
Streeter, thus giving us copies of both the surviving 
titles from Phinney’s press during its first year. This 
much abbreviated edition was frequently reprinted in 
this country from the original abridged edition pub- 
lished in London by the famous printer of juveniles, 
John Newbery. Though the title of the Cooperstown 
edition calls for copperplates, none were ever issued 
with our copy and there are none in the copy owned 
by Dr. Rosenbach. The title is as follows: 


“The paths of virtue delineated; or, the history in miniature 
of the celebrated Clarissa Harlowe, familiarized and adapted 
to the capacities of youth. . . . With copperplate engravings. 
Cooperstown: Printed and sold by E. Phinney—first door east 
of the Court-House. Wholesale and retail. M DCC XCV.” 
154, (1) p., 12mo. 


id 
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During the anti-slavery excitement which led up to 
the Civil War, Jonathan Walker was accused of slave 
stealing, was fined, imprisoned and branded in the 
right hand with the initials “‘SS.”’ He was treated as a 
martyr by the abolitionists and John G. Whittier 
wrote a poem: “The branded hand” which was 
published in 1845 in an edition of 10,000 copies from 
the Anti-Slavery Office in Philadelphia, as No. 9 of a 
series of tracts, presumably issued by the Anti- 
Slavery Society of Eastern Pennsylvania. It was a 
four-page leaflet and also included James Russell 
Lowell’s ‘‘Lines, on reading of the capture of certain 
fugitive slaves near Washington.”’ In spite of the fact 
that 10,000 copies were printed and given away, 
Mr. Currier in his splendid Whittier bibliography was 
only able to locate a single surviving copy in a private 
collection. We now have this rare first edition which, 
strange to say, was picked up in Norfolk, Va., in 1864 
by Miss Lucy Chase of Worcester. We are indebted 
to Mr. T. Hovey Gage for our copy of this interesting 
piece which must be one of the rarest of Whittier first 
editions. 

During the past year Mr. Reginald Washburn has 
inaugurated a pleasant custom which might well be 
emulated by other friends of our Society. Realizing 
that our book fund is so small as to make it impossible 
for us to buy important current books as they appear, 
he has volunteered to supply us with first editions, 
signed by their authors wherever possible, of all books 
within our field, published by two of the country’s 
leading publishing houses. In this way, dozens of 
important current books have been added to our 
collections, all of them greatly needed but quite beyond 
our hopes were it not for his generosity. If there are 
other friends of the Library who would like to have 
the fun of systematically building up a corner of our 
collection in a similar way, we would be extremely 
happy to suggest other publishers whose books would 
find a welcome place on our shelves. 
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BROADSIDE BALLADS 


The story has been frequently told of how Isaiah 
Thomas went into a ballad seller’s shop in Boston in 
1812 and bought one each of every ballad he had in 
stock. This was the beginning of our great collection of 
several thousand American broadside songs and 
ballads; a collection of the greatest importance to 
every student of American social backgrounds. Not 
many of these old songs were great poems but they 
reflect the fiery patriotism, the partisan bias and the 
sentimental tastes of their times and we cannot 
ignore them. Our modern jazz is an outgrowth of the 
earliest Negro songs which are, in some cases, pre- 
served to us only in this form; the most popular senti- 
mental songs of old and New England appear among 
them; Yankee Doodle, Hail Columbia and the Star 
Spangled Banner are included, and so are the well- 
loved songs of Stephen C. Foster and the ballads made 
famous by Rice, Emmet and Jenny Lind. 

Not since the day of Isaiah Thomas have we secured 
in a single collection such a fine showing of early 
ballads as that presented to us this year by a member 
of the Council. This collection of 208 broadside songs 
is particularly valuable since it fills a gap in our collec- 
tion in the period from 1828 to 1840. Thirteen of them 
are rare early Negro songs, 62 have an American his- 
torical or social origin and 132 are reprints of well- 
known English ballads of the half century before 
1840 or earlier. The elusiveness of material of this 
type is evident from the fact that only one of the 
entire lot turned out to be a duplicate. 


With the exception of a half dozen titles, all of this 
collection was issued by one man. Leonard Deming is 
described in the Boston directory as a “trader,”’— 
that is, a dealer who supplied Yankee pedlars, street 
vendors and such. He came to Boston from Middle- 
bury, Vermont, in 1828 and returned to his old home 
in 1840, after which he was best known as the compiler 
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of the still useful: “Catalogue of the principal officers 
of Vermont.”’ Middlebury, 1851. While in Boston, he 
lived at five different addresses and, since his imprint, 
with street address, is given on practically all of his 
ballads, it is possible to date virtually all of them with- 
in two or three years, in spite of the fact that few of 
them have a printed date of publication. The dates of 
Deming’s various imprints, as shown by the Boston 
directories, are as follows: 

16 Salem St.—1828. 

1 South side Faneuil Hall—1829-1831. 

1 Market Square, corner of Merchant’s Row—1829-1831. 

Corner of Merchant’s Row and Market Square (Up stairs)— 


1829-1831. 
62 Hanover Street, and Middlebury, Vt.—1832-1837. 


61 Hanover Street, and Middlebury, Vt.—1837-1840. 


Local tragedies served as inspiration for many of 
these ballads, though they seem far from tragic if we 
try to sing them today. One of them was based on a 
brutal murder which took place if the factory town of 
Fall River. If you do not think it amusing, just follow 
directions and try to sing it to the tune of the Star 
Spangled Banner. Here is the first of its seven verses: 


Oh! list the sad tale of the poor factory maid, 
How cheerful she went when the day’s work was over, 
In cloak and in bonnet all simply arrayed, 
To meet a dark fiend in the shape of a lover. 
How gladsome and gay she tripped on her way, 
But alas! on her path the foul murderer lay. 


CHORUS 


Oh! weep for Maria, the poor factory maid, 

So charming, so fair, and so basely betrayed. 

Dan Rice, America’s first great circus clown, was 
made famous by one song. In the days of the one-ring 
circus it was still possible for the audience to hear the 
performers and all of the best known clowns were 
made popular by their comic songs as well as their 
amusing antics. Rice generally made up as a Negro 
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and his greatest hit was “Jim Crow” which had 65 
regular verses of two lines each and a two-line chorus 
but he was also in the habit of ad-libbing additional 
verses based on the local events and celebrities of the 
town where he happened to be playing at the time. If 
you can imagine the comical antics which accom- 
panied the singing of the chorus, it is easy to under- 
stand the popularity of this old clown and his song. It 
began like this in the 1837 to 1840 edition in our 


collection: 
Old Jim Crow’s come agin, as you must all know, 
And ebery body say I cum to jump Jim Crow. 


CHORUS 
Weel about and turn about, and do jis so, 
Ebrry time I weel about, I jump Jim Crow. 


My name is Daddy Rice, as you berry well do know, 
And none in de Nited States like me, cam jump Jim Crow 


I was born in a cane brake, and cradled in a trough, 
Swam de Mississippi, whar I cotch’d de hoopen coff. 


To whip my weight in wild cats, eat an alligator, 
And drink de Mississippi dry, I’m de very critter. 


Last VERSE 


Now white folks, white folks, please to let me go, 
And I’ll cum back anuder night and jump Jim Crow. 


JUVENILES 


No report would be complete without speaking of a 
few of the more interesting children’s books received 
during the year and so we have selected ten worthy of 
at least a passing mention. The earliest is a sermon by 
Rev. Samuel Phillips of Andover with the following 
pleasingly quaint title: ‘‘Children well imployed, and, 
Jesus much delighted: or, the hosannahs of Zion’s 
children, highly pleasing to Zion’s King. . .”” Boston: 
S. Kneeland and T. Green for D. Henchman, 1739. 
We have failed to find a mention of any other copy. 

We also wish to record with gratitude Miss Harriet 
E. Clarke’s gift of a perfect and unworn copy of the 
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fifth edition of the “History of The Holy Jesus,” 
printed in Boston by J. Green in 1748, which had 
descended to her through many generations of her 
ancestors. It seems to be unique, for Mr. Bates in his 
bibliography was compelled to follow Evans’ incorrect 
description, taken from an advertisement. We now 
have 22 editions of this Colonial classic. We have a 
fragment of an earlier edition but this is the oldest 
edition of which a complete copy has survived. 

An early Virginia sermon for children which seems 
to have been quite popular was Rev. Samuel Davies’ 
“Little children invited to Jesus Christ,’’ of which we 
have just secured the fifth edition, printed in Boston in 
1765. This piece also has a Princeton University 
interest since it includes “fan Account of the late 
remarkable Religious Impressions among the Students 
in the College of New-Jersey.”’ We have what is pre- 
sumably the first edition of this rare little sermon as 
well as two others of the 10 recorded editions. The 
known editions are as follows: 

London, 1758. Aas. 

Boston, 1759. Evans 8337. 

Boston, 1761. Rosenbach 45. 

London, 1763. BA. 

Boston, 1764. Evans 9629. 

Boston, 1765. AAs. 

Hartford, 1766. cus. 

Boston, 1770. BA, CHS. 

Boston, [1791?]. aas. 

Boston, 1791. Evans 23312, perhaps same as_ previous 
edition. 


Because of its miniature size, it is quite remarkable 
that any copies have survived of ‘‘Tom Thumb’s 
play-book; to teach Children their Letters as soon as 
they can speak.” . . . Boston: Kneeland and Adams, 
1771. 31 p., 64 mo., 2% by 1% inches. 

Two copies of this tiny primer have survived, how- 
ever, the other being in Dr. Rosenbach’s wonderful 
collection of juveniles. We also have the Boston edi- 
tion of 1764 and the two Worcester editions of 1786 
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and 1794 while the Doctor has another Boston edition 
with the imprint of J. Boyle. 

Though it is beginning to be difficult to find New 
England Primers which we lack, we did secure four 
new ones this year, including the following editions: 
Hudson, 1805, not in Heartman; Albany, 1811, Heart- 
man locates in Mr. Bates collection; Baltimore, 1820, 
with the imprint of Fiedling (sic) Lucas, Jr., not in 
Heartman; New London, 1820, Heartman locates in 
Mr. Bates’ collection. Also the Boston Primer. 
Boston, 1809, of which Heartman 31 gives no collation 
and locates no copy. 

Of course, metamorphoses are of great rarity and 
we were fortunate to have secured the second edition 
of James Paupard’s “Metamorphosis . . .” Phila- 
delphia, 1811, another copy of which is in Dr. Rosen- 
bach’s collection (Rosenbach 445). We now have 32 of 
these elusive toy booklets. 


CoTTron MATHER ON WITCHCRAFT 


It is always a joy to the librarian, as Mr. Wroth 
points out in the last annual report of the John Carter 
Brown Library, when the crippled copy of a book of 
great importance is at last made perfect and needs no 
longer be a reproach to its owner. This Library se- 
cured for $32.00 at the Brinley sale in 1886, no. 7632, 
a very imperfect copy of Cotton Mather’s most 
famous work, ‘‘The wonders of the invisible world,” 
printed in Boston by Benjamin Harris in 1693. It had 
been made up from two imperfect copies but still 
lacked most of one leaf of the main text and pages 7-32 
of the sermon at the end. This year one of our most 
generous friends presented to the library his copy 
which was in splendid condition and in the original 
binding, except that it had the title and following leaf 
in facsimile. The Brinley copy, however, had these 
two important leaves in good condition and so it was 
only necessary to transfer them to our new copy to 
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give the Antiquarian Society one of the ten recorded 
perfect copies of this precious work. (Perfect copies: 
AAS, BPL(2), HCL, HEH, LC, MATHER-MCGREGOR, MBS, 
NYPL, YALE.) So now we have a copy of which we may 
be proud of Mather’s great treatise on the witchcraft 
delusion—one of the most important and interesting 
volumes written in colonial New England. We also 
have, from the Brinley sale, a copy of the first English 
edition, published in 1693. 

Our imperfect copy of one of the famous books of 
another period was also completed recently. For many 
years we had owned an odd Volume I of the first edi- 
tion of the ‘‘Federalist,”’ published in 1788, but neither 
volume of the even rarer second edition which ap- 
peared eleven years later. Then one of our members 
presented a set consisting of Volume I of the second 
edition and Volume II of the first. This completed 
our set of the first edition but left the second imperfect. 
We have now secured Volume II of the second edition 
and so, at last, have complete sets of the first two 
editions in their original bindings. The other important 
early editions were already on our shelves, so now 
scholars can make a comparative study of all of the 
fundamental editions without leaving our reading 
room. 


CANADA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


One of the best popular accounts of seventeenth 
century Canada is that written in 1663 by Pierre 
Boucher, Governor of Three Rivers and published the 
following year in Paris under the title: ‘Histoire 
veritable et natvrelle des moevrs et prodvctions dv 
pays de la Novvelle France, vvlgairement dite le 
Canada. A Paris, Chez Florentin Lambert, rué Saint 
Iacques, vis 4 vis Saint Yues, 4 l’Image Saint Paul. 
M. DC. LXIV. Auec permission.” [24], 168 p., small 
12mo. 

Though the author modestly says that his little book 
contains nothing which may not be found in the Jesuit 
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Relations and Champlain’s Voyages, it was also based 
on his own years of observation, from 1635 to 1663, in 
the pioneer French colony. This little vest pocket 
volume gives a condensed but excellent account of the 
earliest French settlements in Canada, a description 
of the plant and animal life and of the customs of the 
Indians. Though ten copies have been located in 
public libraries and others are known to exist, it is an 
extremely rare and desirable piece of Canadiana and is 
so scarce that it was not described by Gagnon and 
there is no copy in the great Toronto Public Library 
collection. It was reprinted in Quebec in 1849, in 
Montreal in 1882 and an English translation appeared 
in Montreal in 1883. It is described in Harisse, in 
Sabin 6843, Church 584 and the new John Carter 
Brown catalogue, Vol. III, p. 107. Our copy has the 
earlier of two variant title pages without the name of 
the author and the second form of the dedication to 
Colbert, thus corresponding with the Lenox and 
Church copies, now in the New York Public Library 
and the Huntington Library, respectively. The John 
Carter Brown copy has the second form of the title 
with the author’s name included. Copies located: 
AAS, BIB. ST. GENEVIEVE, Paris, BM (2), HCL, HEH, 
JCB, NEWBERRY, NYPL, WILLIAMS COLLEGE. Our 
beautiful and perfect copy came as the generous gift 
of Judge Robert C. Taylor, of New York. 


“CoMPANY, ATTENTION!”’ 


This library has always been keenly interested in 
the military manuals used in our early wars and it is 
probable that no better collection of these rare vol- 
umes can be found. Beginning with the first book 
published in America on the subject: “‘An abridgment 
of the military discipline,’ by James Fitzroy, Duke of 
Monmouth, reprinted from the English edition by 
Samuel Green of Boston in 1690 (the only other 
recorded copy being in NYPL), we have scores of these 
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interesting volumes which taught our ancestors how to 
defend themselves in approved British fashion. Of 
course, most of the copies were worn out by use in 
camp and field but of the few remaining we surely 
have a generous share. Two new additions to our 
collection are especially worth recording; both used in 
the Revolution, one by the Yankees of Connecticut 
and the other by the Tories of up-state New York. 

The most popular British manual of the later French 
and Indian War period became, on the outbreak of the 
Revolution, the principal military textbook used in 
both the contending armies. In American reprints, it 
was popular in the continental regiments until Baron 
Steuben’s ‘‘Regulations”’ superseded it in 1779. This 
was Edward Harvey’s “The manual exercise as 
ordered by his Majesty in 1764,” of which we have just 
secured one of the three recorded copies of the Nor- 
wich, 1775 edition, the others being at cus and HCL. 
It contains the manual of arms and the orders for open 
and closed formation for the use of the company and 
regiment, with General Wolfe’s ‘Instructions to young 
officers” on the last page. It is an octavo of 23, [1] p. 

Of the 23 recorded American editions of the ‘“‘Man- 
ual exercise,”’ only 13 seem to have survived the rigors 
of the campaign, the other 10 being known only from 
contemporary advertisements. Of the 13 known 
editions, we now have seven. The complete list of 
recorded editions is as follows: 


New York: W. Weyman, 1766. Evans 10330 
New York: Hugh Gaine?, 1769. Evans 11288. 
New York: Hugh Gaine, 1773. Ford, p. 132. Evans 12807 
Boston: T. and J. Fleet, [1773]. Aas, BA, MHS, NYPL 
Generally dated [1774] but a copy in Goodspeed’s catalogue 227 (1934): 
837, describes a copy with the contemporary inscription: “Saml 
Pierce, This Day, Dorchester, May 13th 1773.” 
Boston: Isaiah Thomas [1774]. Aas 
Newbury Port: E. Lunt and H. W. Tinges, 1774. Aas 
New Haven: T. & S. Green [1774]. aas 
Norwich: Robertsons and Trumbull [1774]. aas, cus. (Verso of p. 23 
blank). 
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Norwich: Robertsons and Trumbull [1774-5]. cus. (General Wolfe’s 
“Instructions for young officers” on verso of p. 23.) 

Providence: John Carter, 1774. Lc 

Baltimore: M. K. Goddard, 1775. Evans 14101 

Lancaster: Francis Bailey, 1775. usp 

New York: Hugh Gaine, 1775. Ford, p. 140; Evans 14103 

Norwich, Robertsons and Trumbull, 1775. aas, cus, HCL 

Philadelphia: William and Thomas Bradford, 1775. nyus 

Philadelphia: R. Aitken, 1775. Evans 14106. 

Williamsburg: Alexander Purdie, 1775. Evans 14107 

Williamsburg: J. Dixon and W. Hunter, 1775. Evans 14108 

Wilmington: James Adams, 1775. Hsp 

Philadelphia: J. Humphreys, R. Bell, and R. Aitken, 1776. Aas, Lcp. 
Issued separately and also bound with Thomas Simes’ “Military 

Guide,” 1776; and with his “New military dictionary,” 1776. Both 
in AAS. 

New York: Hugh Gaine, 1777. Ford, p. 146; Evans 15359 

New York, 1780. 

Boston: T. and J. Fleet [1780-1783?]. aas. Has “Bible and Hart” in 
imprint. Fleet’s imprint was changed from “Heart and Crown” in 1780. 

Norwich: John Trumbull, 1794. Evans 27099 


An even more interesting drill manual, no copy of 
which has been previously discovered or mentioned 
by bibliographers, was written by Colonel Guy 
Johnson, nephew of Sir William Johnson and one of 
the famous Tory leaders of the Revolution. It is not 
only interesting because it was doubtless the manual 
used in drilling the up-state New York Tory regiments, 
but also because it is one of the earliest publications 
from Albany’s first printing press which had been set 
up the previous year. Evans lists no Albany imprint, 
other than a newspaper, as early as this and we have 
failed to find any to precede it. The title runs thus: 


“Manual exercise, evolutions, manceuvres, &c. to be ob- 
served and followed by the Militia of the Province of New- 
York: with some rules and regulations for their improvement; 
&c. and an explanatory plate. By Colonel Guy Johnson, 
Adjutant General for the Northern District of that Province. 
By order of his Excellency William Tryon, Esq; Governor and 
Commander in Chief. Albany: Printed by Alexander and 
James Robertson, at their Printing-Office in Pearl-Street, 
M,DCC,LXXII.” 23, [1] p., small 4to, original plain blue 
wrappers, all edges cut. 
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GeorceE III, His 


It is rather odd that a Worcester County Revolu- 
tionary patriot should have written a tract defending 
the title of George III to the throne of England. The 
explanation is, of course, that it was written before 
our ancestors had any expectation of declaring their 
independence and before the name of George III had 
become anathema among them. And besides, the 
author found considerable satisfaction in the fact that 
the sovereign was a Protestant and he was quite 
willing, at the time the tract was written, to defend 
any English King who was not a Catholic. 

Captain Hezekiah Gates “of Lancaster, in New 
England,” as he styled himself, had seen years of 
active service in the French and Indian Wars and 
when he resigned his commission, was captain of a 
mounted company of militia known as the Lancaster 
Troop. His only son, Thomas, succeeded him in its 
command and let the troop in the Lexington Alarm 
and throughout the Revolutionary War, while his 
father stayed at home as a member of the local Com- 
mittee of Correspondence and Moderator of the 
patriotic town meetings of Lancaster. He was 73 
years old when he died in 1777 and, of course, too old 
to take the field again when the war began. He had 
inherited large holdings from his grandfather, one of 
the founders of the town and was the proprietor of the 
famous Gates Tavern, the principal patriot hostelry 
of the region. 

It is curious that one who had led such an active 
career should have had time for the study of history 
and that he should have been prompted to compile and 
publish a genealogical table of the kings of England 
from mythological times to the reign of George III. 
Though his compilation was finished in 1769 when he 
was 65 years old, it was not published until three years 
later. It is thus quaintly entitled: 

“King George’s right to the crown of Great-Britain, dis- 
played: being a collection from history, from the first known 
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times to the present year, 1769. Extracted for the benefit of 
those in the Province of Massachusetts-Bay, who have not 
leisure to study history. Shewing it to be the duty of all 
officers and others, to defend the heirs of Sophia, being 
Protestants, upon the British throne, and the undoubted right 
that King George the third hath to the crown of Great- 
Britain. Extracted by Hezekiah Gates of Lancaster, in New- 
England. Boston: Printed and sold by W. Mc’Alpine, in 
Marlborough-Street. M,DCCLXXII.” 19 p., 8vo. Copies 
located in AAS, BA, LANCASTER PL, MHS. 


Since our collection is somewhat weak in con- 
temporary British tracts on the Revolution, we are 
glad to be able to record the accession of 10 important 
controversial works by Edmund Burke, Samuel 
Johnson and other partisan pamphleteers of the period. 


HorrRIsBLE! Horrisie!! Horriswp!!! 


The Greeks had a name for it and they called it 
“Katharsis’; we might speak of it as “synthetic 
tragedy.”’ All civilized nations have realized the value 
of seasoning the joyousness of their recreation with a 
poem, a play or a story of the misfortunes and trage- 
dies of others. The Greeks had Aéschylus, we have 
Eugene O’Neil, but our American ancestors did not 
believe in play-acting or in the corrupting influence of 
the novel, so they limited themselves to dubious true 
tales of horror in the form of deathbed confessions, 
stories of shipwreck, plague and disaster, of Indian 
torture, Royal adultery and divorce scandals which 
were seldom well written and often much more raw 
than the legitimate imaginative literature of their own 
or earlier days. 

Four titles which we have recently received will 
illustrate this macabre taste of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The first is the story of a particu- 
larly gruesome ax murder which is quaintly described 
in the title of our apparently unique copy as follows: 
“Sinners directed to hear & fear, and do no more so 
wickedly. Being an impartial account of the in- 
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humane and barbarous murder, committed by Jere- 
miah Meacham, on his wife and her sister, at Newport 
on Rhode-Island, March 22d. 1715. . . . Boston, 
Printed by J. Allen, for N. Boone, at the sign of the 
Bible in Cornhill, 1715.”’ [2], xix, [1], 56, [2] p., 12mo. 
This little book also contains an account of the cul- 
prit’s life, trial, dying words and the execution sermon 
by the famous Newport divine, Rev. Nathaniel Clap. 
Substantially the same narrative appeared as: “The 
Lord’s voice, crying to his people . . .”” Boston: B. 
Green, 1715, also in our library; and Clap’s sermon 
was also separately published as: ‘‘A broken heart 
acceptable with God through Christ. . . .” Boston, 
1715. 

As an example of the police court reporting of 200 
years ago, we quote the following from this gory 
narrative: ‘‘When he had murdered them, he stood 
watchfully upon his Guard, with his Ax in hand, 
threatning all that offered to come up Stairs: knock’d 
one man down with his bloody Ax. Others endeavour- 
ing to apprehend him, by breaking up the Chamber 
Floor under him, & the Roof over him; he laboured to 
defend himself, as if against the worst Enemies. And 
when they carried some Fire, flaming to light their 
way before them, he snatch’d away the Fire, and laid 
it among some combustible matter, and got ready 
more, and quickly kindled a great Fire in the midst of 
the Chamber, as if he chose rather to Burn himself 
alive, and the dead Bodies with him than to be taken: 
but finding the Chamber quickly growing too hot for 
him, and he being very hot with constant motion; he 
sprung out headlong at the Window among the People, 
that were now surrounding of his House.”’ 

One of the most famous narratives of Indian 
captivity in the west is: ““The remarkable adventures 
of Jachson Johonnet, of Massachusetts. Who served 
as a soldier in the western army, in the Massachusetts 
line, in the expedition under General Harmar, and the 
unfortunate General St. Clair. Containing an account 
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of his captivity, sufferings and escape from the Kick- 
apoo Indians. Written by himself, and published at 
the earnest importunity of his friends, for the benefit 
of American Youth. Printed by Henry Blake, & Co. 
Keene, New-Hampshire. M, DCC, XCIII.” 12 p., 
12mo., original plain blue wrappers. Ours seems to be 
the only recorded copy of this edition. 

This narrative is especially important for its first- 
hand account of the defeat of General St. Clair at the 
battle of Miami on November 4, 1791 but the story 
of the author’s previous capture and escape from the 
Indians and his rescue of another prisoner are classics 
of frontier adventure. Of the baker’s dozen of editions 
of this narrative, we now have four as well as three 
more as published with the eight editions of the Man- 
heim captivity. The recorded editions are as follows: 


Lexington, Ky., 1791. Known only from the imprint of the Providence, 
1793 edition. 

Boston, 1793. BM, F. C. DEERING, NEWBERRY 

Concord, 1793. Evans 25666 

Keene, 1793. aas 

Newburyport, 1793. 12 p. 

Newburyport, 1793. 30 p. Lc 

Providence, 1793. Lc 

Windsor, 1793. Aas, NYPL 

Walpole, 1795. Aas, HCL 

Schenectady, 1797. Evans 32322 

Salem, 1802. Tapley, p. 384 

Greenfield, 1816. AAs, NYPL, NEWBERRY, WLC 

Exeter, n.d. F. C. DEERING 

Same, published with the Manheim captivity: 

jExeter], 1793. F. Cc. DEERING, NYPL, NEWBERRY 

Philadelphia, 1794. Aas, LC, MHS, JCB, NYPL, NYSL, NEWBERRY 

Newport [1798-9?] Terry sale, part 3, no. 180 

Boston, 1799. Lc 

[Leominster] Chapman Whitcomb (18007). Aas, LEOMINSTER PL, NEW- 
BERRY 

Philadelphia, 1800. AAs, BA, F. C. DEERING, LC, NYPL, NEWBERRY 

Bennington, 1802. Sabin, 44258 

New York, 1929 as Magazine of History, Extra Number 152 
This narrative also appears in the collections of Loudon, McClung, 

McKnight and Pritts. 
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Stories of virtuous females in distress have always 
appealed to our sentimental, thrill-loving ancestors 
and when one of them happened to fall into the hands 
of pirates and live to tell of it, her story was eagerly 
seized upon—the reader, no doubt, hoping for the 
worst. A popular thriller of this type was Lucretia 
Parker’s “‘Piratical barbarity or the female captive,” 
which tells the story of the capture by pirates of the 
sloop Eliza-Ann on a voyage to Antigua in 1825. The 
entire crew of ten was slaughtered but the too soft- 
hearted pirate chief set Miss Parker ashore on the 
island of Cuba. She took ship for Jamaica and on 
arriving there found that the pirates had in the mean- 
time been captured and thrown into jail on suspicion. 
At the invitation of the authorities she promptly 
identified them and insured their execution by telling 
the gory details of the fate of the Eliza-Ann. She did 
not, however, accept their invitation to witness the 
subsequent hanging, but sailed at once for her brother’s 
in Antigua. Then she wrote all the details to another 
brother, presumably the Gleorge] G. Parker whose 
name appears in the imprint, and he promptly turned 
her story into cash by printing the letter, with em- 
bellishments, in the pamphlet we are discussing. 

Three of the four located editions are in our collec- 
tion and also a folio broadside, purporting to have 
been written by the heroine, which tells the story of 
her adventures in verse. The various editions are as 
follows: 


New York, Printed by S. Walker for G. G. Parker [1825]. 36p., folding 
woodcut frontispiece showing the murder of the crew of the Eliza-Ann. 
AAS, BPL, Lc, Sabin 58670 

Providence, Printed [by S. Walker of New York from the type of the first 
edition] for W. Avery, 1825. Same collation and front. Lc 

New-York—Printed by S. Walker for G. G. Parker. 1826. Same collation 
and front. AAs 

Providence—Printed [by S. Walker of New York irom the type of the 
first edition] for Z. 8S. Crosman. 1826. Same collation and plate. aas 


The broadside is described as follows: 
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Piratical barbarity. [same woodcut, with caption title, as in the pamph- 
lets] [Row of 10 woodcut coffins, representing the crew of the sloop] Lines 
composed by Miss Lucretia Parker [etc., 2 lines]. [Poem in 38 four line 
verses in three columns] [New York: S. Walker, 1825-6]. 1114 by 18% 


inches. AAS 


One of the rarest narratives of the mutiny of the 
Ship Globe, the story of which Mr. Stephen W. Phillips 
told us in such interesting fashion last year, is the 
“Life of Samuel Comstock, the terrible whaleman,”’ 
written by his brother William Comstock. An equally 
scarce and even less known volume by the same 
author (a New York newspaper man, born on Nan- 
tucket and familiar since boyhood with the whaling 
industry) is: ‘‘A voyage to the Pacific, descriptive of 
the customs, usages and sufferings on board of 
Nantucket whale-ships. [Cut of a ship] Written by 
William Comstock. [4 lines quoted] Boston: Pub- 
lished by Oliver L. Perkins, 62 Cornhill. Printed at 
the Seamen’s Journal Office, by Joseph 8. Hart, 1838” 
72 p., 12mo., original yellow printed wrappers. This 
is a story in novel form of the adventures of a whaling 
voyage. It gives, in brief compass, a vivid picture 
of the life of a whaler, for those who lack the patience 
to wade through the fat volume of ‘“‘Moby Dick,” but 
it is particularly interesting for its incidental use of 
the story of the mutiny of the Globe. In this story 
the whaler speaks the Globe in mid-ocean while in the 
hands of the mutineers and sees her again in the harbor 
of Valparaiso after her recapture. This very rare 
sea story was sent to us by Mr. Charles H. Taylor, 
thus adding another choice item to the scores of books 
on the sea which he has presented to this library, one of 
the finest of which is an uncut copy in the original 
boards, of Lay and Hussey’s “narrative” of the Globe 
mutiny, published in New London in 1828. 


FROM THE DESK OF JEFFERSON DAVIS 


When the Union army occupied the capital of the 
Confederacy in 1865 and a Northern staff of civil 


} 
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officials took temporary charge of the running of 
affairs in Virginia, Miss Lucy Chase, daughter of 
Anthony Chase of Worcester, and aunt of Mrs. T, 
Hovey Gage, was among those who took over the 
offices of President Jefferson Davis and the home of 
Governor Henry A. Wise of Virginia. Miss Chase 
rescued some of the papers left behind in these offices 
and they have just been given to us by Mr. Gage. 
Among them there are about a hundred letters and 
manuscripts from the office of Governor Wise, 26 very 
rare examples of Confederate printing, most of which 
are not represented in the Boston Atheneum Con- 
federate collection, taken from the private office of 
Jefferson Davis; 34 Confederate printed blanks and 
forms, including two or three muster rolls; about 
a hundred Confederate bonds, bills and (no longer) 
negotiable paper; and many miscellaneous southern 
publications of the Reconstruction period; a bundle of 
early Norfolk lottery tickets and about 70 duplicate 
Confederate imprints. This interesting and valuable 
collection includes such rare Confederate imprints 
as Jefferson Davis’ own copies of several of his 
printed messages, the Confederate statutes at large of 
1862, the ‘‘Directory of the [Confederate] House of 
Representatives” and the Richmond ‘City intelli- 
gencer; or, stranger’s guide. By V. & C.”’ Richmond, 
1862, which gives a full list of Confederate States of 
America and Virginia officials and miscellaneous 
information about the city. All of these papers had 
been discarded by the Confederate officials when they 
abandoned the offices. 


A GENEALOGICAL RARITY 


The first national interest in American history in 
general and in local and family history in particular 
came as a result of the celebration of our Centennial 
in 1876. The average citizen then became conscious of 
his historic past and local and family histories have 
flooded the country from that day to this. Conse- 
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quently, genealogies of an earlier date are uncommon 
and those before 1820 are of great rarity. 

We have had for some years the first American 
genealogy, that of the Stebbins family, published in 
1771, but this year a new one came our way which does 
not seem to be in any of the great genealogical collec- 
tions. Since it has not been described and since our 
copy contains an inscription identifying the author and 
date of publication, it may be worth mentioning. It is 
a chart, 174% by 2214 inches in size, showing seven 
generations of the Turner family, and has this caption 
title: 

A genealogical table of the family of, and descendants from 
Humphrey Turner, who came from Essex, in England, and 
settled at Scituate, in the Colony of New-Plymouth, about the 
year 1630; brought with him four children, and had four 
afterwards.” 

There is no author’s name given and no imprint, but 
there is a footnote referring to one of the Charles 
Turners in the chart which reads: “By whom the 
aforegoing table was collected and arranged.” Turn- 
ing to Samuel Deane’s “‘History of Scituate,” p. 361, 
we find the further statement that “there is extant a 
genealogical table [of the Humphrey Turner family] 
prepared by Hon. Charles Turner, jr.’”’ On the back 
of the chart is the contemporary inscription: ‘‘Given 
to L. B.{aldwin] by Mr. [Charles] Turner a member 
of General Court from Scituate. Jan 1804.” 

Charles Turner, Jr. (1760-1839) was Lieutenant 
Colonel of Massachusetts Militia; was at various times 
member of both houses of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture and Member of Congress. Since the inscription is 
dated Jan. 1804, it is probable that the chart was 
printed in Boston (there was no printer in Scituate at 
the time) late in 1803 or early in 1804. 


THE FruGAL HOUSEWIFE 


One of the local delicacies with which New Eng- 
landers like to regale their visiting friends when they 
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take them to luncheon at Mr. Ford’s Wayside Inn is 
baked Indian pudding. Since not everyone can visit 
that famous old tavern and enjoy its real Yankee food, 
it might be interesting to have your own cook try our 
baked Indian pudding on the family at home. The 
recipe is simple and here it is: 

“One quart of boiled milk to five spoonfuls of Indian meal, 
one gill of molasses, and salt to your taste; putting it in the 
oven to bake when it is cold.” 


Then serve it hot, with a dab of ice-cream for a crown 
and you have a royal dish from simple and inexpensive 
ingredients. Or, since Thanksgiving is approaching, you 
might prefer a real New England pumpkin pie. Here is 
how it is made: 

“Take the pumpkin and peel the rind off, then stew it until 
it is quite soft, and put thereto one pint of pumpkin, one pint 
of milk, one glass of malaga wine, one glass of rosewater, if 
you like it, seven eggs, half a pound of fresh butter, one small 
nutmeg, and sugar and salt to your taste.” 


These are but two of the delicious recipes to be 
found in “‘The frugal housewife, or complete woman 
cook... .’’ New York: G. & R. Waite, 1803, 216, 
[8] p., 12mo., a copy of which we now have in our 
almost complete collection of early American cook- 
books. Originally written by an Englishwoman, 
Susannah Carter, this justly famous cookbook was 
reprinted in Boston in 1772 with two plates by Paul 
Revere. The recipes just quoted are taken from the 
appendix which contains, according to the title page, 
“Several new receipts adapted to the American mode 
of cooking.”’ This was the second American cookbook 
of which a copy has survived the thumbing of greasy- 
fingered kitchen maids, and it appeared in half a dozen 
editions, all of which are now in our collection. 
(Boston, 1772, New York, 1790, 1792, Philadelphia, 
1796, 1802, New York, 1803.) The last edition, of 
which we have recently secured the only recorded 
copy, is not mentioned in Mr. Lincoln’s “Bibliog- 
raphy of American cookery books.” 
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ALOHA OE 


Our excellent Hawaiian collection received a num- 
ber of additions this year including an unusually fine 
copy of a little volume from the early Mission Press 
which is interesting for several reasons. In the first 
place, it was written by Rev. Hiram Bingham, pioneer 
missionary to the islands and the ancestor of our 
member of the same name; it is a valuable addition to 
our already large collection of catechisms and it is an 
extremely rare example of early printing in the native 
language. It is the second of three editions (the others 
having appeared in 1831 and 1864) and is the first to be 
illustrated. Though printing was established in Hawaii 
in 1822, the first two presses were pitifully small and 
inadequate and few substantial volumes were pub- 
lished until the coming of a new press and printer and 
more liberal financial aid in 1832, the year this volume 
was printed, and two years before the establishment of 
the first Hawaiian newspaper. The title is as follows: 
“He ninauhoike no ka mooolelo o ka palapapa 
hemolele. . . . Oahu: Na na misionari i pai. 1832.” 
This may be translated: “‘A scripture catechism, con- 
taining a historical survey of the prominent events 
recorded in the Bible. . . . Honolulu: At the Mission 
Press. 1832.’’ 216 p., illus., 12mo., original full leather. 
We already had a copy of the first edition of the previ- 
ous year and a considerable number of earlier and later 
publications from this extremely interesting press. 
We are grateful to Mr. Foster Stearns for the gift of 
this interesting volume. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


A valuable collection of papers from the estate of 
Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of our Society from its foundation until 1831, has 
been received as the gift of his granddaughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Harris of Cambridge. There are 10 auto- 
graph letters of Isaiah Thomas on the affairs of the 
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Society, written between 1822 and 1825; correspond- 
ence with members of the Society, including 15 letters 
and manuscripts; seven original manuscripts, pre- 
sumably by Samuel Mather; 4 historical and arche- 
ological manuscripts of Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris 
and 12 miscellaneous printed pamphlets and an 
engraved map of the Western Reserve. 

The personal letter book of Jonathan Trumbull 
Smith, of Hartford and New York, from 1825 to 1855, 
containing about 150 letters from his family and 
friends, was purchased this year. Its principal interest 
is in the collection of sixteen letters written by his 
foster brother, John Ingalls, from the gold mines and 
frontier towns of California between the years 1849 
and 1853. Written by a lively, intelligent observer 
who was at various times a merchant in San Francisco 
and Sacramento and a miner at Hangtown, later known 
as Placerville, the letters are a distinct contribution to 
California history and we are planning to include them 
in an early issue of our Proceedings. 

On one of her last visits to our Library, the late Mrs. 
Charles F. Marble (Annie Russell Marble), the biog- 
rapher of Isaiah Thomas and author of a shelf of 
authoritative books on American literature and 
history, brought to us a treasured collection of 54 
letters which had been written to her by the leading 
authors of the country during the past quarter 
century. We acknowledge this generous gift with sin- 
cere thanks mixed with sorrow that we have lost one 
of our best friends and most appreciative readers. 


CoPpPpERPLATES 


NATHANIEL HurpD 


When we can add a new bookplate to our collection 
from the burin of the prolific eighteenth-century 
Boston goldsmith and engraver, Nathaniel Hurd 
(1730-1777), we consider ourselves very fortunate. 
This year we secured the unqiue armorial plate of 
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John Murray, signed “N. Hurd Scp‘,” thus adding 
one more to our outstanding collection of the work of 
this early engraver. 

The active years of Hurd’s life as an engraver were 
from 1749 to 1777 and within this period of little more 
than a quarter of a century he did a prodigious amount 
of work, much of which can never be credited to him 
since it is unsigned. Many of his copperplates and 
bookplates, however, were signed and others are so 
decidedly in his style that they may be attributed to 
him with some confidence. The fact that Stauffer only 
described five of his coppers and Fielding only three 
more, including one bookplate, is eloquent of the need 
for a thorough study of his work. Allen in his ‘“ Ameri- 
can bookplates,”’ only mentioned 27 by Hurd and no 
better list exists in print today. It is therefore sur- 
prising that our print collection contains a hundred 
of his engravings, nearly all of them heraldic book- 
plates. It is interesting that so many coats of arms 
were in use in colonial New England and we cannot but 
wonder what manual of heraldry Hurd and his clients 
used or where they secured the heraldic designs which 
he reproduced, since they do not seem to follow the 
contemporary English heraldic manuals. The proposed 
volume on Hurd now being compiled by Hollis French 
will doubtless solve many of our problems regarding this 
interesting early engraver. 

Since our collection is so excellent and a checklist 
of Hurd’s engravings so obviously needed, we are glad 
to give below a preliminary listing of such of his work 
as we have in our print room, together with the titles 
of a few of his coppers not yet in our collection. 


CHECKLIST OF ENGRAVINGS BY NATHANIEL HurpD 


Georgius III Rex [port. in circle] The Right Honourable William Pitt 
[port. in circle] Major General James Wolfe. The British Hero. [port. 
in circle] Britons Behold The Best of Kings. [ete., 13 lines] Nathaniel 
Hurd Sculp. 1762. 534 by 41% inches. Hand colored, in contemporary 
frame. Fielding describes from adv. in Bost. Eve. Post, Dec. 27, 1762, 
but located no copy. Aas 
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[Harvard commencement dance invitation of 1767. Modern restrike from 
original copper]. Mr. [Thomas] Bernard & Mr. [Edward] Oxnard 
present their compliments to . . . (Signed at lower right:] N. Hurd Se.p. 
[1767]. 414 by 24% inches. aas 

Joseph Sewall . .. Engrav’d & Sold by Nat Hurd Boston. 1768. aas, mus, 
nyPL. The original copper is at mus. Stauffer 1476 

{Massachusetts bill of exchange, 1762] aas 

[Massachusetts commission, circa 1771. Filled in with date 1773. Signed:] 
Nath! Hurd Sc. [in ornamental initial B]. aas 2 copies, mus, Stauffer 
1478 

Philip Godfrid Kast . . . [Trade card of Salem druggist, with his full 
length sign at left. Circa 1774. Signed at lower right:] Nat. Hurd. 
Sculp. 734 by 534 inches. aas 

Courtship and Marriage. [Two verses at top. Reversible caricature of 
heads of man and woman. Two verses at bottom. Signed under 
caricature:] Engrav’d & Sold by Nat. Hurd Boston. [n.d.] 9 by 7% 
inches. AAs 

[Tables of coins, giving weights and values. No title. Emblematic figures 
above. Signed below at left:] Engrav’d Printed & Sold by Natl Hurd. 
{[n.d.] 6144 by 434 inches. aas 

Dr. Seth Hudson, 1762. BPL, woRc ART MUSEUM, Stauffer 1475; 
Colonial Soc. of Mass., Pubs. Vol. 25, 1924, p. 40-43; with reproduc- 
tion; reproduced in Murrell’s American Graphic Humor. 

Massachusetts loan certificate, 1762. Stauffer 1479 

Masonic blank. [n.d.] 

Dial for a mariner’s compass. YALE. (Photo at Aas) 

Ziphon Thayer advertismenet. WORCESTER ART MUSEUM, Fielding 741 

Joseph Palmer trade card. Boston [n.d.]. Reproduced, from G. F. Dow 
original, in Old-Time New England, April, 1936, p. 121. 

Tree of liberty. [Caricature]. [For sale by Hurd but not engraved by 
him. Advertised by Hurd in Bost. Eve. Post, Nov. 4, 1765, but engraved 
by Wilkinson of Philadelphia. Described at length in Bost. News Letter, 
Nov. 7, 1765. Ba has bound with file of Bost. Eve. Post for 1765. Mur- 
rell’s American Graphic Humor, no. 20. 

The Revd. Jonathan Mayhew. Richd Jennys pinxt & Fecit . . . Printed & 
Sold [but not engraved] by Nat Hurd... [circa 1774]. aas. Jennys also 
engraved a mezzotint of Hurd from an oil portrait by Copley, known 
by a lithograph by Pendleton, published with an article on Hurd in 
New England Magazine, Vol. 3, 1832. An unfinished oil portrait of 
Hurd by Copley (head only) was owned in 1910 by one of Hurd’s 
descendants, Nathaniel Furness, of Tarrytown, N. Y. This may have 
been the original, owned in 1832 by a descendant then living in 
Medford, Mass., from which the Richard Jennys, Jr. mezzotint was 
made. There is a very fine bust portrait of Hurd by Copley in the 
Cleveland Art Museum. 
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Booxpiates By Hurp 
(All in aas unless otherwise noted) 


Alleyne, Thomas. Signed: N. H. Sculp. 

Apthorp, Steph. Signed: N. Hurd Sc. 

Atkinson, George. Signed: N. Hurd Sep. 

Atkinson, Theodore. Signed: N. Hurd. 

Brown, Thos. Signed: N. Hurd. 

Campbell, John. Dartmouth College. Not in aas. See Bost. Mus. of 
Fine Arts. Cat. Exhibit. Early Engr. 1904. 

Chandler, John, Junr. Esqr. Signed: N. Hurd. (Printed in black.) 
(Same, in red.) 

Chandler, Rufus. Signed: N. Hurd. (In blue.) Also in NyPL 

Child, Thomas. Unsigned but Allen 160 attributes to Hurd. 

Courtenay, Henry, Esqr. Unsigned but Allen 184 attributes to Hurd. 

Dana, Francis. Signed: N.H. (aas has an early and a late impression) 

Dana, J. Freeman. Same as previous plate but with Francis erased and 
J. Freeman added with pen and ink 

Dana, Richard Henry (Son of Francis). Same plate with: ““No.,” owner’s 
name and signature of N. H. entirely erased and with “A.D. 1569” 
printed in place of “No.” and with “Richard Henry Dana” printed from 
script type 

Dana, Richard Henry. Same plate with date and owner’s name printed 
from different type and with bracket for No. in upper right corner 
erased 

Dana, Edmund Trowbridge. Same plate with previous name erased and: 
“Edmund Trowbridge Dana” printed in script 

Dana, Edmund Trowbridge. Same plate re-engraved by another artist 
with motto separated as two words instead of as one word as in original 
plate. There are three states: First state: Proof on yellow paper before 
addition of “Dana.”’ Second state: Proof on glazed white paper with 
“Dana” printed. Third state: Finished print 

Danforth [Samuel?]. Signed: N. H. 

De Blois, Lew[ijs. Signed: Nathaniel Hurd. [circa 1749, date of signed 
inscription of De Blois in book from which this plate was taken] 

De Blois, Geo. Same plate with “Lew[iJs De Blois” erased and with “Geo: 
Deblois”’ inserted in pen and ink 

Dering, Thomas. Signed: N. Hurd Seulp 1749. (Photograph only at aas) 
Armorial. Same, Thomas erased and replaced by Hen’ L. 

Dering, Thomas 17. (Photograph only at aas from copy in same book 
as previous plate.) Crest in circle, unsigned 

Dering, N. H. The Thomas Dering armorial plate with the “Thomas” 
erased and “N. H.” added with pen and ink 

Dering, Nicoll H. The Thomas Dering armorial bookplate with name of 
owner, signature of engraver and date erased from plate and the name 
of “‘Nicoll H. Dering’’ engraved in 

Dering, Nicoll H. Same design re-engraved by a modern artist, with 
motto added above name, which is in old English 
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Dumaresque, Philip. Signed: N. Hurd. Sculp. Not in aas. Allen 236 

Foster, Isaac. Signed: N. Hurd. (in black. Also another impression in 
blue) 

Green, Francis. Signed: N. Hurd Sculp. 

Green, Francis Cushing. Same plate as above (or modern replica?) with 
name and signature erased and “Francis Cushing Green’ engraved 
beneath 

Greene, Benjamin. Signed: N. H. 

Greene, Benjamin, 1757. Signed: N. H. Same plate as above, with date 
added. aas has 1 original impression and 2 modern restrikes 

Greene, Thomas, Junr. Signed: N. Hurd Sep. Not in aas. Allen 330 

Greenleaf, William. Signed: N. Hurd 

Greenleaf, William, Junr. Same plate as above, with “Junr.”’ added 

Hale, Robert, Esqr. of Beverly. Signed: N. Hurd 

Harvard—Detur. Signed: N. Hurd Boston. Also at NyPL 

Harvard—Ex dono. Signed: N. Hurd Boston. Also at NYPL 

Harvard—The gift of. Signed: N. Hurd Boston 

Harvard—{in blank] (in red) 

Harvard—{in blank] (in black). Also at NyPL 

Harvard—Hancock (in red) 

Harvard—Hancock (in black) 

Harvard—Shapleigh (in red) 

Harvard—Shapleigh (in black) 

Harvard—Thorndike (in black) 

Hoar, Richard. Unsigned in the copper but with inscription written in 
with pen and ink: “Hurd Sep 1752.” Also photograph of another 
impression in which the signature and date seem to be in the copper, 
but perhaps a photograph of our original with the signature lettered 
in by hand. 

Holyoke, Edward Augustus. Not signed but attributed to Hurd by Allen 
385. However, Marshall thought this plate more likely the work of 
Thomas Johnston 

Hooper, Joseph. Signed: N. Hurd Sep. 

Hooper, Stephen. Signed: N. Hurd Se. 

Hooper, William. Signed: N. H. 

Hubbard, William. Signed: N. Hurd, Sculp. 

Hurd, Name of. Unsigned but Allen 401 thought it an early work of 
Hurd’s for himself or some member of his family. Our copy has written 
below it in ink: “Isaac Hurd’s 1812.” 

Jackson, Jonathan. Signed: N. Hurd 

Jenkins, Robert, Senr. Signed: N. Hurd 

Jenkins, Lewis. Same plate with “Robert” erased and “Lewis” added 
with pen and ink 

Jenkins, Mary. Same plate as above, with “Mary” added with pen and ink 

Johnson, Thomas. Unsigned but in the style of Hurd 

Livingston, Peter R. Signed: N. Hurd Sep. Not in aas. Allen 497. 

Loring, John J. Unsigned but in the style of Hurd 

Lowell, John. Signed: N. Hurd 
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Marchant, Henry. Signed: N. H. (in black) 

Marchant, Henry. Signed: N. H. (in blue) 

Marston, John. Signed: N. Hurd (in black). Also at NYPL 

Marston, John. Signed: N. Hurd (in red) 

Miller, Jo. Signed: N. Hurd 

Miller, Joseph. Signed: N. Hurd Boston 

Murray, John. Signed: N. Hurd Sept. 

Newton, Lucretia E. See under Williams, John C. 

Oliver, Andrew. Has been incorrectly attributed to Hurd. Was engraved 
by Paul Revere 

Osborne, Samuel. Signed: N. Hurd. Not in aas. Allen 628 

Pace, Henry. Signed: N. Hurd 

Palmer, Thomas. Signed: N. Hurd 

Phillips Academy. Unsigned but attributed by Allen 674 to Hurd. aas 
has original, restrike and modern copy 

[Potter, Wm. T.] Unsigned but same design and coat of arms as the 
Thomas Greene plate, with motto added. No name engraved on plate 
but “Wm T. Potter” added below with pen and ink 

Price, Ezekiel. Unsigned but attributed to Hurd by Allen 700 

Rogers, Nathaniel. Signed: N. H. Sep. 

Simpson, Jonathan. Unsigned but attributed to Hurd by Allen 783 (in 
black) 

Simpson, Jonathan. Unsigned but attributed to Hurd by Allen 783 (in 
green) 

Smith, William. Unsigned but attributed to Hurd by Allen 803. 

Spooner. Signed: N. Hurd. Two examples in sas, one with the name 
“John J.”’ written in before “Spooner,”’ and the other with the name 
“Joshua” written in 

Tracey, Nathaniel. Signed: N. H. 

Tyler, Andrew. Signed: N. H. 

Vassall, Henry. Signed: N. Hurd (in black) 

Vassall, Henry. Signed: N. Hurd (in blue) 

Vassall, John. Unsigned but attritbuted to Hurd by Allen 888. First 
state, without shaded background; second state, with shaded back- 
ground (in black); same (in blue) 

Vassall, John. Same plate as above, re-engraved, with British flag at 
stern of ship in crest. Unsigned, but in the style of Hurd 

Walker, Edward. Unsigned, but in the style of Hurd 

Wentworth, Signed: N. Hurd 

Wentworth, John. Same plate as above, but with “John” added before 
“Wentworth” with pen and ink 

Wentworth, John 3d. Same plate as above but with “John” added before 
“Wentworth” and “ter.” added after the name with pen and ink 

Williams, Henry. Unsigned but in the style of Hurd 

Williams, Henr. Am. Unsigned but in the style of Hurd 

Williams, John C. Motto: “Pauca respexi pauciora despexi.” Signed: 
N. H. nypu also has either this or the following plate 
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Williams, John C. Motto: “Cognosce occasionem.” Signed: N. H. 
Newton, Lucretia E. The above plate with the names of Williams and 
N. H. erased and the name of “Lucretia E. Newton” printed in from 


type 
Wilson, David. Unsigned but undoubtedly by Hurd. Allen 946 describes 


this plate under the name of James Wilson. He probably confused the 

name with that of his David Wilson plate, Allen 945. He attributes it 

to Hurd. 

We have recently secured from a Connecticut 
collector an interesting original copper of a portrait of 
Rev. Jonathan Bird (1746/7-1813), Yale 1768. He 
was both preacher and physician and lived most of his 
life in Berlin, Conn., though he also spent some years 
in Canaan, Conn. and Conway, Mass. He published 
four or five separate sermons and was at work on a 
collected edition of his sermons when he died. They 
appeared at Hartford the year following his death, in 
a 12mo of 372 pages. This collection and four of his 
separate sermons are in our Library. In 1805 he em- 
ployed Abner Reed (1771-1866), born in South 
Windsor, Conn. but working at the time in Hartford, 
to engrave his portrait. From Reed’s diary for 1799- 
1805, later owned by Henry R. Stiles, the historian of 
Windsor, we learn that he engraved this portrait 
though it was unsigned. Under date of March 7, 1805 
we find the entry: “Begun J. Bird’s likeness.’’; on the 
8th: “Finished J. Bird’s likeness’; on the 15th: 
“Fixed J. Bird’s likeness”; on the 16th: ‘‘Altered J. 
Bird’s likeness’? and under the same date the mem- 
orandum: “Jonathan Bird. A.M. Dr. for engraving 
likeness and printing 3 dozen $6.00.” 

This engraving is not recorded in Stauffer or 
Fielding and has not been attributed to Abner Reed. 
It is in the manner of Reed’s other portraits however, 
a head and shoulders in profile, looking left, executed 
in stipple in an oval 234 by 2 inches in size, on a 
plate measuring 4 by 3 inches, with the name engraved 
beneath: “Jonathan Bird, A.M.” We have an impres- 
sion from this copper on thick paper which may well 
be one of the original three dozen printed by Reed. We 
also have an impression on thinner paper as a frontis- 
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piece to his Sermons published in 1814, a separate 
of the same removed from a copy of the book, and a 
modern restrike on old paper, made recently by the 
collector from whom we secured the original copper, 
and from whom the Yale University Library secured 
Bird’s original Yale diploma, his manuscript sermons 
and letters. 

During his lifetime, the distinguished New Haven 
bookplate engraver, William F. Hopson, took a keen 
interest in helping us build up our collection of the 
bookplates which he had designed and engraved. This 
past year we have been very fortunate, through the 
generous aid of Mrs. Hopson and of Mr. Andrew 
Keogh of the Yale Library, in making this important 
collection virtually complete. It is probable that there 
is no better collection anywhere, except for that 
formerly owened by the artist himself, which is, very 
appropriately, to find a permanent home in the Yale 
Library. 

We have also received as the gift of the English 
bookplate collector, Mr. Ambrose C. Potter of 
London, and through the courtesy of Mr. Eben Fran- 
cis Thompson, a fine collection of 58 American 
bookplates, including five each by Hopson and 
Spenceley. Mr. Charles H. Taylor has also remem- 
bered our bookplate collection by the presentation of 
the original copper of his beautiful Bird-French plate, 
together with the first proofs from it, signed by the 
engraver. No mention of our bookplate collection 
would be complete without recording the continued 
generosity of Rev. Herbert E. Lombard, who on his 
frequent visits to the Library, seldom appears without 
several important additions to our collection. 

Mr. Lombard has also enriched our fine collection 
of early American valentines by the addition of 100 
new patterns. It is appropriate that we should form a 
collection of these charming bits of lace paper senti- 
ment, for Worcester is the home of the valentine and 
they are still manufactured here in the establishment 
which has continued the business begun many years 
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ago by the deft fingers of a little lady of old-time 
Worcester. 

We have a collection of many thousands of Ameri- 
can historic views, street scenes and pictures of build- 
ings with an interesting past. Many new views were 
added this year, including some 300 which came as a 
single gift. 


WinsLow 


There is a deserved and growing interest in the 
works of the distinguished American artist, Winslow 
Homer, and though his paintings have been described 
and his book and magazine illustrations listed, little 
has been done to record his work as a designer of 
lithographs. 

Homer began work for J. H. Bufford, a Boston 
lithographer in 1855 and it is probable that much of 
his earlier work was unsigned. We have two pieces of 
sheet music with covers which he illustrated, and two 
later collections of Civil War sketches, made in the 
field while he was employed to illustrate Harper’s 
Weekly, both of which collections are rare. As a slight 
contribution to a checklist of Homer’s lithographs, we 
submit the following titles from our collection: 


LirHoGRAPHS BY WINSLOW HoMER 


“National songs of America [The Star Spangled Banner] [Three vignettes, 
showing battle scene, harvesting, capitol at Washington, with allegori- 
cal figures] Arranged for the piano forte by Francis H. Brown... .” 
Boston: Oliver Ditson. J. H. Bufford’s Lith. [cop. 1856]. Signed: 
“WH.” 5p., 4to. 

“The wheelbarrow polka. . . .” [View of Major Ben. Perley Poore wheeling 
a wheelbarrow in payment of an election bet] Boston: Oliver Ditson. 
J. H. Bufford’s Lith. Signed: “WH.” [cop. 1856]. 5 p., 4to. 

“Campaign sketches.” Lith & pub. by Prang & Co. Boston, Mass. 
[1863?]. Set of six 4to plates without general title but individually 
titled as follows: The baggage train; The coffee call; Foraging; The 
letter from home; Our jolly cook; A pass time. All signed with initials 


or surname. 

“Life in camp Part 1 [2] Published by L. Prang & Co. Boston.” [cop. 
1864]. [Title from lithographed envelopes]. Two sets of 12 colored 
lithographed carte de visite size cards, the first card of set 1 signed: 
“WH.” 
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GIFTs FROM OuR FRIENDS 


From the estate of Eben Putnam we have received 
a further gift of 875 volumes and 3080 pamphlets and a 
considerable amount of manuscript material mainly 
relating to New England local history and genealogy. 

Mr. George T. Watkins has continued his previous 
generous gifts to our library of books on the old west 
and the Mormons by the addition of 32 books and 
33 pamphlets. 

Certain of our most loyal friends have formed the 
laudable habit of giving regularly to the Library, 
either individual books which are greatly needed but 
too expensive for our purse, or whole auto loads of 
books, pamphlets and periodicals, salvaged from their 
own libraries and attics or from those of their friends. 
Though their gifts are not individually mentioned here, 
we wish, once more, to acknowledge with gratitude the 
continued generosity of: 

Mr. George Sumner Barton, Mr. John Stewart 
Bryan, Miss Harriet E. Clarke, Mr. Edward F. 
Coffin, Dr. Homer Gage, Mr. T. Hovey Gage, Mr. 
Charles E. Goodspeed, Mr. Francis Russell Hart, Mr. 
George H. Haynes, Mr. Matt B. Jones, Mr. William 
Vail Kellen, Mr. Herbert E. Lombard, Mr. Douglas C. 
MeMurtrie, Mr. Thomas O. Mabbott, Mr. Victor 
Hugo Paltsits, Mr. Arthur P. Rugg, Mr. Foster 
Stearns, Mr. Wilbur Macey Stone, Mr. Thomas W. 
Streeter, Mr. Charles H. Taylor, Mr. Henry R. 
Wagner, Mr. Reginald Washburn and Mr. George T. 
Watkins. 


Tue CARE OF THE LIBRARY 


It is encouraging to be able to report real progress 
in the preparation and cataloguing of our collections, 
in spite of the need of a more adequate permanent 
staff. The more important new material has been fully 
catalogued and time has been found to complete the 
cataloguing of the Hunnewell Collection of Illustrated 
Americana, the first edition collection through the 
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works of Bret Harte, and the large accumulation of 
some hundreds of almanacs. The dated pamphlet 
collection is now completely catalogued through the 
year 1807 and the old collection of pamphlet volumes, 
which were broken up some time ago, has been one- 
third re-catalogued, thus making this important block 
of early material adequately available for the first 
time. 

Through the assistance of 14 clerical workers sup- 
plied through the WPA, we have been able to ac- 
complish several large and important tasks. Three of 
this temporary staff have at last completed the huge 
task of cataloguing our collection of newspapers 
printed after 1820 and have not only supplied us with 
a card catalogue of this collection but have furnished 
a complete record of our holdings for publication in the 
national newspaper census now available in published 
form under the title of ‘““The Union List of News- 
papers.” So, for the first time, our great collection 
of 18,000 volumes of newspapers is completely and 
accurately catalogued. Another group of three assist- 
ants has continued the valuable project of indexing 
the biographical sketches and obituaries in the Boston 
Transcript. This index, in typed torm, now covers 
55,000 entries for the years 1875 through 1900, and isa 
mine of otherwise inaccessible information for the 
historian and biographer. 

Another group of four clerical workers has com- 
pleted the making of one card for each of our 40,000 
pieces of early American sheet music and is about to 
begin typing the four or five additional subject cards 
necessary to supply us with a complete catalogue by 
composer, author, title, first line, subject and illustra- 
tor. Still another worker from this group has given 
excellent service in her task of arranging incoming 
manuscript collections and in indexing certain impor- 
tant manuscript groups. Another of this staff has ar- 
ranged in geographical and chronological order our large 
duplicate book and pamphlet collection, preparatory 
to our offering it for sale and exchange. Two others 
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have arranged geographically our collection of 8,000 
American views; and the one man on the project has 
made over 3,000 neatly lettered folders for the clean 
and orderly preservation of the unbound portion of 
our newspaper collection. 

By the employment of a part of our special gifts 
fund, we were able to engage an additional assistant 
during the summer months whose keen interest, 
intelligence and accuracy has finally completed the 
huge task of arranging in geographical and subject 
order our collection of 35,000 stereoscopic views. We 
should like to remark here, that Mr. Charles H. 
Taylor’s continued interest in this collection has 
added over 2,000 new views during the twelvemonth. 
About 4,000 have also been received through a fortu- 
nate exchange of duplicates with a private collector of 
these historically important three-dimensional pic- 
torial records. 

Since the appointment of Mr. Theron J. Damon, 
the new Curator of Manuscripts, Maps and Prints, 
he has completely cleared up a several years’ accumula- 
tion of incoming material in the Map and Print Room; 
he has sorted and arranged two very large manuscript 
collections and has begun a systematic rechecking of 
our manuscripts, bringing to light unsuspected treas- 
ures and putting in their proper place many items 
which had become lost through inaccurate filing. 
Here again, thorough knowledge plus enthusiastic 
interest promises much for the orderly care of one of 
the most important divisions of the library. 

The bindery, in addition to the covering of current 
newspapers and periodicals, has made steady and satis- 
factory progress in the restoration of old bindings, the 
rebinding of early material, the mending and mount- 
ing of maps, prints and broadsides. The work of 
rescuing from destruction the early town records of 
West Boylston was satisfactorily accomplished in our 
bindery this year. These original manuscript records, 
covering the period between 1809 and 1930, had been 
seriously damaged by fire, water, smoke and mildew 
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as a result of the burning of the local town hall where 
they were stored. They have now been cleaned, silked, 
repaired and bound and will last, barring further 
disasters, for hundreds of years. 

In addition to the writing of the new Guidebook of 
the Society, your librarian has found time to deliver 
nine addresses and papers in Worcester and other 
parts of Massachusetts and Rhode Island and he has 
also written several articles and book reviews, all of 
which he hopes serves the useful purpose of making 
our Society and its Library better known abroad. 

The staff of the library, though saddened by the loss 
of one of its members, is glad that two permanent new 
members have come to share the task of making our 
resources more easily available to the public. It is a 
satisfaction to know that our Manuscript Room is 
once more to have a curator and that the stacks are not 
to be without an efficient custodian. 1n spite of these 
two valuable replacements, our Library is still under- 
manned and, though the staff has worked efficiently 
and well and our one trained cataloguer has accom- 
plished a surprising amount, we are still more than a 
little wistful when we look about us and see the well 
staffed libraries of the other comparable scholarly 
institutions of the country. Each year we become bet- 
ter known among the historians of America and each 
year the demands on our resources are greater. More 
readers visit us and we answer many more reference 
questions by mail than we did five years ago. Let us 
hope that some day—and some day very soon, we 
may secure a sufficient endowment to insure to us an 
adequate and well paid staff, so that we may make 
more easily available to the historical students of the 
country the rich resources within our all too crowded 
walls. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. W. G. 
Librarian 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE BOSTON MASSACRE 


BY RANDOLPH G. ADAMS 


“7 HAVE the honor to send by express to your 

Excellency, some very extraordinary events that 
have taken place here within these few days.’”’ Thus 
did the commanding officer of the British force sta- 
tioned in Boston notify his commander in chief of the 
affair that happened in King street on the night of 
March 5, 1770. That commander in chief was Major 
General Thomas Gage, whose headquarters were at 
New York. To him every British detachment in 
America, from Canada to Florida, and from Massa- 
chusetts to Illinois, had to make reports. There is 
reason to say that General Gage was also much more 
than this, for the office of commander in chief had been 
developing into such a position that the incumbent 
might be called the principal representative of the 
British Empire in North America. The details of the 
“massacre” were relayed to Gage by the commander 
of the force, Lieutenant Colonel Dalrymple; by the 
officer in whose regiment was the squad of soldiers 
who fired the fatal shots, Lieutenant Colonel Carr; 
by the officer of the day, Captain Preston; and by the 
chief civil magistrate of the province, Lieutenant 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson.!' 

The literature of the Boston massacre begins with 
the very effective efforts of the people of Boston, in 
town meeting assembled, to throw the blame for the 
whole affair upon the British. Even in 1770, the 
Americans exhibited their ability to get there first with 
the most columns of type. Besides the newspaper 


1C, E. Carter, The correspondence of General Thomas Gage, New Haven, 1931, I, 
introduction. 
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accounts,’ there quickly appeared a book, from the 
press of Messrs. Edes and Gill, entitled A short narra- 
tive of the horrid massacre in Boston, which was 
promptly reprinted in two editions in London. This 
is, naturally, an ex parte statement by the Boston 
town meeting, and includes ninety-six depositions or 
affidavits by townspeople, ninety-four of which tend to 
show that the British soldiers were in the wrong. Of 
the other two, one is Dr. Church’s preliminary post- 
mortem on Crispus Attucks, and the other, which 
tends to favor the British, is negatived by a footnote 
explaining that the deponent was a paid hireling of the 
customs commissioners, and besides that, he was a 
notorious liar.’ 

So the first news of the massacre was given to the 
world in a somewhat one-sided fashion, and it was 
followed by a number of pamphlets and dispatches to 
London, which were to much the same effect.’ In 
December of 1770, after action of the civil court, 
there appeared a volume entitled The trial of William 
Wemms, James Hartegan, William M’Cauley, Hugh 
White, Matthew Killroy, William Warren, John Carrol, 
and Hugh Montgomery .. . taken in short-hand by John 
Hodgson, and published by permission of the Court. 


1The Boston Chronicle and the Massachusetts Gazette or the Boston weekly News-Letter 
reported the massacre on the 8th; the Boston-Gazette and Boston Evening Post did not 
appear until the 12th. A broadside was also issued on the 12th, see Ford No. 1510 

2Edes & Gill ed., two issues, Sabin 80668-9; Philadelphia, Robert Bell ed., Sabin 80670 
(does it exist—the new Philadelphia Union Catalogue reports no copy); London, Bingley 
ed., Sabin 80671; London, Dilley ed., Sabin 80672. All are 1770. There were twenty-six 
affidavits from people in Boston at the time which tend to exonerate the soldiers. These 
do not appear in any American edition of the Narrative. But they were added as an 
appendix to A fair account of the late unhappy disturbance, London, 1770, which calls 
attention to the fact that they were omitted from the Narrative, and numbers them 
beginning with ‘‘No. 97"’—there having been 96 such affidavits in the Narrative. The 
manuscripts of these additional depositions are in the Gage Papers in the Clements 
Library, lacking Nos. 97, 98, 101, 104, 105, 112, 114, 121, 122, 123. 

8The town meeting committee of Bowdoin, Pemberton and Warren prepared a petition 
to a score of prominent people in English public life. The copy, signed by all three, which 
went to the commander in chief of all the British armies, the Marquis of Granby, is in the 
Clements Library, dated Mar. 23, 1770; the signed copy which went to Lord Shelburne 
is in the Shelburne Papers in the Clements Library. Pamphlets included Additional 
observations to a short narrative, Boston, 1770; A letter from the town of Boston, Boston, 
1770, reprints 54 of the depositions; and others. 

‘Boston ed., 1770, Sabin 32362; London ed., 1771, Sabin 96951; for later eds. in 1807 
and 1824, see Sabin 96946 and note thereunder. 
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The result of that trial was a series of acquittals by 
which the British army was pretty well exonerated. 

But the initial impression had been made, and first 
impressions are apt to be the most lasting. John 
Hancock and Joseph Warren were not the kind of men 
to neglect such an advantage, and so the anniversary 
of the massacre came to be the occasion for public 
orations, which kept alive resentment, and contin- 
ued to inflame the passions of the people of Boston 
against the British until well after the Revolution 
itself was all over.' In 1849 another edition of the 
Narrative, with certain additions by Hancock, Samuel 
Adams and Warren was published, and in 1870, Joel 
Munsell of Albany got out the most complete reprint 
of both the Narrative and the Trial, with John Adams’ 
account of the trial, which up to that time had never 
been published. 

Thus the American version of the affair continued 
to be popular in this country until 1887, when the 
General Court of Massachusetts, in a burst of generous 
sentiment voted to erect a monument to the unfor- 
tunate victims of the massacre whom British brutality 
had left ‘‘wallowing in their gore’’ in King street, one 
hundred seventeen years before. Now we must remem- 
ber that by 1887, although Massachusetts was still 
standing there, and still partial to her cod and bean 
diet, she was no longer the exclusive property of the 
Puritan. The Irishman and the negro had arrived. 
After all, an Irishman, Patrick Carr, and a mulatto, 
Crispus Attucks, had been among the victims of the 
massacre, and it was too much to expect that the 
Massachusetts legislature would fail to capitalize this 
century old affray in order to create sentiment in 
favor of home rule for Ireland, and of the abolition of 
the Jim Crow car in the south. 

But if the soul of the Puritan was sore oppressed in 


1These addressess, all separately printed at the time, were conveniently gathered in 
Orations delivered at the request of the inhabitants of the town of Boston to commemorate the 
evening of the fifth of March, 1770, Boston, 1807. 
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the polling booths, it was still manifest in the hall of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. At the May 
meeting in 1887, President Robert C. Winthrop called 
attention to the enactment of the legislature, provid- 
ing for the erection of a monument to the “martyrs” 
of the Boston massacre. John H. Washburn then rose 
and expressed a feeling long harbored by the informed 
men of Massachusetts, that those who died in the 
Boston massacre were the victims of their own folly, 
and that the legislature was obviously more influenced 
by “negroes and the cheaper politicians than by 
educated men.”’ This encouraged Andrew Peabody to 
state that the ‘so-called victims were the aggressors, 
and were killed by the soldiers in self-defence.’”’ Abner 
Goodell then warmed up and announced that a 
‘“‘monument to perpetuate the fame of rioters was pre- 
posterous,”’ and Charles Deane regretted that ‘‘Thus 
the martyr’s crown is placed upon the brow of the 
vulgar ruffian.”’ The result was a resolution offered by 
William Everett, in which the Society decried the 
action of the General Court, and concluded 

While greatly applauding the sentiment which erects 

memorials to the heroes and martyrs of our annals, the mem- 
bers of the Society believe that nothing but a misapprehension 
of the event styled the “Boston massacre’’ can lead to classify- 
ing these persons with those entitled to grateful recognition at 
public expense. 
Although the opinion of “educated men”’ had no visible 
effect on the General Court of Massachusetts in this 
matter, yet it may be said that the tide of historical 
interpretation had turned. 

Occasionally a new document was found, such as 
John Rowe’s Diary or William Palfrey’s letter, which 
the Massachusetts Historical Society published.' But 
the next serious assault on the traditional account 
came in 1893, when Paul Leicester Ford discussed the 
newly recovered Pelham-Copley correspondence in the 
Atlantic Monthly and raised doubts as to whether Paul 


1Mass. Hist. Soc., Proc., 2nd ser. III, 313-318. 
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Revere’s name ought to be attached to the well-known 
print of the massacre. Henry Pelham’s letter to 
Revere,' accusing the latter of plagiarism was pub- 
lished. It has always been impossible to reconcile 
Paul Revere’s print with the facts brought out at the 
trial of the soldiers: Captain Preston, instead of 
waving his sword to encourage the shooting, was in 
fact trying to restrain his men. The soldiers, instead of 
being lined up in an orderly rank firing a concerted 
volley, were, in fact, fighting individually against a 
savage assault of pieces of ice, brickbats and cudgels. 
Even the sign ‘‘Butcher’s Hall’’ over the custom house 
was propaganda. When after a lapse of years, no one 
appeared to defend Revere against the charge of 
plagiarism and inaccuracy, Miss Louise P. Kellogg of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society summed up Revere’s 
sins in such manner as has not yet been answered. As 
to the artistic merit of the print, perhaps the less said 
the better. 

Since the last disillusionment on the general subject 
came out of the west, it may not be inappropriate to 
produce some additional data which throw light upon 
the despair, amounting almost to a panic, which 
existed in the councils of the British in Boston after 
the massacre. Hutchinson, the two lieutenant colonels, 
and the captain all turned with their troubles to the 
commander in chief at New York. Parenthetically, it 
may be repeated that the documents and archives 
which constituted the papers of the British head- 
quarters from 1763 to 1775 were kept in the mansion 
of the Gage family at Firle Place, Lewes, Sussex, from 
1776 until 1930. They were uncovered by Professor 
Clarence E. Carter, of Ohio. The bulk and the more 
important part of Gage’s papers was never turned 
into the War Office, and hence are not today in 


1Mass. Hist. Soc., Proc., 1862-8, 480-87. A curious example of thought transference 
appears in the general index to this series. The letter here referred to is addressed to John 
Wilkes, in London. The indexer calls him “Mr. Booth.” For the Pelham-Revere con- 
troversy see Mass. Hist. Soc., Proc., 2nd ser. VIII, 227-8 and L. P. Kellogg, “The 
Paul Revere print of the Boston massacre," Wisconsin Magazine of History, 1, 337-87. 
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Chancery Lane. The Gage collection, with its twelve 
original pine chests recrossed the Atlantic in 1930 and 
may now be examined in Ann Arbor. A good notion of 
their contents and possibilities may be gained from 
Professor Carter’s two stout volumes, which while 
they print 1200 pages, in small type, of some of Gage’s 
correspondence with London, can do no more than 
indicate the existence of the mass of the Gage papers.! 

From the Gage-Hutchinson correspondence, it 
appears that immediately after the massacre, the 
lieutenant governor frankly admitted he had no power 
over the military, and very little power over anything 
else. He could not order Dalrymple to remove the 
troops from Boston. When Gage, sensing the danger 
in the situation, offered to move the troops not merely 
to Castle William, but entirely out of the province, 
Hutchinson was quick to protest he wanted no such 
thing. He confessed that he was alone in the province 
that he had neither effect nor influence over the people 
he had been appointed to administer, and that he 
would be helpless if the troops left him. He reported to 
Gage on the efforts of the townspeople to bring the 
prisoners to a speedy trial, and emphasized the fact 
that the funerals of the dead mobsters had been 
elaborate and attended by thousands of outraged 
Bostonians. He told of the efforts to intimidate and 
overawe the judiciary, and of his success in getting the 
trials postponed. This delay was of real value, because 
when the trials did not come on by the end of the May 
term, 1770, it was possible to get reports through to 
London and receive instructions from there as well as 
from New York. By July Hutchinson was able to 
report that he had received express orders from His 
Majesty that in the event the soldiers were convicted, 
they should be reprieved immediately, pending a 
pardon from the King. Throughout the trying period, 


1C. E. Carter, ““Notes on the Lord Gage collection of manuscripts,’’ Miss. Vall. Hist. 
Rev., XV, 511-19. The collection was bought en bloc for the William L. Clements Library 
at the University of Michigan. 
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from March until December, 1770, the lieutenant 
governor’s position was pathetic, and Dalrymple said 
of him 


I do not believe he will act either by advice or otherwise in 
any military affair, but will rather chuse to remain behind the 
Curtain, he has no earthly weight or power here, a proposal 
coming from him would be for that reason sure to miscarry . . . 


Hutchinson was so afraid that his very communica- 
tions with Gage should become known in Boston, that, 
upon occasion, he asked Gage to transcribe his dis- 
patches in another hand and burn the originals. 

Lieutenant Colonel Carr of the offending 29th regi- 
ment wrote but one letter to Gage in which he mini- 
mizes the whole affair as a “scuffle,”’ and affirms his 
belief that Captain Preston did not give any orders to 
his men to fire, but that he did everything in his power 
to prevent the mischief. 

The ranking officer, Lieutenant Colonel Dalrymple, 
maintained a long and worried correspondence with 
Gage through the whole of the ten months succeeding 
the massacre. Dalrymple’s letters, while they do not 
exactly mark him as a graduate of Balliol College, are 
full and informative. He seemed hurt that since the 
regiments had been ordered to Massachusetts at the 
request of the government of that province, the people 
should be so rude to his men. If the province did not 
want the soldiers, they should be removed, but he 
could not act without the orders of the commander in 
chief, and besides that, Castle William was an utterly 
inadequate place for two regiments with their women 
and children. He never lost sight of the fact that he 
was responsible for a detachment of British soldiers 
and that it was his job to take care of them. He was 
outraged, as Gage was indignant, at the conduct of the 
American press, but that was not the first time, nor is 
it the last, that Britons have failed to comprehend the 
American thirst for publicity in whatever garbled or 
exaggerated form. 
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Dalrymple seems to have been convinced that there 
existed an organization in the colony which was bent 
on armed resistance to the King’s troops, and that at 
the time of the massacre, thousands of armed men were 
already en route from Cambridge, Roxbury, Dedham, 
Dorchester and other nearby towns. He reported that 
his force consisted of but 600 men fit for duty as against 
at least 4000 Americans actually on the ground. When 
the removal of the regiments necessitated vacating the 
barracks in Boston, he was left in the embarrassing 
position of not knowing whether he should renew the 
leases on the quarters which the soldiers had occupied. 
This may seem like a trifle, but only to the historian 
who has never served in the army. It may be said 
with some justice that a detachment commander, when 
many days distant from the general headquarters, is 
always in danger of finding his best judgment reversed 
by a superior officer, whose lack of familiarity with a 
local situation leads him to interpret it in terms of the 
routine garrison requirements, instead of in the light 
of an emergency the seriousness of which he does not 
realize. Dalrymple’s letters do not enable us to 
establish who fired the first shot, but they do give an 
insight into the mentality of the professional army 
man, and the multitude of problems which arise when 
someone, even accidentally, fires a gun at a mob. In 
such situations, it makes no difference where the right 
may lie, the consequences are apt to be far-reaching 
and disastrous. We need not agree with Daniel 
Webster that the severance of the British Empire dates 
from the Boston massacre, but there can be no doubt 
that the bloodshed was never forgotten, no matter 
how much the Americans may have been in the wrong. 

Captain Preston’s letters to Gage constitute the 
reports of an eye-witness. He says he went to the 
scene of the disturbance solely to prevent and not to 
cause, what occurred. There seems to be reason to 
doubt this. In his letter of August 6, 1770, written 
from the Boston jail, he explains his distressed con- 
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dition and how his witnesses are being spirited away 
or intimidated into silence. 

In his first dispatch to Gage, two weeks after the 
massacre, Preston had evidently enclosed a copy of 
his own ‘“‘narrative,’”’ which was so explicit in its 
criticism of the people of Boston that Gage tried to 
suppress it. Evidently he did not succeed in doing so, 
for a copy got to England and appeared in the London 
Public Advertiser for April 28, 1770. When that paper 
got back to Boston, the townspeople were further out- 
raged, and tried to get Preston into another news- 
paper controversy. Gage commends Preston for 
avoiding this, and for his refusal to answer the further 
inquisitions of the citizens. It would seem that Gage 
still had misgivings as to Preston’s guilt, for he 
counsels the Captain, even though he did order the 
soldiers to fire, to rely upon the right of self defense as 
his justification. 

Gage had received instructions from Lord Hills- 
borough, in London, apprising him that it was the 
King’s pleasure that the expenses of the Captain’s 
trial be authorized from public funds. In October, 
Lords North and Hillsborough agreed that this should 
not appear on a public account, and therefore, Gage 
was advised, the King was paying the bills himself. 

The published Trial begins with the indictment, 
which includes Preston as well as the seven enlisted 
men. But on the second page, Preston drops out of the 
record and never reappears. The truth is that Preston 
had a separate trial, which began on October 24th, and 
ended with his acquittal on October 30th, 1770. Since 
the report of Preston’s trial was not taken down, it was 
never published. He himself explains this by saying 
there was only one man available who could take 
short-hand, and he had neither the room to work in the 
crowded court room, nor the strength, since he was 
worn out by taking depositions. Therefore Preston’s 
letter to Gage, describing the trial, becomes a docu- 
ment of some interest. 
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In view of the fact that John Adams and Josiah 
Quincy have been given a good deal of credit for 
defending the accused soldiers, Preston’s comment on 
Auchmuty as his most effective counsel is a matter of 
at least passing interest. Immediately after the ver- 
dict, efforts were made to bring new actions against the 
Captain, based on civil suits for damages on behalf of 
the deceased. But Colonel Dalrymple handled this by 
placing the Captain at once in Castle William, with 
the troops, where the process servers could not reach 
him. Preston then stood by to help manage the trial 
of the soldiers, and expend whatever was necessary in 
their behalf. Upon this point it is apparent that he 
did not intend to be economical. 

Gage was naturally pleased at the vindication of 
Preston and was prepared to do everything possible to 
help the Captain against that type of public opinion 
which always materializes in England to smite the 
British officer who has, while acting in line of duty, 
become involved in a disaster for which he was in no 
way responsible. There is no nation more generous than 
Britain in rewarding the public services of the man 
who succeeds, but it sometimes seems as though there 
were no nation more cruel toward its own public 
servants, who through no fault of their own have got 
into trouble while performing their duty. Gage under- 
stood his countrymen well enough in this regard, and 
likewise had a notion of the strong opposition to the 
ministerial policy which had been developing in Eng- 
land ever since the Stamp Act. Preston was sure to 
find as many enemies in England as he had made for 
himself in America. Gage knew all this and proposed 
to help the Captain over the hard times ahead. He 
seems to have taken a leaf from the Yankee notebook 
when he advised Preston to gather up all the papers in 
the case, take them home and sell them to an English 
publisher. 

On November 27th the second trial began, that of 
the enlisted men. It continued until December 5th, and 
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on the 6th, Preston reported to Gage the well known 
outcome,—that five of the soldiers were acquitted, 
while two were convicted of manslaughter, from the 
punishment for which they escaped by pleading their 
clergy. 

The final document in Gage’s files relating to the 
massacre is an itemized memorandum headed “Sums 
expended in the defence of Capt. Thos. Preston, Corpl. 
Willm. Wemyss, & 7 Private men.”’ 

While it is no doubt true that John Adams took 
Preston’s case for a guinea retainer, it is worth noticing 
that the lawyers for the defense got ten guineas among 
them as retainers for the Captain’s trial, and another 
ten guineas for that of soldiers. In addition, the 
“barristers,’’ Adams, Quincy, Blowers, and Auchmuty 
had a chance to share a fee of £105. 

In presenting these documents for publication, there 
is no intent to debunk history any further. In 1900, 
the late Samuel Abbott Green read a paper before the 
American Antiquarian Society, in which he veered 
back to the old interpretation of the event, and indi- 
cated his disapproval of the conduct of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society in 1887.1. A more pertinent 
document however, is a letter written to the librarian 
of the Antiquarian Society, Samuel F. Haven, more 
than sixty years ago. It has nothing to do with the 
Boston Massacre. George Brinley, of Hartford, had 
just received one of Dr. Haven’s latest works. In 
acknowledgment, he wrote to the author 

I hesitated twice about opening it. Before I removed the 
wrappers, I said “‘Here is something more from the ‘New 
School of History’” which would prove Captain Kidd a martyr, 


—that Cotton Mather rather liked witches and Quakers, that 
Putnam was a coward and Tom Paine a saint.’ 


Verily, we have a “‘new school of history” about every 
twenty years. 


18. A. Green, ““The Boston Massacre,”’ Proc. of the Amer. Antig. Soc., XIV, 40-53. This 
is hardly a historical study; it is rather the philosophic comment of Dr. Green, at the age 
of 70, after a lifetime of reflection on all the sources of the story then available. 

*George Brinley to S. F. Haven, May 24, 1869, in the Society's collections. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BETWEEN THE BriITISH HEADQUARTERS AND THE CROWN 
REPRESENTATIVES IN Boston RELATIVE TO THE Boston 
Massacre, Marcu 6, 1770, To DEcEMBER 17, 1770. 


Nore: The letters, and parts of letters indicated but not printed here 
relate to three other topics: the removal of the regiments to Castle 
William, the gradual failure of the non-importation agreement, and the 
progress of political opinion in England. The omitted letters (titles and 
dates in italic) are listed to give some notion of the extent of Gage’s 
correspondence in this period, as it will he a long time before all of 
Gage’s papers are published. 


HvuTcHINSON TO GAGE 


Boston 6 March 1770 

Sir 
I beg leave to refer you to Colonel Dalrymple for the 
particulars of a most unfortunate affair, which hapned the 
last Evening, so far as they relate to the Troops under his 
command. So far as they respect the Inhabitants and my own 
conduct, I must acquaint you that just before ten o’clock, 
the bells of the town were rung as is usual in case of fire, but I 
soon found there was another cause and one upon another 
came running to my house to inform me that, unless I went 
out immediately, the whole Town would be in arms and the 
most bloody scene would follow that had ever been known in 
America. I went immediately abroad, and met vast crowds of 
People running for their arms and prevailed on them to turn 
back and follow me to King street, promising them justice 
should be done. I found two persons killed a third mortally 
wounded since dead, a fourth dangerously wounded & a fifth, 
Mr’ Payne a Merchant of the Town, shot in his arm and the 
bone splintered as he stood at his door. The people were 
enraged to a very great degree and could not be pacified until I 
assured them immediate inquires should be made by the Civil 
Magistrate, which was done, and the body of them retired, 
about 100 only remaining until the examination was over 
which lasted till 3 or 4 o’Clock in the morning. I ordered a 
Council to be summoned to meet to day at 11 oClock. When I 
came to them I found the Select men and the Justices waiting 


—— 
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for me to represent that the Inhabitants had insisted upon a 
Town Meeting and that it would not be in their power to keep 
them under Restraint, if the Troops were not removed to the 
Barracks at the Castle. I told them this was not in my power. 
In a short time, I received a Message from the Town meeting, 
which I shall inclose The Committee consisted of the principal 
Inhabitants, several of them in plain terms declared, that 
they knew the people not only in this town but all the neigh- 
bouring towns were determined to unite and force the Troops 
out of the Town. I told them, that an attack upon the Kings 
Troops would be High Treason & every man concerned would 
forfeit his Life and Estate, but what I said had no Effect. 
Upon consulting the Council (Col? Dalrymple & Col? Carr 
being present) they expressed unanimously their desire, that 
the Regiments might be sent to the Castle. As the principal, 
if not all the quarrels, of the Inhabitants had been with the 29. 
Col? Dalrymple so far yielded to their desire as to consent that 
the 29 should be quartered at the Castle and promised further 
that the 14 should be kept in the Barracks at Wheelwrights 
wharffe, and all occasions of difference with the Inhabitants 
prevented. This, the Committee of the Town were informed 
of and reported to the meeting but it proved not satisfactory 
and, in the afternoon a second Committee came to me in 
Council, Colonels Dalrymple & Carr and also Captain Cald- 
well of the Rose being then present, and laid before me another 
vote of the Town declaring they were not satisfied &e which 
vote I could not avoid asking the opinion of my Council upon. 
They, not only unanimously declared their opinion that it was 
absolutely necessary that the Troops should be in the Barracks 
at the Castle but most of them declared they had the greatest 
certainty that the Inhabitants of the Town and of the Towns 
of Charlestown & Cambridge Dedham Roxbury Dorchester 
&c would infallibly unite and, at all events, drive the Troops 
from the Town and that it would admit of no delay; they were 
sure the night which was coming on would be the most terrible 
that had ever been seen in America. Two of the Council from 
Charlestown & Dedham confirmed what had been said of the 
disposition of the people of those towns and every one, in the 
most earnest manner, pressed me to communicate their opinion 
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and advice in a formal way to Colonel Dalrymple and to pray 
him to cause both Regiments to remove to the Barracks at the 
Castle. I did not see how I could avoid complying with this 
unanimous advice of the Council, under the circumstances of 
the Town and Province, especially as I had opportunity of 
consulting so many Servants of the Crown, together with the 
Secretary, who are not of the Council and who all saw the 
matter in the same light that I did; and I am very certain that 
Col? Dalrymple was influenced to a compliance with the 
measure from the representations made in Council of the 
desperate state of the people, and the desire they so strongly 
expressed, which he thought necessary to justifie him in his 
compliance. 

I shall immediately represent the state of this Affair to the 
Secretary of State. A vessel I am informed will sail for London 
in eight days 

I have the honour to be very 

respectfully 
Sir Your most humble 
& most obedient 
Servant 
Tuo HuTcHINSON 
March 7. I am now 
informed that four persons 
are dead and a fifth lyes 
very dangerous and that several 
more were slightly wounded 
His Excellency General Gage 


[Indorsed]: Lieu! Gov! Hutchinson 
Boston 6 March 1770 
Received March 12“ 
Transmitting Minutes of his Council of said Date 


answ® 


HUTCHINSON TO DALRYMPLE 


Boston March 6 1770 


SIR 
I take the Liberty of inclosing to you a Vote Passed this day 
in Council occasioned by the unfortunate Affair of the last 
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Evening. I am sensible I have no power to order the Troops to 
the Castle but under the present circumstances of the Town 
and Province I cannot avoid in consequence of this unanimous 
advice of the Council desiring you to order them there which I 
must submit to you and have the honour to be 
Sir Your most obedient 
humble Servant 
TH 
Copy 
Lieut Col° Dalrymple 
[Indorsed]: Gov" Hutchinson to 
L* Col? Dalrymple 

(Enclosure): 

At a Council held at the Council Chamber in Boston upon 
Tuesday the 6** day of March 1770. 


Present 
Honble Thomas Hutchinson Esq* Lieu‘ Governor 
Samuel Danforth James Russell 
John Erving Esq™ Royall Tyler Esq™ 
Thomas Hubbard James Pitts 
Harrison Gray Samuel Dexter 


The Town having been put into great disorder and con- 
fusion the last Evening by means of the Kings Troops firing 
upon the Inhabitants whereby three or four of them have been 
killed and divers others wounded, His Honor the Lieu‘ 
Governor ordered a Council to be notified: The Council being 
met his Honor opened to them the Occasion, whereupon they 
advised him to send notice to Lieu! Col? Dalrymple the 
Commanding Officer of the Troops and to Lieu‘ Col® Carr of 
the 29** Regiment that the Lieutenant Governor & Council 
were now assembled on this unhappy occasion and would be 
glad they would attend in Council while the matter was under 
discussion and afford them such lights as were in their power 
respecting the affair under consideration:— The Commanding 
Officers of the two Regiments attended accordingly when in 
their presence divers Gentlemen of the Council informed his 
Honor the Lieu‘ Governor that the people of this and some of 
the neighbouring Towns were so exasperated and incensed on 
account of the inhumane and barborous destruction of a num- 
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ber of the Inhabitants by the Troops that they apprehend 
imminent danger of further Bloodshed unless the Troops were 
forthwith removed from the Body of the Town which in their 
opinion was the only method to prevent it. 

While these matters were under debate in Council a Com- 
mittee from the Town of Boston then assembled in Town 
meeting waited on his Honor the Lieut Governor most fer- 
vently praying that his power and influence may be exerted for 
the immediate removal of the Troops as nothing less could 
rationally be expected to restore the peace of the Town and 
prevent blood and Carnage. No question was put to the 
Council, but the several Gentlemen of the Council present 
expressed their sense of the necessity of the immediate re- 
moval of the Troops from the Town and after they had con- 
ferred with Col? Dalrymple and Col? Carr upon the subject, 
his Honor gave the following answer to the Committee of the 
Town, the same having been first read to the Council viz. 
Gentlemen 

“T am extremely sorry for the unhappy differences between 
the Inhabitants and the Troops and especially for the action 
of the last Evening and I have exerted myself upon the 
occasion that a due enquiry be made and that the Law may 
have its course. I have in Council consulted with the Com- 
manding Officers of the two Regiments which are in the Town: 
They have their Orders from the General at New York, It is 
not in my power to countermand his Orders. The Council 
have desired that the Regiments may be removed to the 
Castle. From the particular concern which the 29*® Regiment 
has had in these differences Col? Dalrymple who is the Com- 
manding Officer of the Troops has signified to me that that 
Regiment shall be placed in the Barracks at the Castle until 
he can send to the General and receive his further Orders con- 
cerning both the Regiments and he has given me assurance 
that the Main Guard shall be removed and the 14‘" Regiment 
shall be so disposed and laid under such restraints that all 
future differences may be prevented.” 

The Council was then adjourned to the afternoon and being 
met his Honor received a second Message from the Town by a 
Committee appointed for the purpose in the words following 


viz' 
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“Voted That a Committee be appointed to wait on his 
Honor the Lieutenant Governor and acquaint him that it is the 
opinion of this Meeting consisting of near three thousand 
people that his Honor’s Reply is by no means satisfactory and 
that nothing will satisfy the Town, less than a total and 
immediate removal of the Troops.” 

His Honor the Lieu‘ Governor laid before the Board the 
foregoing Message of the Town presented to him this after- 
noon and then addressed them as follows viz* 

Gentlemen of the Council I lay before you a Vote of the 
Town of Boston which I have just now received from them 
and I now ask your advice what you judge necessary to be 
done upon it. 

The Council thereupon expressed themselves to be unani- 
mously of opinion that it was absolutely necessary for his 
Majesty’s Service, the good Order of the Town and the peace of 
the Province that the Troops should be immediately removed 
out of the Town of Boston: and thereupon advised his Honor 
to communicate this advice of the Council to Col’ Dalrymple 
and to pray that he would Order the Troops down to Castle 
William. 

A true copy examined by me 
A OLIVER Sec 


[Indorsed]: Minutes of a Council 
held at Boston 6** March 
1770. 


Transmitted in Lieut Gov" 
Hutchinson’s Letter of 
the above Date 


CarRR TO GAGE 


Boston 7 March 1770 
Sir 
As Colo: Dalrymple this moment sent me word, that there is 
an Express going off to your Excellency I take the Opportunity 
to Acquaint you of an Unhappy Affair that Happend here on 
Monday Night last. 
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About half after Nine that Night a Number of Towns 
people Armd with Clubs & Other Weapens, came and Attacked 
the Sentry Posted at the Custom House, (Which is now at the 
House M* Loyd the Contractor lived in in King street Near 
the Main Guard) upon Which the fire Bells Rang. (Which is a 
Call for the Mob.) Which Made Cap‘ Preston Who was Cap' 
of the Day run to the Main Guard to see what was the Matter, 
and found the Mobb. Attacking the Sentry at the Custom 
house very Violently, upon Which He got the Guard under 
Arms & went with a party of men to Relieve the Sentry. 
Which party of Men were allso Attacked Near the S* Sentry 
Some of them nocked down, others got wounded and Cap* 
Preston allso struck several times, during this Scuffle some of 
this Party fired on the Mobb, Without any orders from Him 
and Killd three Men on the Spot and wounded others, this 
Obliged the Mobb in some Measure to Desperse, and then 
they Brought the Sentry off to His Guard. Upon Which the 
Governour and Counsel Met, and Demanded Capt” Preston 
and several of the Men to be deliverd up to them, which was 
accordingly done, & He and a Corp! & Six Men were sent to 
Goal for the same, two or three people have Sworn that they 
Heard Cap‘ Preston order the Men to fire, and some of 
Sworn that they Heard Him say they Should not fire. and one 
Gentleman that was by will Swear that He heard a Porter 
that was Standing on the Custom house Steps Cry out fire 
Several times. 

Captain Preston is well known to be as Cool and destinct 
an Officer as any of His rank in the Service, and I am well Con- 
vinced that he did not give any orders to the Men to fire, and 
that He did every thing in His power to prevent Mischief. 

I have not at present time to say more. But Shali Collect 
every Circumstance of the Matter, and acquaint your Ex- 
cellency therewith. 

Iam 


With Great Esteem and Respect 
Your Excellencys Most Obedient 
Hum? Serv‘ 
Maovrice Carr L! Col: 
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Gen! Gage 

[Indorsed]: Lieu® Col® Carr 29*» Reg* 
Boston March 7** 1770 
Received March 12 

ans ..ered 
[Addressed]: To 
His Excellency 
The Hon*® Gen! Gage 
Commander in Chief of His Majesty’s Forces 
in North America &c* &c* &c* 
New York 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Boston March 7** 1770 
I have the honor to send by express to your Excellency, some 
very extraordinary events that have taken place here within 
these few days. 

The endeavours of the people ever since our arrival have 
been used, to produce some considerable disturbance with the 
troops lately more than ever, and it has been commonly said 
that they were determined to get them removed. 

On the night of the 5“ past the fire bell was rung, not that 
there was really a fire, but that it served as a signal for the 
assembling of the mob, they assembled, the beacon was ordered 
to be lighted, to call in their country confederates, they pro- 
ceeded in large bodies, to some of the Barracks where much 
abuse strokes, & bad language passed, from thence they went 
to King’s street, and surrounded the Sentry posted at the 
Customs house, whom they seemed resolved to destroy. 

This being reported to the Captain of the day, (Preston) he 
went down with eight men to extricate the Sentry. on his 
appearance his party was attacked, and himself severly hurt in 
the arm. 

The Sentry being severly presst fired, as did some others, 
severals were killed, the Captain gave no order, on this the 
bells rung, the enhabitants armed, and moved out resolved to 
begin an attack. The troops passed the night under arms. 

Examinations were taken and Captain Preston and the 
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party committed. This is I believe a true and fair detail, 
having often mentioned the enjurious treatment the troops 
have sustained, I shall only now add, that lately the abuse has 
encreased beyond beleif. 

During the night expresses were sent out to the Countrey, 
and the people assembled early in town, their purposes were 
as they said to proceed to extremeties. 

About eleven o Clock I was summoned to the Council, the 
proceedings there the Lieu‘ Governor will better enform you 
of, many open confessions of the proposed ensurrection, or 
rebellion were made, and many efforts used to perswade me to 
do the only thing conceived to be effectual to prevent it, the 
removal of the troops. 

I answered that if such apprehensions were well founded, 
the greater was the necessity of keeping them here and having 
neither power nor enclination to do it I absolutely refused. 

After much persuation I consented to take the liberty of 
sending the 29** regiment to the Castle, untill your pleasure 
should be known, thinking it might serve some usefull pur- 
poses, and that by a change of that regiment a better prospect 
of tranquility might arise, the effect this had will be seen by 
the answer from the town meeting, I then refused to do any 
thing more in the affair, but let it take its course, I was again 
desired to attend the Council in the evening. 

After much speaking the Council had a vote put, which you 
will also receive from the Lieut Governor, it was carried, and 
he in consequence thereof as Governor of this province, and by 
the advice of his Council, desired, and required me to remove 
the troops to the Castle without loss of time, a power which he 
did not seem to think himself possessed of in the morning. 

In this delicate situation was I placed, told if I remained 
contrary to the Governors orders all should be at my peril, yet 
unwilling to leave the place without your consent, I made an 
effort to procure time tho in vain, not being of a rank sufficient 
to refuse obedience to the Civil Governors powers I was 
obliged to submit. 

I shall in consequence move the 29% with all conveniency, 
you know the Castile is a place hardly capable of containing 
one regiment, therefor two will be an extream inconvenient 
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number, this I urged, but it availd nothing. Nothing attended 
with expence shall be gone into untill I have the honor of a 
letter from you, my situation has been very uneasy, being sub- 
servient to the Civil authority prevented me from doing what 
I could have wished. The Lieutenant Governor was I believe 
very unwilling to enterfere in the business of the troops, his 
motives he will fully explain he is without friends, and I may 
add power, He will be better able to explain the ententions 
of the people than I can, a vast body was assembled, and if the 
had done what they threatned, very disagreeable things must 
have hapned. 

I shall remain in expectation of your orders, for my gover- 
ment, and I must beg the Lieut Governor may know your 
wishes, that we may act on the same principles, authority here 
there is none but what is vested in the people. 

The Regiments shall shift as they can, for the time. 

I have the honor to be your Excellency’s 
most humble, and 
most obedient Sev* 

W DALRYMPLE 


[Indorsed]: Lieut Col° Dalrymple 
14th Regt. 
Boston March 7“ 1770. 
Received March 12 


answ* 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Boston March 1770 
In the last letter forwarded by express to your Excellency, I 
did not fully enform you of every circumstance attending the 
difficulties here, not being able to assure myself that the 
messenger would not be entercepted. I have now a safe op- 
portunity and shall state the situation of things here according 
to my best enformation. 

It has been for some time under consideration how to get 
the troops removed, in order to open their further veiws with 
more ease, and an attempt on the Main Guard was resolved, 
in order that the consequences being fatal to some the rest 


| 
= 
| 
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of the people might be irritated and the more easily enduced 
to proceed to extremities. 

The leading men of the Militia were prepared for the matter, 
and on the concerted signal were to march into town with 
thier men. The arms in Faniel hall were in the hands of the 
people as were the town Artilery. 

It is very difficult to compute the numbers really arrived, 
they were short of four thousand, as they appeared to me, the 
Governor makes mention of larger numbers being on thier 
march. 

I proposed to the Governor on this occasion to raise a re- 
doubt on Fort hill to remove the 29** regiment to our Baracks 
and to thereby secure ourselves, applying to the Kings ship 
for two small guns. 

He objected to this, holding two weak Regiments a force not 
sufficient, and thought securing the Castle the only proper and 
material thing to be done I offered to do that by a detach- 
ment, at the same time to adhere to the other part of the plan, 
but he held it improper and imprudent. 

He has comminicated to me that part of his letter to you 
relative to the situation of affairs here, and by what I can 
observe he does not make them worse than they really are. 

I urged to the Governor that the removal of the forces, 
would affect the Officers of the Revenue, for who’s protection 
they were in some measure sent, he is of opinion that any in- 
conveniency of that kind is litle compared to a Rebellion, in 
the weak state we are in; in truth we have not more than Six 
hundred fit for duty, and tho that is a force of some conse- 
quence, yet one would on an occasion of this sort would rather 
have more than sufficient 

I am now Sir to mention that I shal proceed very slowly in 
the removal of the troops to the Castle, tho much urged, by the 
people, before it is accomplished your answer may arrive, if 
you are pleased to direct it an attempt may be made to rein- 
state matters when the popular fury has subsided, but I am 
alone have no civil aid or countenance nor can the Governor 
act being left by every one, he must therefor act the part he 


does. 
If you have any orders for Halifax, there will be two men 


— 
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of War Sloops here immediatly, at present we have only a 
twenty gun Ship, and she quite unriggd. 

The Gentlemen who brings this, can enform your Excellency 
more particularly of the State of this town he having been an 
eye witness. 

Your Excellency will easily see my delicate situation, and 
will I hope give me early directions, a letter by the way of 
Rhode Island will possibly reach me as early as any other way. 

I have the honor to be 

Your Excellencys 

Most humble, & 
Most obedient Ser* 
W. DaLRYMPLE 


P.S I must again recommend to your serious consideration 
the unfortunate case of Captain Preston, surely nothing can be 
more severe than such usage, only for executing his duty. 
(Indorsed]: Lieu‘ Col® Dalrymple 14‘" Reg' 
Boston March 8“ 1770 
Received March 13 
Ans? 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Boston March 12** 1770 
Since the last letter I had the honor of writing to your 
Excellency, nothing has hapned that adds to the former con- 
fusions, I have endeavoured to keep the troops constantly 
alert, we have never left our Barracks since. 

We have not provisions for more than twenty days no part 
of the new deposit being made, and if any unfavourable ac- 
counts are received from Europe, I doubt if we will be able to 
obtain any supply. 

Your Excellency well knows our situation, with two shatered 
regiments, devided in all parts of this town, without any plan 
of Strength to make a stand on, what can be expected from us. 

The twenty ninth regiment will be all at the Castle this 
night, I have used my efforts so successfully, that no further 
dispute hapned between them and the towns people. 


bith 
j 
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By the succeeding post a narrative of this whole affair shall 
be sent, and I doubt not but it will fully appear that the attack 
of the kings troops was a concerted measure, that it only 
failed by being too early carried into execution. 

A vessel sailing for England tomorrow, I shall send home 
copies of the narrative, they may prevent opinions being 
formed prejudicial to truth. 

I have nothing further to add, the malevolence of the people 
begins to subside relative to Captain Preston, and I hope it will 
continue so to do. 

I wait with earnestness for your orders, & am with the 
greatest respect 

Sir 
Your most humble 
& most obedient Sert 
W. DALRYMPLE 


[Indorsed]: Lieu‘ Col? Dalrymple 14** Reg* 
Boston March 12° 1770 
Received March 
Answered 


GAGE TO DALRYMPLE 


Copy/ New York March 12“" 1770 
Sir, 

I am just favored with your’s of the 7*® Inst, and much 
concerned at the accident that has happened at Boston upon 
the Unhappy Differences that Subsisted, between the Inhabi- 
tants and the Soldiers. But I entirely approve of your having 
complied with the requisition of the Lieut Governor and his 
Council to remove the Troops, when the Arguments you used 
to keep them in the Town were rejected. 

The Barracks at Castle William must no doubt be greatly 
crowded with two Regiments in them, but there is no help for 
it at Present, and their time of staying there, will be Short. I 
inclose you a Copy of my Letter to the Lieut Governor, which 
will inform you of my Intentions concerning the Troops. In 
the meantime, I would beg you to incurr as little Expence as 
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possible for the accomodation of the Regiments, and Colonel 
Robertson will write to M* Goldthwaite to follow your 
Directions. 

Be so good to Collect the most impartial Accounts of this 
unhappy affair from the Beginning; which I think you would 
do well in having printed at Home, setting forth the precau- 
tions you had taken, to prevent the Soldiers under your 
Command, from Molesting, or quarrelling with the Inhabi- 
tants, and the Provocations given by the People, to Urge them 
to a Rupture with them. 

You will observe what I have said to the Lieut Governor, 
concerning the officer & men Committed to Prison, and it is 
needless to beg you to use all means, to see that due and 
impartial Justice is done them. 

I will add no more at present, than that I am with great 
Regard, 

Sir, 
&ca 
P:S: Enquiry should be made into the Conduct of the Soldiers, 
previous to the last affair, and if any are found to have Acted 
in any manner deserving Punishment, they should be Con- 
fined 
Lieut Colo Dalrymple 

Regt 

[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Lt Colo: Dalrymple Regt at Boston 
New York 12** March 1770 


Gage to Dalrymple, March 12, 1770 


GAGE TO HUTCHINSON 


Copy/ New York 12** March 1770 
Sir, 

I am just favored with your Letter of the 6** Inst: with a 
Copy of the Proceedings of a Council held at Boston on that 
Day, upon the Subject of a Quarrell that had happened, be- 
tween the Inhabitants of Boston & some of the Soldiers. I am 
truely concerned at the fatal Consequences that have fol- 
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lowed those unhappy differences, and wish by the mutual 
Endeavors of the Civil & Military Officers, that all Bickering’s 
between them had been properly adjusted, before they came 
to such Extremitys. 

As the Troops were Sent to Boston for the Support of 
Government, and to assist the Civil Magistrates in the due 
Execution of the Laws, and instead of answering the Ends 
proposed, it has become the desire of Government, that the 
Troops should be removed out of the Town, the better to pre- 
serve Tranquility; I can’t but approve of L‘ Colo! Dalrymple’s 
conduct in removing them, upon the Requisition you made him 
to that purpose, and as I do not see, that they can be of any 
use at Castle William, I would propose to you to remove them 
out of the Province, and to remove one of them as Soon as 
Possible for, the Castle Barracks will not contain them both. 
I should be glad of your answer to this by first Opportunity, 
that I may know your Opinion, and what you would propose 
as best to be done for the King’s Service, and that I may 
determine how to proceed. 

You will undoubtedly have this Affair traced from its 
beginning, to it’s unfortunate issue of which you will permit 
me to ask the most impartial Account, that in any part where 
the Soldiers may have been in fault, they may be punished as 
they deserve. And with Respect to the Officer & men Sent to 
Goal, for Firing on the People on the last Riot in the Night; 
if it shall Appear that the Soldiers have fired Wantonly with- 
out legal orders for so doing, the Laws must no doubt have 
their due course. But if it shall appear that they were dan- 
gerously attacked, and obliged to defend themselves, and fired 
only in self Defence to preserve their own Lives; I trust you 
will do every thing in your Power, to prevent their falling a 
Sacrifice to the Resentment of Faction, against all principles of 
Justice, and by the pervertion of the Laws of their Country. 

I have the Honor to be, with great Regard, 

Sir, 


&ca 
Hon?” Lt Governor Hutchinson at Boston 
[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Lt Gov: Hutchinson at Boston 
New York 12* March 1770 
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GaGE TO DALRYMPLE 


Copy/ New York March 14“ 1770. 
Sir, 

I was yesterday visited by a Young Man from Boston, who 
delivered me your Letter of the 8‘" Ins‘, And I find by it that 
the Troops were not then removed to the Castle. It would 
appear extraordinary to those at a Distance, from the disagre- 
able Scene in which you have been engaged, that the Govern- 
ment and Officers of the Crown, for whose support the Troops 
were sent to Boston, should apply for the Removal of them to a 
Place where they can give no support at all. As for myself, I 
can see no Reason to remove them out of the Town, I mean 
the whole of them, tho’ at the same Time am of opinion, it 
would be right and proper to remove the 29" Regiment, and 
that the People might be satisfied with that Measure, and the 
giving up the Officer and Men, who had any Concern in the 
Firing upon the People, to be dealt with according to Law. 


It is not easy to guess what an enraged Multitude, during 
their Fury and Madness might Attempt, but when their Heat 
and Rage has subsided, and they have had time to cool, there is 
little Danger of their attacking with Deliberation an armed 
and regular Body, able to defend themselves. And I could wish 
the Lieutenant Governor and Officers of the Crown may see 
things in this Light, and the Risk they run of future Troubles, 
should all the Troops be withdrawn to the Castle, from whence 
they could give no Assistance in Case of Need. 

You will do well if this arrives in time to delay as much as 
possible the sending the 14° to the Castle; and urge every 
Argument against it, and at the same time, take every proper 
Measure to conciliate the Minds of the People, by shewing your 
willingness to a Reconciliation; and a desire to restore Har- 
mony, and a good Understanding between them and the Mili- 
tary; by removing the 29" Regiment, to the Castle, which is 
the only Object that can with Justice and Reason give them 
any Offence. 


If Notwithstanding, all the Officers of Government should 
persist, that it is highly Necessary and proper for the good of 
the King’s Service, that all the Troops without Distinction, 
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should be removed from the Town of Boston, and require you 
to remove them accordingly, I would in that Case desire you 
would remove them. But as the Castle Barracks will not con- 
tain two Regiments, you will endeavor to prevail on Govern- 
ment to provide the 14“ with proper Quarters in some other 
Place. 

This is all I can say at present, but to Assure you that I shall 
do every thing in my Power for the Service of Captain Preston, 
and shall be glad of the most impartial and Authentick Ac- 
counts you can procure of his Conduct in particular, as well 
as of the Men in general concerned in this unhappy Affair. 
You know what exaggerated Accounts may be expected from 
People possessed with such remarkable Talents for Mis- 
representation; It will therefore be very proper to have a true 
State of the Case prepared, for Publication. 

I am with great Regard. 

Sir, 
&ca 
Lieut' Colonel Dalrymple 14 Reg* 
[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Lieu’ Colonel Dalrymple Regiment, 
Boston 
New York March 14‘ 1770 


HUTCHINSON TO GAGE 
Boston 18*® March 1770 

Sir 

It adds greatly to the Distress I am under in my administra- 
tion, that you should misapprehend the share I took in the 
Removal of the Troops and consider any thing I did in the light 
of a Requisition. Upon first seeing Col* Dalrymple I told him I 
had no authority and would give no Order for the Removal of 
the Troops. After the Council had represented to him the 
desperate state the people were in, without any sort of inter- 
position on my part, he offered to remove the 29. Regiment 
and to keep the 14° in their Barracks. 


* * * * 


You are pleased to propose to me to remove them out of the 
Province. I dare by no means take such a step unless it was in 
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consequence of express orders from you upon its appearing to 
you that the King’s Service requires it and I cannot help rep- 
resenting to you, though I pray it may be in the most con- 
fidential manner, that in matters of dispute between the 
Kingdom and the Colonies or which are consequential upon 
them government is at an end and in the hands of the people. 
I am absolutely alone, no single person of my Council or any 
other person in authority affording me the least support and 
if the people are disposed to any measure nothing more is 
necessary than for the multitude to assemble, for nobody 
dares oppose them or call them to account. I could not justifie, 
at such a time, moving to send the Kings Troops out of the 
Province. 
* * * * 
The killing and wounding so many people either passengers in 
the streets or meer spectators, for I have heard but of one of 
them who was an assailant, had the effect which some of our 
people who are called Patriots have long wished for and I find 
more people, the first night, had actually taken to their Arms 
than I imagined in the time of it. I am informed that Col* 
Dalrymple is furnished with evidence of the whole affair be- 
tween the Troops and the Inhabitants which I shall desire him 
to transmit to you. Five of the people are dead. Two or three 
more it is feared cannot recover. Every funeral brings thou- 
sands of people together and inflames them against the Troops. 
The people are trying to precipitate the Trials & some irregular 
steps have been taken to awe the Judges. I am doing & shall 
continue to do every thing in my power to prevent the un- 
happy persons falling a sacrifice to the Resentment of Faction 
but greatly fear whether in the state we now are they can 
have a Jury without bias & strong prejudice. 
* * * * 
HutTcHINson 
His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieut Gov’ Hutchinson Boston March 18“ 1770 
Received March 
Transmitting Copy of a Letter from s* Lt Gov" 
to Lt Col? Dalrymple 
answered 
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DALYRMPLE TO GAGE 


Boston March 1770 
The return of the express brought me the honor of your 
Excellency’s letter, and by the post I received another relative 
to Colonel Evelyn’s appointments, your directions thereon 
shall be punctually obeyed. 

Your approbation of my conduct does me true honor, and 
affords me real satisfaction. 

In obedience to your wishes I was with the Lieut Governor 
last evening, I introduced the business of mentioning the 
difficulties I was under occassioned by the many buildings 
hired by the Crown in this town now empty by the removal of 
the troops, the which I thought ought to be paid off, with all 
expedition they being now of no further utility, and as they are 
hired by the month, many of them might be got off our hands 
at an easy rate. I further added that the situation of the 
troops at the Castle was such that something immediate must 
be done for them, else sickness must be expected they being 
extreamly crowded. 

He did not open himself to me at all, nor did he say any 
thing of the contents of your letter, which I own was to me 
surprizing, but seemed willing to gain some time. By this post 
he writes to you. 

I shall get the Barracks and houses lately occupied by the 
troops put in condition to be given up according to our agree- 
ments, and as I shall be obliged to hire them for another month 
unless I hear from you soon, I beg an express may be sent me 
if you chuse to give them up, the month expires with most of 
them about the 7*® of April. 

I cannot possibly see the advantage of keeping these build- 
ings in our hands, troops in this town contrary to the sense of 
all the Magistracy, seems only to to offer themselves to abuse 
neglect & ruin. 

I need not paint to your Excellency the miserable condition 
of the regiments at the Castle, they are vastly crowded endeed, 
but as it will be but of a short continuation it matters not, half 
the Officers are without quarters there. 

I must on the part of the 14** regiment become a suitor to 
you, they hope encase of a removal that they may be con- 
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sidered, their ambition has ever been to merit the favor of 
their superiours. 

Nothing can be more effectual to prevent further disputes 
with the inhabitants than the situation of the 29%" their enter- 
course is necessarly all at an end, no complaint was made of 
them after the affair of the 5°" at least no just complaint, and 
at the Castle no further altercation can ever hapen. 

I have sent to England States of the affairs here, as well as 
of Captain Preston’s case, you will pardon my doing so by any 
other channel than yours, when you consider that the first 
impression is always the strongest in such cases, an opportunity 
offered and I presumed to use it. 

I wish you may have the same idea conveyed to you by the 
Governors letters as by mine, tho I doubt the contrary as he 
does not seem inclined to speak very plain on the subject. 

Vessels may be had here very reasonable to convey any 
troops elsewhere, in the present ferment marching thro the 
contrey would not be eligible. 

I must now Sir beg your orders, and they shall be obeyed 
with punctuality, no expence shall be made that may be 
possibly avoided. 

If Colonel Robinson thinks it right the Barrack furniture 
may be sent to Halifax. 

I have nothing further to trouble you with, but remain with 
the greatest respect 

Your Excellency’s 
Most humble 
& most obedient Sert 
W 
[Indorsed]: Lieut Col? Dalrymple 
Boston March 19** 1770 
Received March 25 


GAGE TO DALRYMPLE 


Copy/ New York March 19** 1770 
Sir, 

I am this moment favored with your Letter of the 12** 
Inst:, by which I am glad to find no more Extraordinary 
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Events have happened at Boston, and that the Justice of 
Captain Preston’s Conduct begins to appear, and to have 
weight; notwithstanding the Efforts of Faction & Malevolence, 

From the Contents of the Lieut Governor’s Letter, and your 
first of the 7*® March, I judged all the Troops would have been 
removed, by the Time the Express arrived here, and therefore 
I could only approve or disapprove of your conduct, in Conse- 
quence of the Requisition made to you by the Civil Power to 
remove the Troops. And I wish you may receive my answer 
to your Second Letter of the 8** of March, before the 14" 
begins to move; that every Argument against such a measure 
may be used before the Regiment removes out of the Town. 
And perhaps my Letter to the Lieut. Governor proposing to 
remove the Troops out of the Province, deeming them useless 
at the Castle Barracks, may have some Weight, towards 
keeping the 14*" in the Town. 

The Diabolical Account given of the late unhappy Affair in 
the Boston Papers, particularly that of Edes and Gill, is too 
preposterous and absurd to gain credit with any that are not 
prejudiced, and I am glad you are preparing a true and 
impartial Narrative of the Affair. 

I am, with great Regard, 

Sir 
&ca 
Lieut Colo Dalrymple 

14*» Regt 

[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Lt Colo Dalrymple 14‘" Regt at Boston 
New York 19*® March 1770 


PrEsTON TO GAGE 
Boston March 19‘ 1770 


Sir 

Col: Dalrymple haveing informed me, that you desire to 
have a state of the Unfortunate Affair, that happend on 
Monday the 5 ins‘, I herewith inclose, & hope my long & 
close confinement, will effectually engage you with all your 
interest & influence, to joyn my friends in petitioning for His 
Majestys pardon. 
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As the strongest ties of humanity & the tenderest regards for 
my fellow Creatures, together with a strict attention to my 
duty, are the causes of my present distress, I cann’t suppose 
but they will merrit your attention, who possess them in so 
eminent a degree. 

I went to the fatal place purely from that motive, to passify 
the Mob if possible, to support the Sentry in his material 
trust, & restrain the Soldiers by my presence, from com- 
miting the mischiefs that happend; but the Mob were violent 
& the Soldiers insulted & struck were stimulated to execute 
the tragical scene that happend to my surprise & astonishment. 

I am Sir your most obedient & very humble Serv‘ 

TxHo* PRESTON 
[Indorsed]: Cap‘ Preston Regt 
March 19* 1770 
Received March 
Inclosing Case of Captain Preston 
answered 


GAGE TO PRESTON 


Copy New York March 26* 1770 
Sir, 

I have received your Letter of the 19** Inst: with a State of 
the Unfortunate Affair that happened at Boston on the 5“ of 
this Month. I am truely concerned at the unmerited Distress 
in which you have been involved, from the motives of Duty, 
and the most human intentions. I have seen no accounts of 
that Affair, except what has been given by People possessed 
of the vilest Talents of Misrepresentation, and the blackest 
Malevolence, Malice and Falsehood, who have not done you 
Justice, and Compassionated your Case. 

You may be assured that every motive would induce me to 
do all that is in my Power for your Service, and that I shall by 
first Opportunity leave nothing undone, that I judge can 
contribute to procure you the justice you deserve. 

I am, 

Sir, 
&ca 


= 
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Capt Preston 

29th Reg* 

[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Captain Preston 
Regiment Boston 
New York 26 March 1770 


GAGE TO DALRYMPLE 


Copy/ New York March 26 1770 
Sir, 

I find by your Letter of the 19%" Instant that both Regi- 
ments are actualy at the Castle, so no more need be said on 
that Subject of removing them from Town. The Lieutenant 
Governor has wrote to me, I made some Mistake as to Words 
in the Application to you on that head. But it is the same in 
my Opinion whether the Civil Government required, Prayed, 
or desired you to remove the Troops when the Reason given for 
it was to prevent a general Insurrection of the Province. 

The Packet is hourly expected with the January and Febru- 
ary Mails, when it is supposed some particular Orders and 
Instructions will be sent to your Government, till then the 
Troops will remain where they are. I do not however con- 
cieve from former Experience, that any thing very Material 
will arrive that will require two Regiments to be kept at the 
Castle, one I believe will be sufficient to guard that Place, and 
even unnecessary to leave any Troops there for a length of 
time. I shall immediately after the Packet arrives, send you 
Orders to embark the 29%" Reg‘, unless the Contents of the 
Dispatches she shall bring, give me Reason to Act otherwise. 
After what has happened I can’t avoid sending that Corps the 
first out of the Province; but I hope no Reasons will offer to 
prevent my Ordering the 14° to follow them some time 
afterwards. 

The Houses hired for Quarters in the Town should be given 
up as soon as possible, for there is no Probability that the 
Troops will be ordered back again. 

You undoubtedly did very right in sending Accounts home 
of Captain Preston’s Case, and of the whole Transaction of the 
Night of the 5“ Instant, and I hope to see a fair Publication of 


— 
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it in the Papers. Captain Preston has sent me his Case but 
such a one as I can’t get Printed here; because it appears too 
plainly to be wrote by himself; and he takes up the Affair from 
the first Arrival of the Troops at Boston, and censures the 
Conduct of the Magistrates from the beginning. Some State 
of the Case should be printed here where there are Numbers 
who condemn the People of Boston. We see a Publication of 
Captain Preston’s in the Papers, thanking the People for 
laying aside all Prejudice &ca, I can’t be a proper Judge at this 
Distance, but I wish he may not have been too premature 
in that Measure; And if illegal Proceedings are hereafter made 
use of against him, they will Justify themselves by his own 
Words. 
I am with great Regard. 
Sir, 
&ca 
Lieut Colonel Dalrymple 14" Reg* 
(Indorsed]: Copy/ To Lieu: Colonel Dalrymple 14 Regiment 
Boston 
New York March 26 1770 


GaGE TO HuTCHINSON 


Copy/ New York March 26* 1770 


Sir, 


All I have been able to gather concerning the late unhappy 
Affair, that bears the least Resemblance to Truth is, that 
there was a Quarrell between two Soldiers and some Towns 
People, about 8 o’Clock at Night, and the latter rang the Fire 
Bell; upon which the People Assembled, and went in Bodys to 
several of the Barracks, where bad Language and a few strokes 
passed. That the mob afterwards passed the main Guard using 
provoking Speeches, and went to attack the Centry at the 
Custom House; to which place, a Party was sent to protect the 
Centry, and the Custom House. That the Party was attacked, 
and severely pressed, and fired in their own defence, without 
any orders from Capt: Preston to fire, who used all his En- 
deavors to prevent their Firing. However this Affair may have 


—— 
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happened it is much to be feared the Prisoners will not be 
tryed by a fair and Unprejudiced Jury, and that the very 
People who assaulted them will be brought as Evidences 
against them. 
I have the Honor to be with great Regard. 
Sir 
&ca 

Hon>!* Lt Hutchinson 
[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Hon” Lieut Gov’ Hutchinson Boston 

New York March 26%" 1770 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Boston March 27 1770 
By the irregularity of the arrival of the post your Excellency’s 
letters dated March 14** and 19* are only this moment 
arrived. 

I had laboured the points recommended in the first with the 
utmost zeal, tho in vain, no partial satisfaction would be 
received, and tho some time was used in moving the troops, 
no abatement in the tempers of the people appeared, such as 
to enable me to hope that the alteration first proposed would 
be satisfactory. 

I was willing to have given time to hear from you, and had 
the season been a common one, there was time enough, not 
that I think it would have produced any change, the badness 
of the roads prevented the possibility, and the Solicitations of 
the people to accelarate the movement were very pressing. 

It is in vain to expect any quarters or any other provision 
for the troops, the assembly will do nothing of the kind, the 
Lieut Governor tells me he could not even propose it to them, 
the expence must be the Kings while they continue in the 
province, no aid will be obtained from the provincial funds, 
nor will the Commissary advance a Shilling I do not indeed 
know any place where troops can be kept Castle William 
excepted, I have already enformed your Excellency of the 
distressed state of its present Garrison. 

I do not mention these difficulties to encrease your troubles, 
they must be got over as well as possible, and I shall exert my 
best endeavours to obviate them as far as may be. 


a 
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I remain in expectation of receiving your commands, almost 
half the Officers live as they can having no quarters at the 
Castle, an inconveniency they must endure untill something is 
determined Should the troops be continued in the Castle, my 
prescence can be of little utility after things are settled, I shall 
then hope for your permission to be absent from the Regiment. 

By my last you will fully be made sensible of the expence 
attending the Barracks now empty, and I hope you will be 
pleased to direct me thereon. 

By the Lieut Governors letter you will easily judge of his 
present disposition, I do not believe he will act either by advice 
or otherwise in any military affair, but will rather chuse to 
remain behind the Curtain, he has no earthly weight or power 
here, a proposal coming from him would be for that reason sure 
to miscarry, in such a state what good can troops do, the Civil 
Magistrate declares against them totally, and the Kings 
representative affirms that in that Capacity he never will 
employ them, and adds that he does not consider his acting 
now as Chief Justice legal. 

I do not assert these facts either from dislike or ill nature, I 

value the man, but it is my duty to state truths to you, in 
order that a real estimate of the utility of troops being sta- 
tioned here may be formed. 
Many violency’s have appeared in the papers and otherwise 
to prejudice the cause of Captain Preston, I hope they may 
prove of no effect, I cannot say with certainty when his trial 
will come on 

I have nothing further to trouble you with, the return of the 
post will I make nodoubt bring me some orders for my direction 
in the affairs of this place, whatever you order shall be done 
with exactness. I have the honor to be your Excellency’s 

Most humble 
& most obedient Ser* 
W DALRYMPLE 
[Indorsed]: Lieut Col? Dalrymple 

14° Reg* 

Boston March 27“ 1770. 

Received April 1™* 

answered 
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CounciL To Wm. BoLLan 


Boston March 27“ 1770 


Sir 
* * * * * 


The principal thing which we think necessary you should be 
informed of at this time, is the horrid Massacre which happened 
in Boston on the Evening of the 5“ instant, when eleven of his 
Majesty’s Subjects were killed and wounded by a Party of 
Soldiers of the 29. Reg'—their Leadear being Cap‘ Preston. 

The Soldiers in general, and particularly of that Regiment 
have behaved with great Insolence and have committed many 
abuses upon the Inhabitants of the Town, for which it were to 
be wished that their Punishment had been adequate to their 
deserts. 

But the affair which more immediately was introductory 
to the said Massacre was a quarrell between some Soldiers of 
the 29\" Regiment and certain Ropemakers at the Rope-walk 
of one M*‘ Gray. In the contest the Soldiers were worsted: and 
this reflecting, as they thought, on the honour of the Regiment 
there was a Combination among them to take vengeance on 
the Town indiscriminately. Of such a Combination there is 
satisfactory proof; and in consequence thereof there was on the 
Evening of the 5 instant a great number of abuses committed 
by the Soldiers on the Inhabitants in various parts of the 
Town, and being carried to such Excess by one party a Bell at 
the head of Kingstreet was rung as for Fire, which brought 
the neighbouring Inhabitants into the Street; and as King 
Street was the last Scene of that Party’s exploits, a number of 
People collected there: about which time the Centry at the 
Custom House on pretence of having been insulted knocked at 
the Door of said House, and speaking with somebody that came 
out, there went from thence two persons to the Main Guard 
(opposite to the Court House) and procured Cap‘ Preston with 
a party of Soldiers to go to the Centry. Cap‘ Preston there- 
upon went from the Guard House with a Party of seven or 
eight Men who passed roughly through the people, and pushed 
some with their Bayonets ’till they were posted near the 
Custom House. 
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This was resented by some of the People by throwing a few 
Snow Balls. Soon after which the said Party fired, not all 
together, but in succession, by which means eleven persons 
were killed and wounded as abovementioned. 

There are Depositions which mention that several Guns 
were fired from the Custom House, and this matter is now 
enquiring into— Soon after the firing the main body of the 
29" Regiment appeared in arms in King Street, and were 
drawn up between the Court House and Main Guard, and in 
such posture as put the Inhabitants in fear of a further Mas- 
sacre, but by the good hand of Providence it was prevented. 

The foregoing is a short and general account of this unhappy 
affair agreable to the best intelligence we have hitherto been 
able to obtain; The particulars of it are contained in a Narra- 
tive just Printed with Depositions annexed to it; one of which 
will be sent to you by a Committee of the Town. 

There is great reason to apprehend that there have been 
Depositions taken in this affair by the procurement of the 
disturbers of the peace and union which ought to subsist 
between Great Britain and the Colonies—Depositions in- 
tended to make the faulty cause of that massacre and to make 
it believed that the Custom House was then in danger of being 
Pillaged. But if any such Depositions have been sent home, 
they are altogether without foundation, there not being the 
least ground, so far as we can learn even to suspect that any 
such design had been formed. 

The Council desire you, and you are hereby instructed to 
use your best endeavours to procure Copies of such Deposi- 
tions (if such there be) and transmit them as soon as may be, 
and in the mean time to ward off any ill impressions that other- 
wise might be made thereby to the disadvantage of the Town 
in particular and the Province in general. 


* * * * * 


William Bollan Esq 

([Indorsed]: Copy/ Letter from the Council of Boston to M* 
Bollan NB: This Letter said to be drawn up by 
M* Bowdoin tho not of the council 
Transmitted in Lieut Gov’ Hutchinson’s Letter of 
The 1% of April 1770. 
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HutTcHINSON TO GAGE 


Boston 1 April 1770 


Sir 

The Representation which has been made to you of the late 
Affair is, I have reason to think, a very just one. The only Bell 
I heard was after the people were killed, but I have, since, no 
doubt a Bell, at the other end of the Town, had been rung an 
hour or two before. That the party which went to protect the 
Centinel was assaulted all agree; but there is a great contrariety 
in the Evidence as to the degree of violence in the Assault, one 
side saying it was only with Snow balls & the other with 
Brickbats & clubs or sticks. There are several Witnesses who 
are very positive they heard Capt. Preston give orders to fire, 
others, who were as near, swear that the men fired without 
orders, upon the provocation they received. I have taken 
every measure that was likely to succeed to keep off the Trial 
and shall continue to do so that people may have time to cool. 
The Grand Jury have joined with the Captain and Soldiers 
four persons viz., M* Manwaring an Officer of the Customs at 
Gachepe two servants of the Board here and one M* Munroe 
said to be an acquaintance of Manwaring, as Accessories for 
firing out of the Custom house all upon the Evidence of a 
french Boy of about 14 years of age a servant to Manwaring 
notwithstanding that upon the information of this same Boy 
a Warrant had been issued by a popular Justice and Man- 
waring apprehended & dismissed upon the detection of the 
villainy of the Boy. All four have lain near a week in Gaol. 
Upon a petition to be admitted to Bail the Court are to 
determine upon it tomorrow and I suppose cannot refuse it. 
The Grand Jury I am well informed took pains also to find 
some sort of evidence to bring the Commissioners of the 
Customs in as conspiring with the army to massacre, as they 
term it, the Inhabitants. Thus, when the people are infatuated, 
this excellent part of the English Constitution, a Guard to the 
Lives of the Innocent, is improved to bring them into danger. 
I am sure, just now, the most innocent are the least secure. 


Tuo HuTcHINsSON 
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I will cover the copy of a Letter sent by the Council to their 
Agent It was drawn by M*‘ Bowdoin tho’ not of the Council 
without any Act or Order of Council and given by him to M* 
Erving his father in law & so offered for acceptance. Give me 
leave to ask your favour in forwarding the inclosed by first 
packet or other conveyance. 
His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieu‘ Gov’ Hutchinson Boston April 1** 1770 
Received April 7** 
Inclosing a Copy of a Letter from the Council to 
M* Bollan 
answered 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Boston April 2¢ 1770 
I had the honor of receiving your Ex‘ letters by the last 
post, the enclosed was delivered immediatly 

I cannot I own see the merit of the distinction in the words 
as mentioned in the Lieut Governors letter, the evil to be 
avioded was the true reason for acting as we did, he is hourly 
more sensible of the ill consequences that would have attended 
an opposite conduct. Soldiers here have but two things to do, 
either to suffer themselves to be abused at the pleasure of every 
person, untill their lives are in danger, or by resisting and 
defending themselves run almost a certainty of suffering by 
the law. 

I send you some Affidavits that may serve to shew in how 
far we are agressors or otherwise, I could send many more if 
necessary. I shall be able to pay off the houses in their turns, 
and to do everything that is wanting, if the money due for the 
Rents comes to hand. 

I shall pay particular attention to the arrival of the Mails 
and as they will probably alter the numbers of troops kept at 
Castle William greatly no expence to be avoided has, or shall 
be, made. Untill things are very differently circumstanced in 
this province, both as to its government & constitution, a 
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Military force in it can only subject his Majestie’s troops to 
redicule & oppression, the Magistrates for who’s assistance 
they were entended, considering them as burthens rather than 
in any other light. 

I know nothing further of the trial then when I wrote last, 
if it comes on while the present ferment prevails, those con- 
cerned are in the greatest danger, peoples passions are not yet 
abated, and much art is used to give them life & continuation. 

An endeavour has been made to connect the people of the 
Revenue in the late unhappy affair, some of the enferiour 
officers are sent to prison, but the thing will I am told reflect 
disgrace where it is justly due. 

I shall at all times do every thing for the best of the Service, 
and therefor your instructions shall meet the most attentive 
obedience. 

I hope you will write to the Lt Governor and enforce the 
necessity of postponing the trial, if it comes on soon they are 
lost, if not reprived, to do which, would cause more clamor than 
the other. 

I never saw the Advertisement you take notice of untill it 
appeared in the papers, nothing could be more injudicious, or 
rash, who was the adviser of it I know not 

Your goodness will encline you to give me a litle relaxation 
when the service will allow it, I shall therefor say no more of it 

How you will dispose of the Regiment you mention I know 
not, as the prejudices here against them are very strong, and 
diligence has been used to spread them all over the Continent, 
I wish their caution, & order, may be able to counteract the 
reports, tho I have doubts of it 

I have the honor to be 

Your Excellency’s 
Most humble 
& most faithfull Ser* 
W Da.LryYMPLe 
[Indorsed]: Lieu‘ Col? Dalrymple 14** 
Boston April 2¢ 1770 
Received April 
answered 
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GAGE TO DALRYMPLE 


Copy/ New York April 9‘" 1770 
Sir 

I am to acknowledge your two Letters of the 27** March, 
& one of the first Instant. Experience has fully shewn us the 
inutility of quartering Troops in Boston, either for the sup- 
port of Government, or the Preservation of the publick Tran- 
quility. And yet the Officers of Government choose to have 
them near, I believe as a dernier resort, to protect their Persons 
in a Retreat, if the People should Attempt to drive them away 
a Circumstance which may happen, & which they appear to 
have Apprehended. I see no other reason for keeping Troops 
in the Province unless other Maxims are pursued, than have 
been Adopted hitherto: And till measures are Changed, neither 
Law or Government can possibly prevail in Boston. 

I thank you for the Depositions, which serve to prove the 
Premeditated design in the People to attack the Soldiers; tho’ 
I dare believe, considering that Oaths are more easily procured 
at Boston, than the Old Baily, that the Malevolent & Malicious 
Spirit which prevails, will procure Witnesses enough to Swear 
to every thing that will Answer their Purposes. You will See 
a Letter in one of the New York Papers, wrote from Boston 
which gives some Account of the late Riot at Boston, but I 
Suppose none of the Printers there dare publish it. I was glad 
to see some true Representation of the Affair committed to the 
inspection of the World, which believe me was become highly 
necessary. And I hope care is taken to have an Authentick 
Narrative of the whole published in England, for I find all 
Endeavors are used to poison the minds of the People at Home. 
The Ministry may be undeceived, but that will not be suffi- 
cient. It is now become usual to open the Eyes of the People 
thro’ the Channel of the Press. 

The Packet is still out, and we are daily looking for her. The 
news by a Ship from Lisbon to Philadelphia, you will see in the 
Papers. The Chancellor removed & his Successor Dead. many 
Changes & Occurrences reported. You mention a Narrative, 
it was not inclosed. 
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I am, with great Regard, 
Sir, 
&ca 

P: 8: Colonel Robertson has been spoke to concerning the 
Rents due for the Houses, and he will write on the Subject by 
this Post. 
Colo: Dalrymple 
Regt 
[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Lt Colo Dalrymple 14** Reg* at Boston 

New York 9** April 1770 


To HuTCHINSON 


Copy/ New York April 9%" 1770. 
Sir, 

I am concerned to find by your favor of the 1* Instant, that 
the Spirit of Malevolence and Malice is still in force, and 
considering the Pains that is taken not to let it Subside, it is 
not to be wondered at. In this Situation of People’s Minds 
heated by the Violence of Faction, and urged by a Thirst for 
Revenge, there seems very little Probability that the Prison- 
ers can have a fair and impartial Tryal. The only thing which 
appears most proper at this Distance, is to postpone their 
Tryals as long as possible, in the Hopes that People will cool 
by Degrees, and be more cautious of Oaths when they give 
their Evidences. If you are of this Opinion I am certain you 
will use every legal means in your Power to put their Tryals 
off as long as it is possible; and I believe the longer they are 
postponed, the better it will be for the Cause of Truth and 
Justice. 

I thank you for the Copy of the Letter to M‘ Bollan, filled 
as usual with gross Misrepresentations, and I presume a Copy 
is transmitted to the King’s Ministers. 


Hon?” Lieut Gov’ Hutchinson 
[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Hon?” Lieutenant Governor Hutchinson 


Boston 
New York April 9°" 1770 
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HvuTCcHINSON TO GAGE 
Boston 13 April 1770 


Sir 


I have assurance from the Court that they will continue the 
Trial of Captain Preston and the Soldiers until the last week in 
May, and I doubt not they intend it. Great pains is taking to 
intimidate the Judges & compel them to bring it on sooner. I 
have the honour to be with great respect 

S' your most humble & most obedient 
servant 
Tuo HutcHINson 
His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieu! Gov! Hutchinson 
Boston April 13‘" 1770. 
Received April 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 
Boston April 15** 1770 
I had the honor of your Excellency’s letter dated the 9** of 
this month, the apprehesions of the officers of the Crown here 
are certainly such as you mention, and they may not be 
entirely destitute of foundation 

The letter that appeared in the York paper, was perfectly 
well calculated to effect the purpose of clearing up the point in 
question, more said would have only served to stamp it with 
the epithet of a party matter, less would not have conveyed 
the truth. 

It is in vain to contest here by the force of evidence, I am 
told that to the scandal of human nature some most shamefull 
and apparent perjuries have appeared, and if anything more is 
wanted I make no question that there are still others to be 
found ready to give assistance in the same way. The supposed 
ministerial change gives great pleasure to the people here, they 
doubt not that all their grivances will be redressed, I must own 
that any thing is preferable to a dispute managed as that 
between Britain & the Colonies has been. 


W DALRYMPLE 


= 
— 
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[Indorsed]: Lieut Colonel Dal- 
rymple Reg' 
Boston April 15‘" 1770 
Received April 21** 
answered 


Dalrymple to Gage, April 20, 1770 
Hutchinson to Gage, April 22, 1770 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Boston April 234 1770 

I do myself the honor to send you a Copy of the Narrative, 
by some mistake it did not come to your hand earlier. I am 
afraid it may not be well drawn up, as I am little used to such 
matters, it is however strictly true, nothing set down in malice, 
many more aggrevating circumstances might have been added, 
but the air of moderation seemed to me the most becoming in 
such representations. 

* * 

W DALRYMPLE 

[Indorsed]: Lieut Col° Dalrymple 

Boston April 234 1770. 

Received April 29%" 

Answered 


Gage to Hutchinson, April 23, 1770 
Gage to Dalrymple, April 23, 1770 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Boston April 24*» 1770 
Since the last letter I had the honor of writing to your Ex- 
cellency a ship is arrived, she left London March the 12 
Lieut Urquhart & Ensign Dun of the 14** regt came in her, 


the last in the room of Ensign Leigh. 
On the 5** of March the American affairs came on, George 


Onslow moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the three 


— 
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Articles, the tea was not mentioned, it was carried without a 
devision. The consequences of the partial Repeal here, seem 
to be very bad the people are vastly more disatisfied than 
before, and I am much mistaken if it be not found an unlucky 
measure. 

Pownal spoke with great heat, and charged the troops with 
every disorder that has arose in this part of the World, Col, 
Mackay stood up and retorted on Pownal, charging the 
factious disposition to the encouragement received from Mem- 
bers of that house, and particularly from Pownal. 


* * * * 


W DALRYMPLE 
[Indorsed]: Lieu: Coll: Dalrymple 14** Regt Boston 
24*» April 1770 
Received May 24 
answered 


Hutchinson to Gage, April 25, 1770 


Gage to Hutchinson, April 28, 1770 


GAGE TO DALRYMPLE 


Copy/ New York April 28‘ 1770 
Sir, 


You will of Course detain all Officers or Men who may be 
wanted as Evidences at the ensuing Tryals of Captain Preston 
and the Soldiers. I have transmitted home the best Account I 
could of that Affair, collected from Passages of Letters, And 
such other Materials that I could procure. Shewing withal the 
little Chance the Prisoners had to escape, whether culpable or 
not, unless Government interfered and delayed Executions, 
till a thorough Information was obtained of the true Conduct 
of the Captain and Soldiers, to enable them to Judge, how far 
they are Objects of the Royal Mercy. I have done all I could, 
but unfortunatly my Letters go home very late, And I must 
repeat my Sollicitations to postpone the Tryals as long as 
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possible; to effect which I am assured the Lieutenant Governor 
will do all that lyes in his Power. 

I understood from your first Letters on this Unhappy Sub- 
ject, that you had transmitted home a Narrative thereof, as 
well as an Account of all that followed, which occasioned the 
Removal of the Troops, to the Barracks at Castle William. 
You don’t say to whom you transmitted those Accounts, but I 
am to hope they are to some Public Office, and that some 
Measures will be resolved on before my Letters get home. 

Captain Preston’s own Account I rather wish kept here 
than sent home. He had no Business to defend the Custom 
House, unless legaly called upon. I suppose his Motive for 
sending the Party was, to relieve the Centry who was attacked, 
and bring him back to the Guard to prevent Mischief. Other 
Motives were no doubt good, honest and Military, but they 
may not be good in Law, where a Military Man Acts by his 
own Authority Solely. 

I am with great Regard. 

Sir, 
&ca 
Lieu‘ Colonel Dalrymple, 14 Reg‘ 
[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Lieu‘ Colonel Dalrymple 14 Regiment 
Boston, 
New York April 28‘ 1770. 


Hutchinson to Gage, April 29, 1770 


GAGE TO HuTCHINSON 


Copy/ New York April 30 1770. 
Sir, 

The Fate of Richardson which you mention in your Favor of 
the 224 Ins‘, shews what is to be expected on the Trials of Cap‘ 
Preston and the Soldiers of the 29%" Reg‘. In my Account of the 
unhappy Transactions of the 5‘* of March, I have not omitted 
to state the Situation of the Town and temper of the People, 
the efforts to inflame them to a Thirst of Revenge, and the 
Endeavours used to overawe the Judges. That these Cir- 
cumstances rendered it next to impossible that those un- 


= 
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fortunate People could have a fair and impartial Tryal, or any 
Chance for their Lives, whether culpable or not, unless govern- 
ment should interfere to postpone Executions, till Reports 
were made to the King; that His Majesty might be able to 
Judge how far they are real objects of the Royal Mercy. But 
my Letters unfortunately go home late, and the Tryals will 
come on before any orders can be received relative to them, 
unless they can be postponed to a longer Term. The Cause of 
Justice demands Delay, but I am not able to Judge how far 
the Law will admit of it, and therefore I may act improperly 
in entreating you as far as consistent with your Duty and 
Powers to get the Tryals delayed as long as it shall be possible. 


* * * + 


Tuo* GaGE 
Lieut Gov" Hutchinson 
{Indorsed]: Copy/ To the Hon” Lieutenant Governor Hutch- 
inson 
at Boston § New York April 30% 1770. 


GAGE TO DALRYMPLE 


Copy/ New York April 30° 1770 
Sir, 
* * * * + 

I thank you for the Narrative, the Substance of it, I have 
transmitted home in part. I have related the Situation of the 
Troops previous to the 5‘° of March, and added the trans- 
actions of that night to the Firing of the Soldiers upon the 
Mob, and the Commitment of the former to Prison &™*. As 
for the Resolves of the Council and Town Meetings, and Re- 
moval of the Troops to Castle William, I have referred to the 
Lieut Governor’s Dispatches and yours. 


+ * * * * 


L* Col? Dalrymple 
[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Lieu‘ Col? Dalrymple 14 R'‘ at Boston 
New York April 30** 1770 


Dalrymple to Gage, May 4, 1770 
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DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 
Boston May 5* 1770 


* * * * 


{removal of 29th regt.] 

All who can be of use in the ensuing trial shall be detained, 
the postponing of this affair is the only eligible measure, party 
zeal has entirely got the better of reason, and I believe it may 
be added justice, procrastination is our only course, as things 
are now situated. 

I presumed to write to Lord’s Hillsborough, & Barrington, 
as well as to General Harvey, on the unhappy affair of the 5% 
of March. I sent each a Copy of the Narrative, I also wrote to 
my private friends, you are good enough to excuse this liberty, 
to prevent unjust impressions is certainly prudent. 

In my own private situation much blame must be expected, 
and I trust to your candour for my defence, if any thing en- 
jurious to my reputation should appear, I beg your permission 
to do myself justice on the spot where such enjuries may be 
offered, no person has had a more difficult part to act, the 
applause, or disapprobation, will I trust be proportionate. 

I agree perfectly with you on the propriety of keeping 
Captain Preston’s state of his case to ourselves, the doing 
ones duty well here is dangerous, and will be thought illegal. 

+ * * * 
W Da.rYMPLE 
[Indorsed]: Lieut Col? Dalrymple 14" Regt Boston May 5” 
1770. 
Received May 13% answered 


Gage to Hutchinson, May 7, 1779 


HuTcuHINsON TO GAGE 


Boston 9 May 1770 
Sir 


* * * * * 


I have much at heart the case of the Officer & Soldiers and 
shall do every thing in my power to prevent the Injustice you 
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fear; but all I can do is to improve every circumstance when 
it happens, to secure this principal point, for there is no fore- 
seeing what will happen when every thing depends upon the 
humour of the people. I have no great hopes of continuing 
the Trial but will not cease endeavouring to do it. 
* * * 
Tuo HuTcHINSON 
His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieu! Gov: Hutchinson 
Boston May 9% 1770 
Received May 17** 
answered 


Hutchinson to Gage, May 13, 1770 
Gage to Hutchinson, May 21, 1770 
Dalrymple to Gage, May 25, 1770 


Gage to Dalrymple, May 27, 1770 


HvTCHINSON TO GAGE 


Boston 1‘ June 1770 

Sir 

I have given constant attention to the case of Captain 
Preston and the Soldiers & by taking the advantage of a 
number of accidental occurrences have procured without any 
Tumult a continuance of the Trial to the next Term, which 
begins the last Tuesday in August, before which time I hope 
for some express orders from the Ministry. I never could be 
reconciled to the Trial’s being brought on this Term, but the 
Temper of the people was such that it was necessary to keep 
them in expectation of it until they were somewhat cooled and 
could be diverted by some other Subject for their attention. 
The Court took the opportunity of the time for the Election 
of Councellors, when the minds of the people had been much 
engaged in a jovial celebration of the Festival at Boston in 
opposition to me for carrying the General Court to Cambridge, 


= 
= 
= 
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and adjourned without day. I expect some inflammatory 
Remarks in the News papers and, it may be, from the Pulpits 
but I hope it will end there. We have no later news than the 
7° of April. I have the honour to be 
Sir Your most humble & most 
Obedient Servant 
Tuo HutTcHINsON 
His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieut Gov: Hutchinson Boston June 1° 1770 
Received June 10% 
answered 
Dalrymple to Gage, June 4, 1770 


Dalrymple to Gage, June 7, 1770 


Gage to Hutchinson, June 13, 1770 


GAGE TO DALRYMPLE 


Copy/ New York June 17** 1770 
Sir, 
* 

No News but what you will see in Print, and most of that false. 
I would here mention, that it is absolutely Necessary every 
thing relating to the unhappy affair of the 5‘° of March, should 
appear as full as it is possible upon Captain Preston’s Tryal. 
Not only what happened on the said Night, should be cir- 
cumstantialy made to appear, but also every Insult and 
Attack made upon the Troops, previous thereto, with the 
Pains taken by the Military to prevent Quarrells between the 
Soldiers and Inhabitants. The Treatment the Troops have 
met with at different times from the Magistrates, and the 
Encouragement the Magistrates have given the Mob to commit 
Riots, and insult the Troops, should likewise be proved and 
introduced if it is possible. If such things cannot be intro- 
duced at the Tryal, Affidavits should however be procured 
of these several Circumstances, and printed with the Tryal, 
which ought to be taken down for the purpose. All these 
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together, if its found Adviseable after the Tryal, might be 
Published in one Pamphlet. Every Military Man will certainly 
contribute towards the Expence of such Proceeding, for it 
concerns every Body. But what I say, about introducing every 
Circumstance that the Court will permit at the Tryal, is 
absolutely necessary, for the Sake of Captain Preston and the 
Soldiers. And for Reasons, which I am not now permitted to 
give you. Preston’s foolish Advertisement is printed with the 
rest, so you see they have already made their use of that un- 
advised Step. Pray think seriously of all I have said, and put 
all hands to work. 

* ~ * 
Lieu‘ Colonel Dalrymple 14 
{Indorsed]: Copy/ To Lieu‘ Colonel Dalrymple 14% Regiment 

Boston 

New York June 17%" 1770 


Hutchinson to Gage, June 19, 1770 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Boston June 19** 1770 
By the return of the Express I do myself the honor of writing 
you a few lines 
I am honored with letters from Lords Hillsborough & 
Barrington, they are very favourably worded, and I make no 
doubt that every proper countenance will be afforded Captain 
Preston. 
* * * * * 
W. DALRYMPLE 

[Indorsed]: Lieut Col? Dalrymple 14“ Reg'* 

Boston June 19%" 1770. 

Received June 24% 

answered 


Hutchinson to Gage, June 21, 1770 


= 
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HvuTcCHINSON TO GAGE 


Boston 22 June 1770 

Sir 

I ever supposed it would be necessary for me, at all events 
if Capt. Preston & the Soldiers should be found Guilty and 
Sentence be passed to grant a Reprieve until His Majesty’s 
pleasure should be known. I am now under stronger Obligation 
to do it than before having received His Majestys express 
commands so to do. I am much less concerned from an appre- 
hension of the rage of the people against me than I am from 
the danger in our present dissolute state of Government, of 
the people’s taking upon themselves to put the Sentence into 
execution. I do not believe I have one Magistrate who would 
be willing to run any risque in endeavouring to prevent it. If 
Troops were in the Town I don’t know that a Magistrate would 
employ them on such an occasion but I think they might not- 
withstanding be the means of preventing it. What measures 
will be taken in England is to me very uncertain. It is incum- 
bent on me to mention my apprehensions to you, but I do it in 
the most confidential manner least their being known might 
suggest to some what, perhaps otherwise they would not have 
thought of, but as there will be probably ten or twelve weeks 
time before the Trial will come on I shall be glad of your 
opinion upon any steps which can be taken to guard against so 
fatal an Event. 

* 
Tuo HutTcHINsSON 
His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieut Gov’ Hutchinson Boston June 224 1770 
Received 1** July. answered 


HuTcHINSON TO GAGE 
Boston 23 June 1770 


Sir 
After I had wrote to you yesterday I received, towards 


evening, at my house in the Country a Message from Col* 
Dalrymple at the Castle with a Letter he had received from 
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Cap‘ Preston expressing his great fears that the people were so 
enraged as to force the Gaol that night and make him a sacri- 
fice, several of his friends having informed him this was their 
intention. I sent immediately proper Orders to the Sheriff & I 
directed to every precaution I could think of but, being ex- 
tremely uneasy, I went to Town. I found the people were 
enraged upon reading Capt. Preston’s Narrative which I wish 
had not been published in England. I sat up until midnight and 
until the Scouts which had been sent to different quarters made 
return that all was quiet and I find that where Capt. Prestons 
fears have come to the knowledge of the Liberty People they 
have generally remarked that what ever danger there may be 
after Trial it would be the heighth of madness to think of any 
such thing before. I shall however continue all the caution I 
have in my power. I am very respectfully 

Sir Your most Obed Humble 

Servant 

HuTcHINsON 
His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieu! Gov’ Hutchinson Boston June 1770 
Received 1“ July answered 


Dalrymple to Gage, June 24, 1770 
Gage to Hutchinson, July 1, 1770 
Gage to Dalrymple, July 1, 1770 
Dalrymple to Gage, July 2, 1770 
Gage to Dalrymple, July 9, 1770 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 
Boston July 9** 1770 


* * 
The Boston express is returned the account of their embassy 
and its success I will give you as the Sons of Liberty report of it. 
The Bearer of it one Gardiner on his arrival was examined 


| 
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before the Privy Council, & before a Committee of Parliament, 
the grivances of the Town of Boston were made to appear such 
as could not be endured, the oppressions committed upon the 
enhabitans were held such as were never before heard of, and in 
short the Soldiery were plainly the agressors. 

Letters are arrived from Pownall Bollam, M™ Macauley 
&&&, the first in his letter to the Select men tells them that he 
has authority of the highest kind, to enform them that orders 
are dispatched to America to remove all Naval & military force 
from amongst them, pray god it may be true. 


* * * * 


I shall only add that this Gardiner who’s testimony has 
produced such miracles is supposed to have been one of the 
most active leaders in the riot of the 5** of march, therefor his 
detail of the matter must have been truely candid. 


* * * * 


W. DaLRYMPLE 
[Indorsed]: Lieu’ Col? Dalrymple 14 Regt Boston July 9% 
1770 
Received July 15“ 
answered 


Hutchinson to Gage, July 9, 1770 


Boston COMMITTEE TO PRESTON 


Wednesday A: M: July 11%" 1770 

In the Interview we as a Committee of the Town of Boston 
had with you yesterday, you may remember, we told you we 
were dispos’d to consider you as a man of too much honor to be 
the author of the publication in the public advertiser printed in 
London April 28%" call’d the Case of Capt. Tho’ Preston and, 
the Letter to the public in the public Gazette of y? 12 March 
last; as those papers directly militate with each other. The 
Letter we refer to is as follows 


— 
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Mess™ Edes & Gill Boston Goal Monday 12" March 1770 

Permit me thro’ the Channell of your paper, to return my 
thanks in the most publick manner to the Inhabitants in 
general of this Town—who throwing aside all party & preju- 
dice, have with the utmost humanity & freedom stept forth 
advocates for Truth, in defence of my injur’d innocence, in the 
late unhappy affair that happen’d on Monday night last: and 
to assure them, that I shall ever have the highest sense of the 
Justice they have done me, which will be ever gratefully 
remember’d by their much oblidged & most obedient Humble 

Servant Preston 

In the course of our Conversation you inform’d us, that the 
State of the Case publish’d in the Advertiser was very different 
from what you first wrote; that your Acc‘ of that unhappy 
affair was put into several hands here at different times, and 
alter’d by the persons to whose Judgment you submitted it; 
and, that it now appears in the public advertiser different from 
the paper which you last saw, & which you finally determin’d 
to send home as the State of your Case; but you declin’d 
pointing out the particular alterations w” have been made, 
because you suppos’d those alterations were made by your 
Friends, with design to serve you; & you were apprehensive 
that by particularizing the passages alter’d, you might give 
some offence. 

We are very sensible of the delicacy of your situation; & 
would by no means urge you to any thing w™ might lessen the 
number or influence of your friends; but as we know, that a 
conspiracy has long been form’d against the rights & liberties 
of the people & more especially of this Town; & as we have the 
fullest proof of the most gross misrepresentations having been 
sent home to his Majesty & the Ministry, we cannot avoid 
requesting you in behalf of the Town to explain, as far as you 
are able, some parts of that case publish’d in the advertiser, 
& as we shall forbear touching upon any thing w™ has an 
immediate connection with your conduct in that affair, we 
think you cannot, consistent with your honour, suffer a paper 
publish’d in your name, containing such injurious charges 
against a Community, to pass unnotic’d, when an Explanation 
is desir’d by the persons affected. 
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The Case, as it is call’d, sets forth, that “the Inhabitants 
have ever us’d all means in their power to weaken the Regi- 
ments, & to bring them into contempt; by promoting «& aiding 
desertions, & with impunity, even where there has been the 
clearest evidence of the fact.’’ We desire if it is in your power, 
you would point out one Instance, where there has been clear 
proof of any person’s having aided or promoted the Desertion 
of any Soldier from the Regiments in this Town. It is asserted 
“that upon the arrival of the 64%" & 65°" Regiments the Ardor 
seem’d to abate, but upon their being order’d away, it began 
to revive.” for our parts, we observ’d no such abatement or 
revival, & we cannot but wish to be inform’d how it became 
known to the author of the Case. But the most cruel charge 
which Malice & Guile could form against an innocent Com- 
munity is contain’d “in the following paragraph, The Inso- 
lence, as well as utter hatred of the Inhabitants to the Troops, 
increas’d daily; in somuch that Monday & Tuesday, y? 5” & 
6‘" Ins‘ were privately agreed on for a general engagement, in 
consequence of which several of the Militia came from the 
Country, arm’d to join their Friends, menacing to destroy any 
who should oppose them. This plan has since been dis- 
cover’d.”’ 

Is it possible, for you, Sir, or any person on Earth, to produce 
the least shadow of proof to support this barbarous accusation? 
if it is, we beg it may no longer be conceal’d from us. and we 
hope, if this is not one of those alterations above mention’d, 
you will inform us how it appears that such a plan was ever 
form’d, or even tho’t of. This cannot but be judg’d highly 
reasonable, as it is of the greatest importance to the public; & 
can have no Effect on your private concern. if it is one of those 
alterations, we should be very glad to know whom we may 
apply to as the author. 

We think the State of the Case is in many other respects very 
exceptionable; but shall omit taking notice of any thing 
further at this time, as we would do nothing w™ might be 
detrimental to you; nor should we have troubled you at all in 
your present disagreeable circumstances, had we known any 
other method of coming to the knowledge of our accusers. 

If we receive no answer to this by to morrow 10, °Clock, we 
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shall conclude you have nothing to offer in defence of the 
passages referr’d to in the paper circulated, as the Case of 
Capt. Thomas Preston. 
We are S* your most 
Humble Servants. 
Tuomas CusHING 
Ri Dana 
SAMUEL ADAMS 
Joun Hancock 
W* 
W Mo.inevux 
EBENEZER STORER 
Cap: Thomas Preston 
To this no answer was sent 
(Copy) 
[Indorsed]: Copy of a Letter to Cap‘ Preston from People who 
call themselves the Committee of the Town of 
Boston. 
July 11 1770. 


Gage to Hutchinson, July 15, 1770 


GAGE TO DALRYMPLE 


Copy/ New York July 15“ 1770 
Sir, 

I thank you for your Letter of the 9° Instant, and am much 
of Opinion, if M‘ Pownall has assured the People of Boston 
that Orders are dispatched to America to remove all Military 
Force from amongst them, that he has decieved them. Nothing 
was determined, you may be assured, when Pownall wrote, for 
the Ministry would resolve nothing, till the Affair had been 
brought before the Parliament. That they might be inclined, 
in the perplexed Situation of Government, to do what you 
Suggest, is very probable, and we hear that the Bostonians had 
sent over a Number of Depositions which were arrived, with- 
out any thing to contradict them. 


* * 
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Lieutenant Colonel Dalrymple Reg' 

[Indorsed:] Copy/ To Lieu‘ Colonel Dalrymple 14% Regiment 
Boston 
New York 15” July 1770 


ANONYMOUS TO PRESTON 


Boston 20%" July 1770 

I am well inform’d that M’‘ Strong who is an Englishman & 
writes in the Custom house, can be of great service to you as 
an Evidence, he was a Witness to the whole affray that 
happen’d on the 5‘ of March, and according to his relation of 
it, it appears very much in your favour; I have rec? this 
intelligence from a Friend to whom M’ Strong communicated 
the particulars. 

I likewise think myself oblidg’d to inform you, that the 
popular prejudice is much against you, I have been told by 
many that his Majesty’s pardon will avail you nothing, & by 
way of precedent they mention the affair of Porteous. 

From these circumstances I am led to believe there will be 
no protection for you without the aid of a Military force. 
What I have now communicated to you is done with a full re- 
liance on your honour, that the Authors name will never be 
mention’d, if it should the consequences would be nothing less 
than his total ruin. As an Englishman & a friend to Justice, I 
will faithfully transmit to you such intelligence as may appear 
to be of service in your cause, & in case you should be inclin’d 
to have a more minute detail of matters of fact, I am ready at 
any time to gratify you in this respect. 

I am Sir your most humble Serv‘ 

To Cap‘ Tho? Preston 

(A Copy) 

(Indorsed]: Copy/ Letter to Cap‘ Preston 29 Reg* Boston 
July 20** 1770. NB: Anonymous. 


Dalrymple to Gage, July 23, 1770 


| 
| 

| 
| 
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HutTcHINSON TO GAGE 


Boston 29. July 1770 

Sir 

By Thursdays post from Philadelphia M* Bowdoin, who is 
Chairman of what is called the Town’s Committee, received a 
letter from M* Trecothick which, he says, he wrote at the 
special desire of the Duke of Richmond to advise the Town, in 
case Capt Preston and the Soldiers should be convicted, to 
intercede for a respite that they might be recommended to the 
King for mercy and, M* Trecothick adds, that it is the opinion 
of the Opposition that this would be a very likely measure to 
do the Town service and to remove the Imputation of thirsting 
after the Blood of the Troops. That there is a letter to this 
purpose is certain and I have pretty good authority to believe 
it is exactly as I have related. 
If these people had any degree of ingenuity or discretion they 
would follow this advice, but they have none. The letter 
however may have a good effect. It may keep them under 
restraint as they will be more inexcusable after this recom- 
mendation if any Outrage should be committed. Although it 
does not occur to me that any thing can be done by you 
in consequence of this intelligence yet I think it proper to 
communicate it. I have the honour to be 

Sir Your most humble 
& most obedient servant 
THo HuTCHINSON 
His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieut Gov’ Hutchinson Boston July 29% 1770. 
Received Aug’ acknowledged 


GaGE TO DALRYMPLE 
Copy/ 
New York August 5‘" 1770 
Sir, 
I am informed, as well by other Advices, as your favor of 
the 23¢ Ultimo, that all Enquiry into the Affairs of North 
America, has been postponed for this Sessions, and possibly 


_ 
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for the next also. It is in vain to argue upon it, but perhaps the 
Packet expected, may assign some Reasons for such Proceed- 
ing. 

As you have sent home Affidavits in support of the Narrative 
you transmitted concerning the Transactions of the 5° of last 
March, I dont see that more could have been done. Truth can 
never Swear against Perjury; for She must be outsworn; I 
observe from your News Papers, that an Account of the above 
Transactions is printed with a Number of Affidavits annexed; 
And suppose some of the Copys will be sent to this Place from 
Boston. 

It is to be hoped that Captain Preston and the Soldiers will 
have the best Advice to be procured, If there is any doubt 
either of the abilities or good Intentions of their Council; 
Lawyers should be procured from some of the other Provinces. 
They ought not to be too secure because they are conscious of 
their Innocence, but consider, that every Endeavor that hatred 
and Malice can devise, will be exerted to convict them at their 
Tryal; And they must expect to struggle with the blackest 
Perjury. No Evidence therefore or the smallest Circumstance 
should be omitted, that can in any shape tend to acquit them. 

In a former Letter you told me you understood, that two 
of the Judges had resigned. I have not heard that Event 
confirmed, which would indeed be a very Material one, in 
many respects, to convince the World, of what you are long 
convinced of. 

I am with great Regard, 
Sir, 


Lieu! Colonel Dalrymple 
[Indorsed]: Copy/ 
To 
Lieut Colonel Dalrymple 
14 Regiment 
Boston 
New York August 6° 1770 
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PrEsTON TO GAGE 


Boston Goal Aug‘ 6‘ 1770 
Sir 

The kind reception you have given my letters, has en- 
courag’d me to trouble you with this, being uncertain how far 
it is in your power to assist me. 

I hop’d that time would mitigate my troubles & the madness 
of the people, but on the contrary it increas’s every day, & 
indeed they are so bad here, that you whose heart is dia- 
metrically opposite can have no conception of their wicked- 
ness, unless you extend your ideas much further than common 
into the gloom’y recess’s of the human breast. 

They proposed at a town meeting to deny me the use of 
Pen Ink, & Paper. They sent home a most false account of 
the affair of the 5‘° March, & have since made additions to it. 
They have sent off some of my principal Evidences, & are 
daily spiriting away more, & have so threaten’d others that 
they are affraid to appear at the tryal. They have publish’d 
reports & pretended letters of his Majestys having sent me a 
pardon, that so they may quiet the Conscience of the Jury, 
who therefore may the sooner find me guilty as they are told 
nothing bad will happen They have privately resolvd, that 
pardon shall not be of any use (should it be come, which it 
really is not) as they have determind I shall meet with Por- 
teus’s fate, & if found guilty, taken out & hangd directly, as 
several letters on that head have acquainted me, a copy of one 
I here with send you. They have receivd letters from Alderman 
Trecothick to M* Bowdoin here, at the desire of the Duke of 
Richmond, recommending to apply to the Lieu! Governour 
for a respite, & afterwards to the King for a pardon for me, in 
case of being found guilty, as a conciliating measure between 
the two Countrys, but this letter they have secreted. They 
have also publishd all the Affidavits taken against me, to 
inflame the minds of the people far & near, & prejudice them 
at my tryal. The Committee came to me to question me about 
my case, & next day sent me a letter, a copy of which I beg 
leave also to inclose you. 

I shall leave you to animadvert on the foregoing, & believe 
it will not be very difficult to determine what will be my fate, 
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if Troops do not arrive here before my tryal; but should this 
be the last letter, as it is very probable I shall trouble you with, 
I beg you would believe me to be truly grateful for your friendly 
attention to my unhappy situation, and that I am with the 
greatest sincerity 
Sir your much obliged and 
most obedient humble Servant 
TuHo* PRESTON 

To 
Gen! Gage 
[Indorsed]: Cap‘ Preston 29 Reg* 

Boston Goal Aug‘ 6** 1770 

Received Aug 12% 

Inclosing Copy of an anonymous letter to him 

Cap* Preston. 

Copy of a Letter from a committee of the Town 

of Boston dated July 11%* 1770 

Answered 


Dalrymple to Gage, Aug. 9, 1770 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Boston August 12‘" 1770 
I had the honor of your Excellency’s letter dated the 5 ultimo; 
with this you will receive a letter wrote to me by M* Murray. 

I lost no time in laying it before the Lieut Governor, he 
being the person principally to be consulted in the affair the 
letter treats of, he judges the proposal rather to be ill timed, 
and more the effect of a seeming zeal than a real desire to 
render service to the parties enterested, he thinks M* Murray 
wishes to establish to himself some degree of merit by the offer, 
which he must know is such as cannot be accepted. 

I lay the matter before you and if the road pursued in this 
matter be a wrong one, you will please to enstruct me how to 
proceed in a manner more to your satisfaction. If matters take 
a turn by which the lives of the persons to be tried are in 
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apparent danger and a repetition of the same proposal is made, 
I do not then suppose that the Lieut Governor will call the aid 
of the military, and I think without his interposition, the pro- 
posal of the single Justice would not be a sufficient authority 
to act upon. I must beg the direction of your better and more 
mature judgement on this point, it would give me true pain to 
think I had omitted any thing that could contribute to the 
preservation of the persons who have already suffered so much. 

The best lawyers to be obtained here are engaged for Captain 
Preston, and I hope they will do their duty, but when I con- 
sider the spirit prevalent here, as well as the unfavourable 
ideas universally held to the prejudice of the kings servants, I 
cannot hope that their exertions will be proportionate to the 
goodness of the cause. Lawyers from other provinces would 
probably do much better for their Client, not being residents 
here they might exert their abilities without apprehension of 
future enjuries; but where are any to be had; M* Auchmuty 
the Judge of the admirality is engaged to appear, but I am 
much mistaken if he will not disapoint Captain Preston, when 
the Crown Lawyers fall off, the opinion of the others may 
be easily collected. 

The behaviour of the people at the late town meetings, the 
publishing the Narrative & affidavits sent home are plain en- 
dications that every art will be used to enflame mens minds, 
and if there appears calmness, justice, or moderation, at the 
trial I am greatly mistaken. Public report mentioned the 
resignation of the two Judges as a certainty, it is very likely 
that the thing is not to take place untill the approach of the 
Sessions, if the temper of the times be such as may afford a 
reasonable hope of business being conducted with propriety 
the event may not happen, if not, the vaccancies on the Bench 
may afford a specious reason for postponing the trials to a 
longer day. I know that two have positively declared that 
they will never sit as Judges under the circumstances of 
entimidation from the mob, the which they experienced last 
March. 


* * * * * 


W. DaLRYMPLE 
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[Indorsed]: Lieu' Col? Dalrymple 
14” Reg' 
Boston August 
Received Aug‘ 19%" 
Inclosing a Letter to him from 
M* Justice Murray. 
answ? 


Murray TO DALRYMPLE 


After the pains taken by the Rev? Doct* Chauncey and 
others to prejudice the People of Boston against Cap* Preston, 
there is too much room to suspect that the Captain will pass 
his time but badly at and after his Trial. I am so well con- 
vinced of his Innocence and at the same time so Zealous for 
the Peace and Credit of the Town, that I should be extreamly 
sorry to hear of any Violence being committeed on him con- 
trary tolaw. In order to prevent any Act of that Sort, I shall 
be ready, as a Civil Magistrate, to escorte two hundred men of 
your Regiment from the Castle to Town when the Trial is to 
come or sooner when ever there is notice of danger to him from 
the Mob. The party may remain with me during the Time 
necessary in Smiths Sugar house Barrack, where a Sentry from 
the Top of the House can hear or see a Signal from the Goal. 

No Mortal knows of this Proposal, nor does it seem to me 
necessary that any should now know it, except you, Sir, and 
Gen! Gage and Capt Preston if you please for his Peace of 
Mind. 

I have the honour to be with much Respect 
Sir 
Your most obedient Servant 
JA Murray 
Milton July 1770 
[Indorsed]: M‘ Murray Justice of the 
Peace in Boston, to Lt 
Col? Dalrymple 
Milton 27 July 1770— 


Gage to Hutchinson, Aug. 12, 1770 
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GAGE TO PRESTON 


Copy/ New York August 12“ 1770 


Sir, 

I have recieved your Letter of the 6% Inst with the two 
Papers inclosed. You did very right to give no Answer to the 
Letter from the Committee, as you may be certain both their 
visit to you first, and their Letter afterwards had no other 
Meaning than to entrap you. At the Beginning of this unhappy 
Affair you was unwarily drawn in to publish an Advertisement, 
advised to it no doubt as a measure proper to ingratiate your- 
self with the People. The Intent of it was seen thro’ at this 
Distance, and you have now found the Use they have made 
of it. 

It is my Advice that you give no Answer whatever by word 
or writing to any Questions that are asked. Be Confident in 
your Innocence and the Justice of your Cause; Had you even 
ordered the Men to fire, you only obeyed the Laws of Nature 
in defending your own Life, and the Soldiers have done no 
more. Let Nothing be neglected at your Tryal, and let it 
appear there how your Evidences have been threatened and 
sent off. I have wrote much to L‘ Colonel Dalrymple on these 
Matters who no doubt communicates every thing that relates 
to you. 

The People may talk and threaten but I am satisfied they 
dare not put such Threats you apprehend in Execution. You 
may be assured that I have done, and shall continue to do 
every thing in my Power for your Service, and I think, if there 
is any sufficient Reason to suspect any Designs of Violence 
on the Part of the People, that the Lieu! Governor will 
certainly order the 14‘° Regiment into the town. 

The Purport of M‘! Trecothick’s Letter to M‘ Bowdoin is 
pretty well known, it will be seen shortly if they follow his 
Advice. 

I am, 
Sir 
&ca 
Captain Preston 
29" Reg‘ Boston 
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[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Captain Preston 
29% Regiment, at Boston 
NYork August 12“ 1770 


GAGE TO DALRYMPLE 


New York August 13 1770 


Sir, 

I inclose a Letter for Captain Preston in answer to one he 
wrote me. He seems alarmed, and poor man I fear not without 
Reason. He judged right in giving no Answer to the Letter 
wrote him by the Committee, and I advise him strongly never 
to answer any Questions asked him either by word of mouth 
or writing, for they only mean to entrap him. He will shew you 
my Letter, and I have said to you every thing I cou’d think of 
that appeared to me of any Use in this Affair. You will soon 
be able to judge by their Proceedings how far they mean to 
follow M* Trecothick’s Advice, in his Letter to M‘ Bowdoin. 
They will endeavor to impose upon Capt" Preston, by an 
Appearance of good and humane Intentions towards him in 
Case of Condemnation; which in his distressed Situation might 
have weight enough to induce him to act in a Manner corre- 
spondent to their Designs, and he should guard against it. 
You may tell him privately that he is respited by the King in 
Case of Condemnation, and the Soldiers should be told the 
same, that they may not thro’ Fear, and Hopes of Protection 
be cajoled by the People to perjure themselves, or make 
Declarations contrary to Truth and Fact. It is more than 
probable that Endeavors may be used to draw them into 
Declarations of the kind, that they may correspond with the 
Relations they the Ringleaders at Boston, have given the world 
of this Affair. You can not therefore be too much on your 
Guard against them. The King has respited the Captain and 
the Soldiers in Case of Condemnation, but you will not make it 
known only in Confidence where I have mentioned. I have not 
got the Affidavits from the Jersys, but they are making out, 
and the Magistrates who are taking of them say, they could 
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not concieve there was on Earth so bad a People as those of 


Boston. 
* * * * * * 
Lieu! Col? Dalrymple 14‘" Reg! 
(Indorsed]: Copy/ To 
Lieu! Col® Dalrymple. 
Regiment, 
at 
Boston 
NYork August 13 1770 


GAGE TO DALRYMPLE 


New York August 19% 1770 


Sir 
* * 

After all it has been and still is my firm Opinion, that they 
will not dare, notwithstanding their Threats, to offer any 
Violence to Captain Preston or the Soldiers. And that they 
know better, than to commit any Disturbance in Court during 
the Tryal. Every thing of that kind must make greatly against 
them, and would be a lucky Circumstance for the Prisoners, 
Should their Evidence be insulted and Menaced in the Court, 
in such a manner as to occasion Complaint from the Judges. 

I imagine the Prisoners chief Defence lyes in proving that 
the People were in search of them, which indicates pre- 
meditated Mischief, that they were grossly insulted and 
attacked without Provocation, and to support the Degree of 
Violence in the Attack to have been such, as to endanger their 
Lives. Whether the Captain gave Orders to fire or not, seems 
a Circumstance something Stronger in his particular favour, 
and nothing more. These are the opinions of many, and I 
should imagine not difficult for the Lawyers, to make these 
particulars appear plain to the Court, as well as to cross 
Question the opposite Evidence, in a proper Manner. 

I am sorry you doubt M' Auchmuty’s zeal or good Inten- 
tions towards his Client, and should hope he would exert him- 
self in the Cause of Truth with uncommon Zeal, and without 
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Fears or Apprehensions. If you find it Necessary you should 
encourage him, for very particular Reports are expected to be 
made of every Circumstance of the Tryal. 
* * * * 

Lieu‘ Col® Dalrymple Reg' 
[Indorsed]: Copy To Lieu‘ Colonel Dalrymple of the 14% 

Regiment at Boston 

New York Aug* 19** 1770 


Hutchinson to Gage, August 19, 1770 


Dalrymple to Gage, August 20, 1770 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Boston August 26” 1770 


* * * . * 


I have this day answered M* Murray’s letter, I have repeated 
to him what he well knows before, vid. that my instructions 
direct me to be aiding & assisting to the Civil Magistrate, in 
executing the laws, & repressing violencies, when called on by 
the Civil power, pointing out to him at the same time that the 
military officer is not the judge of the necessity, but only acts 
consequential to the requisition made upon him. This will 
fully explain the nature of my authority, if not already known. 
I shall send an officir in whom I can place every degree of 
confidence to the Sheriff tomorrow, to mention to him the 
facility with which he may command all or any part of the 
forces at the Castle to be aiding to him in case of need, and if 
they are called and employ’d I will venture to assure you that 
they will behave as they ought to do. I can safely trust their 
coolness & attention to their orders. 

It seems but little probable that the same Magistrates will 
now act the part they have so long disclaimed, but let the 
weakness be imputed to them. 

I cannot easily perswade myself that even in such times the 
people will proceed to actual violencies against Cap™ Preston, 
tho if one or two of the leaders of the mob only hint it, it will 
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be done without doubt and no magistrate will in that case 
shew his face against them. 

I understand that the Judges will not sit, being sure that 
they will be compelled to do acts repugnant to their own 
feelings as men, the Jury law being expired, the nomination 
of Jurors is now more in the hands of people than before, it may 
be easily guessed on whom their election will fall. In short if 
the trial comes on, I do not see a Chance of a Verdict being 
found for the prisonerrs. 

* * * 

August 27* 
Last night late I received a letter from M* Justice Murray, 
he proposed a plan of carrying up two hundred men of the 14** 
regiment to Boston, there to continue during the sitting of the 
Superior Court, I waited on him this morning early, and after 
some conversation found that his project was founded on a 
supposition that an absolute pardon was come over for Captain 
Preston, I set him to rights there, as his scheme took its arisal 
from an idea of carrying off Captain Preston on his pleading 
his pardon, the truth being known the matter came to nothing. 
* * * 
W DaALRYMPLE 

Gen! Gage 
(Indorsed]: Lieu‘ Col? Dalrymple 14** Regt Boston Aug‘ 26” 

1770 Received Sep'2¢ answered 


Gage to Hutchinson, August 27, 1770 
Gage to Dalrymple, August 27, 1770 


Gage to Hutchinson, September 2, 1770 


GAGE TO DALRYMPLE 


New York September 2? 1770 
Sir, 
I was this Day favored with your Letter of the 26“ul™? 
whereby I find the Offer made by M‘ Murray has ended as 
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might have been expect’d; The Lieu! Governor’s Opinion 
appears to me consistent with Reason, and I make no doubt, 
is likewise agreable to Law. 

The July Mail arrived with your Letter, and in consequence 
of the orders transmitted me therein, I am to desire, that you 
will without Delay take Possession of Castle William, with a 
Detachment of his Majesty’s 14°" Regiment under your Com- 
mand. Lieu‘ Governor Hutchinson will recieve Orders in the 
Dispatches I send him, by the Express who is the Bearer of 
this, upon this Head: and you wil! concert with him, the most 
proper and adviseable Steps to be taken for effecting this 
Service. 

Till the Business is effected, it may be best that it should 
not be known; and I think you may, as soon as matters are 
settled with the Lieu’ Governor, order a Detachment of as 
many Men as the Fort can possibly hold, to march into it, 
and when you have taken full Possession, the Lieut Governor 
may order the Provincial Company into the Barracks that will 
be vacated by the Detachment; or elsewhere as he shall judge 
most proper. 

The next thing to be considered, is the putting the Fort 
into a respectable State of Defence... 

* * * 
Lieu! Col? Dalrymple 

14" Reg: 

[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Lieu‘ Col? Dalrymple or Off: Comm* the 
14" Reg‘ at Castle William near Boston 
New York Sept. 2° 1770 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Boston Sep‘ 34 1770 


* * * * 


Captain Preston has I hear petitioned the Court to bring 
him to trial, the alteration in mens minds towards him is 
extreamly visible, a degree of coolness has succeeded to the 
late warmth, and there are many reasons to hope an impartial- 
ity on trial of which lately there was not a ray of expectation 
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There are also some private reasons for his impatience which 
you will hear of from another channel as I imagine. 

I am persuaded the letters from London you formerly made 
mention of have powerfully operated in producing this altera- 


tion. 
* * * 


W. DALRYMPLE 
(Indorsed]: Lt Col? Dalrymple 14‘" Reg! Boston Sept. 3¢ 1770. 
Received Sep‘ 9** 
answered 


Gage to Dalrymple, September 4, 1770 
Hutchinson to Gage, September 9, 1770 


Dalrymple to Gage, September 10, 1770 


HvuTcHINSON TO GAGE 


Secret Boston 12 Sept. 1770 


Sir 

I wished to have Capt. Preston’s Trial come on and I pro- 
posed, if the Jury should give in their Verdict Guilty, that his 
Counsel should move in Arrest of Judgment and that the 
Court should continue the Motion until the next Term. In 
the mean time, I would have transmitted a state of the Evi- 
dence to My Lord Hillsborough and there would have been 
time to obtain a pardon which might be sent to you by the 
first packet in the most secret manner and he be enabled to 
plead it upon his appearance in Court and be immediately dis- 
charged. This would have been the most likely way to keep 
the people quiet, whereas if there should be a Sentence against 
him and a respit, or if a new Trial should be ordered, in either 
case there might be danger of violence. But the Court sud- 
denly put over part of their business to the latter part of 
October and if such a motion should have been made in arrest 
of Judgment they could not without the peoples suspecting 
the design have continued the consideration longer than that 
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time. I therefore chose, not to have the Trial now. We are, 
inevitably, straitned in point of time, for the next Term being 
the second Tuesday of March we can scarce hope after October 
for a return from England in season. I am informed deposi- 
tions have been taken here and sent to England by your order 
and that one or more persons who were present at the Action 
have been examined before a Committee of Council in England. 
If the case should appear to His Majesty so favorable as to 
merit a pardon & it may regularly be granted, it will be most 
safe that it should be sent by the first packet, or first oppor- 
tunity here or to New York, and it may be kept secret and used 
only in case of necessity and a pardon sent after the state of the 
evidence transmitted not arriving in time. 

Having thus stated the case to you, I will do the same to My 
Lord Hillsborough that such proceedings may be had as shall 
be judged proper and I hope you will write to His Lordship 
upon the Subject. 

I have taken great pains in this most unfortunate Affair 
which has been attended with infinite difficulties occasioned by 
the inflamed spirit of the people. I am with very great Esteem 

Sir Your most humble 
& most obedient 
Servant 
Tuo HutTcHINSON 

His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed] : Secret 

Lieut Gov’ Hutchinson Boston 12‘" Sep‘ 1770. 

Received 20° answered 


Hutchinson to Gage, September 12, 1770 
Dalrymple to Gage, September 13, 1770 
Dalrymple to Gage, September 14, 1770 


Gage to Hutchinson, September 17, 1770 


Gage to Dalrymple, September 17, 1770 
(Gage learns that Capt. Preston’s trial is postponed until 
Oct. 23.) 
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GaGE To HuTCHINSON 


Copy/ New York September 23° 1770 

Private 
Sir, 

I wish you had been able to have put your first Intentions in 
Execution, concerning the Tryal, and hope yet there might be 
time for it, notwithstanding that the Tryal is postponed, tho’ 
the Precaution you mean to take to guard against all Accidents, 
is undoubtedly the safest Method. But I am to acquaint you, 
that I know of no Depositions sent to England by my Direc- 
tions, unless it might be some, that were taken at the time of 
this unhappy Affair which I Advised Colonel Dalrymple to 
transmit, to corroberate the Narrative he sent of it, to the 
King’s Ministers; And of this, the Colonel can give you the 
best Intelligence: And till the Receipt of your secret Letter of 
the 12‘" Instant, I never heard of any People being examined 
on this Subject, by a Committee of Council in England. This 
Unfortunate Affair must have given great Anxiety to you, as 
well as pains and trouble; And I hope every thing will be done 
at home to Assist you, and relieve you from great part of the 
Burden. 

I am with very great Regard 


Sir, 
&ca 
Hon” Lieu! Governor Hutchinson 
[Indorsed!: Copy/ To Honorable Lieutenant Governor Hutch- 
inson 
At Boston New York Septem!’ 23¢ 1770 


Gage to Dalrymple, September 23, 1770 
Gage to Hutchinson, September 24, 1770 
Hutchinson to Gage, September 24, 1770 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 
Boston Sep‘ 24 1770 


* * * * 


Captain Prestons reasons were the following, his Lawyers 
thought it best to bring on his trial because if a verdict was 
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found for him the matter was ended, if the verdict went against 
him an arrest of Judgement founded on some refinements of the 


law was to be moved, to which the Court would have agreed. 


The argument was to have been postponed to the term in 


March, in the mean time the proceedings would have been re- 
ported, and a foundation for a Pardon laid before judgement 
could be pronounced, the Pardon would have sufficient time to 
arrive before March This scheme is still adopted, and I believe 
is approved of by all who have been enform’d of it, to others 
it is entirely a Secret, as endeed it ought to be. 
* * 
W. DALRYMPLE 

Gen! Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieut Col? Dalrymple 14** Regt 

Boston Sep‘ 1770 

Received Sep‘ 30 

answered 


Hutchinson to Gage, September 30, 1770 
Gage to Hutchinson, September 30, 1770 
Gage to Dalrymple, September 30, 1770 


Dalrymple to Gage, October 1, 1770 


HILLSBOROUGH TO GAGE 


Private & secret Whitehall 3? Oct? 1770 
Dear SIR 

I wrote you a letter N° 35 by the Mercury, signifying the 
King’s pleasure that you should supply Captain Preston with 
such sums of money as you shall judge necessary to defray the 
Expences of his Defence against the Prosecution carrying on 
against him; and you would of course have charged them to 
the Account of Military contingencies. Lord North and I 
upon a reconsideration of this matter are of opinion that this 
Service ought not to appear upon a Public Account. The King 
therefore takes the Expence upon himself, & you are desired 
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to draw upon William Davys Esq‘ at the Treasury Office 
for such Sum as you shall think fit to advance to Captain 
Preston and not to enter it in any account. We suppose this 
Expence can not exceed a few Hundreds. This alteration will 
occasion a confusion in the Numbers of my Letters unless you 
will take the trouble to alter those of the Originals which go by 
the Mercury and make them agree with those which you will 
receive as Duplicates by this Conveyance; & you will also be 
pleased to destroy the Number 35 Original by the Mercury. 
We are in hopes that we shall be able to preserve the Peace, 
but our Preparations are as vigorous as if we were sure of a 
War. I seldom trouble you with private Letters, because I have 
all the advantage of your Correspondence with our Common 
Friend Lord Barrington. But I shall be always happy to 
receive and obey your Commands with that attention & 
respect with which I have the honour to be 
Dear Sir 
Your Most Faithfull 
& Most Humble servant 
HILLSBOROUGH 

[Indorsed]: Privrte & Secret 

E: of Hillsborough 

Oct* 1770 

Received Nov‘ 30” 

answered 


Gage to Hutchinson, October 8, 1770 


GAGE TO DALRYMPLE 


New York October 8°" 1770. 
Sir, 

* * * * ~ 
There are a Number of Affidavits taken in the Jerseys by the 
29" Reg* but Colonel Carr has not yet transmitted them to 
me, I am told they tend to prove the People of Boston, the 
most Vile sett of Beings in the whole Creation; I don’t know 
whether there are more Depositions taken at Boston, than 
those you transmitted some Months ago. 
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Lieu! Colonel Dalrymple 

14“ Regiment. 

[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Lieutenant Colonel Dalrymple 
14‘ Regiment at Castle Island near Boston 
New York October 8'P 1770. 


HuTcHINSON TO GAGE 


Boston 15 October 1770 
Sir 


* * * 


The papers I covered relative to Captain Preston I was not 
consulted about until they were brought to me to authenticate 
with the Province seal when it was too late to make any 
alteration. Some passages in some of the depositions I wished 
had been omitted. I shall have a small Vessel of Commodore 
Gambiers Squadron ready to sail immediately after the Trial. 


I am very respectfully 
Sir Your most obed humble Serv 


Tuo HutTcHINSON 
His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieu! Gov’ Hutchinson 
Boston Oct" 1770. 
Received Oct" 
answered 


Dalrymple to Gage, October 18, 1770 


Gage to Hutchinson, October 22, 1770 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Boston Oct? 25 1770 
Captain Prestons trial came on yesterday the Court adjourned 
over to this morning after examining the best part of the 
Evidences aduced on the part of the Crown, they said nothing 
that affects him the smallest degree, their evidences were 
contradictory entirely and only served to prove the extent of 
the provocation given. 
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On the Jurors being called over he challenged Seventeen of 
the 24, and men supposed to be more impartial were put in 
their places. If no new mine of perjury is sprung I think there 
can be no doubt that he will be fully acquited 
I was always of opinion that time would operate powerfully 
in his favor, endeed I must do the people the justice to say 
that the trial has been conducted as yet with the greatest 
decency & decorum. 

* 
W. DALRYMPLE 
[Indorsed]: Lt Col® Dalrymple Boston Oct" 25“ 1770 
Received 1° 
answered 


HvuTCcHINSON TO GAGE 


Boston 28. October 1770 
Sir 
* * * 

Captain Preston has been upon Trial ever since Wednesday 
morning. This is the only instance I ever knew of a Capital 
Trial in a Court of Common law in this Province where the 
Court has adjourned before the Trial was finished. I should 
have opposed & probably prevented it if I could have sat 
with any propriety but the other Judges think they may justify 
it ex necessitate rei. The Jury have never separated which is 
excessive hard upon them. I expect the Trial will be finished 
tomorrow. From what I hear of the Evidence, which is closed, 
from the best authority it is not possible he should be con- 
victed. The Witnesses on the part of the Crown have varied 
much from the printed Depositions. Had those Depositions 
been truly taken yet the proceeding was so unwarrantable that 
an Attachment ought to have issued against every one con- 
cerned in it & I could wish some of those principally con- 
cerned had been punished. The favourable appearance is 
owing to the delay, for had the trial come on, at any time 
before, the prejudice would have been stronger than it is at 
present. I wish I may be able to acquaint you with his 
acquittal before the Post goes out. From the Evidence upon 
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this Trial I cannot but hope the fact will be determined to be, 
at worst, excusable in the Soldiers. Their Trial cannot come on 
this fortnight. 

* * * 

Tuo HutTcHINSON 

October 29 5 oClock P. M. The 
Judges have just now committed the 
Cause to the Jury, were unanimous in favour 
of an Acquittal & have adjourned until tomorrow 
morning 8 oClock to receive the Verdict. 


His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieu’ Gov' Hutchinson 
Boston Oct! 28‘ 1770. 
Received Nov‘ 3? 
answered 


Gage to Dalrymple, October 29, 1770 


PRESTON TO GAGE 


Boston Oct" 1770 

Sir 

I take the liberty of wishing you joy, of the complete victory 
obtaind over the knaves & foolish villains of Boston, the 
triumph is almost complete, & the Kings servants now appear 
with double lusture. On Wednesday morn at 8 oClock the 
tryal began, & continued that day without stopping till near 
6 in the evening, when it was adjurnd till 8 next morning. 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, & Monday, were likewise taken 
up in the same manner, nay it was even proposd the Court 
shou’d sit on Sunday, but that was over rul’d, however on 
Tuesday morn the 30%, the Jury brought in a verdict in my 
favour Not Guilty, to the entire satisfaction of every honest 
mind, & great mortification of every blood thirsty & malicious 
Bostonian. 

The Counsel for the Crown or rather the town were but 
poor and managd badly, my Counsel on the contrary were men 
of parts, & exerted themselves with great spirit & cleverness, 
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particularly Judge Auchmuty; The Judges also were deter- 
mind & showd much firmness, but none more than Judge 
Oliver, he informd the Court that he had been abusd in some 
prints, & his life threatened, but that nothing should daunt 
him, or prevent his doing his duty. 

’Twas provd, that a Sentrys post is his Castle, & whosoever 
attacks him does an illegal action, & if the Sentry should kill 
him there can be no redress; If a party is sent by their Com- 
manding Officer to his relief, they are a body legally assembled, 
& if assaulted may defend themselves even to the death of 
their opponents, that if any of them does an illegal action, he 
alone is answerable for it, whereas they who attack them are 
illegally assembled, and the whole accountable for each ones 
actions. These were points of law & right they had no notion 
of, & seemd much confounded at, so that the like tis probable 
will never happen again in this or any other part of America. 

The mens tryals will come on about three weeks hence, when 
if the Judges are but steady, my verdict will determine for 
them; I have prepair’d every thing for their defence, & shall 
continue to do so ’tho I find it very expensive, but in such a 
Case as this & so material to the Military, I thought a saving 
on a Lawyers fee very impolitick. 

They have endeavourd to lodge an Appeal against me, in 
behalf of one of the relations of the deceasd, but it won’t lie, 
as there are not any near enough of kin now surviving, but 
their busy malice has found out another way to distress me, by 
sueing me for damages on acc: of the wounded, & if taken wou’d 
involve me in endless lawsuits, to shun which, I proposd 
going to the Jerseys but my Counsel assure me, I shall not be 
safer there than here, so that I have been fored to shut myself 
up in Castle William, where I hope to receive your orders. 

As it is impossible for me to be safe in any part of America 
during the present troubles here, I have been prevaild on by 
my friends to beg your patronage & protection, & that you 
would indulge me with the liberty of going to Europe, where 
perhaps the Ministry may be tempted to look upon my 
severe & unmerited sufferings in a friendly light, but as I am 
thoroughly convined nothing I can say will affect them, I cast 
my eyes arround in a fit of dispair, not knowing where to look 
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for that protection & countenance so necessary, if not from you 
whose kindness has been so partially exerted in my favour. If 
then Sir I have not entirely exhausted your regards, let me 
once more entreat your favouring my cause & broken fortunes, 
by a letter of your approbation of my conduct to some of the 
Ministry. If I should be luckey enough to get any thing it will 
be entirely owing to you, whose kindness has already exceeded 
that of my nearest relations. Should you grant me this, I must 
then beg you will add one favour more to the many preceding, 
& that is, words to express my gratitude, for at present I am 
totally at a loss on that account, however you may rest assurd 
that my heart is truly grateful & that I am with the utmost 
truth & sincerity, 
Sir your most faithful 
most obedient and 
much obliged humble Serv‘ 
TuHo* PRESTON 

[Indorsed]: Cap‘ Preston 29%" Reg* 

Boston Oct’ 31% 1770. 

Received Nov‘ 7" 

Answered 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Castle W™ Nov* 1** 1770 
I have the honor & pleasure to enform you that on tuesday 
morn Captain Preston was acquitted & discharged on the 
fullest and most compleat evidence, many very shamefull 
attemps to destroy him by perjury has been made, all which 
retorted on their authors. 

Not satisfied with this cruel persecution after his delivery 
endeavours were used to find out some relations near enough 
in kin to bring actions simular to those Against the Kennedys 
in London. I understand there are fresh warrants out against 
him at the instance of the persons wounded in the fray of the 
of March. 

He is safe at the Castle so no opportunity, to serve them will 
be afforded. 

During the trial sufficient proof of the aggression of the 
towns people was given, & the Judges in their charge rested 
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strongly on the propense malice of the towns folks. It is 
thought the Soldiers will all be acquitted, their trial does not 
come on now. 
I have the honor to be 
Your Excellency’s 
Most humble 
faithfull & obedient Ser* 
W. DaLRYMPLE 
[Indorsed]: L' Col? Dalrymple Reg*t Castle W™ near Boston 
Nov’ 1% 1770 Received Nov! 8" answered 


Dalrymple to Gage, November 5, 1770 


GaGE TO HUTCHINSON 

Copy/ New York November 5“ 1770. 
Sir, 
I return you many thanks for your Letter of 28 Ultimo, 
which has given me great Pleasure, for I think from your 
Account of Captain Preston’s Tryal, that the Jury cannot 
possibly give a Verdict, contrary to the Opinion of the Judges. 
And tho’ there might be no Danger of his Life, should they 
give a contrary Verdict, yet, tho’ we are acquainted with the 
Heats of a Faction, the Violence and Prejudices that have too 
generaly prevailed in Boston for some Years past, the World in 
general is not so well informed of them; And it will be more for 
Captain Preston’s honor, to be acquitted by the Laws of his 
Country, than to owe his Preservation, to the Justice and 
Mercy of the Crown. I am in hopes too, that during the Course 
of his Tryal, many Circumstances may have appeared favor- 
able to the Soldiers in their Cause. Since this unhappy Affair, 
I have taken all Pains to procure a fair and impartial Account 
of it, which perhaps was not easy to procure, but from what I 
have been able to gather up, had you or I been in the Situation 
those Men were in, I do believe that we should have fired in 
Defence of our own Lives. 

* * * * * 
Hon?" Lieu’ Governor Hutchinson 
[Indorsed]: Copy./ To Lieut Gov! Hutchinson Boston 

New York Novem" 5“ 1770 
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GaGE TO DALRYMPLE 


Copy New York November 5‘" 1770 
Sir 

I am Obliged to you for the Account of Captain Prestons 
Tryal, in your favor of the 25‘" Ult™? We have since received 
Advices from Boston to the 29‘ from whence we learn the 
Judges were for an Acquittal, but the Jury had not brought up 
their Verdict; It is said the Evidences on the Part of the Crown 
have Varied much from the printed Depositions; you will 
perhaps have seen those Depositions which I never heared of 
before, they say the proceeding is unwarrantable and an 
Attachment ought to have issued against every one concerned 
in said printed Depositions. The Proceeding may possibly yet 
be usefull to Cap‘ Preston and the Soldiers, and should if 
necessary be noticed at a proper Time. 


* * * * 


Lieu’ Col! Dalrymple 14** Reg‘ 

[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Lieu‘ Col! Dalrymple 14** Reg* 
Castle Island Boston 
New York 5“ Nov! 1770 


HUTCHINSON TO GAGE 


Boston 5 Novemb. 1770 

Sir 

I am unfortunate in not giving you the first Information of 
Capt. Preston’s acquittal. The close attention I was obliged 
to give to the business of the General Court on Thursday at 
Cambridge was the reason of my being too late for the Post. 

He has been, except one day, ever since at the Castle. Some 
who are very thirsty after blood laboured to bring an Appeal 
of Murder against him, but as this Writ has I believe never 
been known in America and they were afraid of trouble if he 
should not be convicted I am assured that the design is laid 
aside. 
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I hope the Soldiers will meet with a fair Trial also. It is 
assigned for tomorrow fortnight. 
I have the honour to be 
S* Your most obedient 
Humble Serv. 
Tuo HutTcHINsON 
I acquainted My Lord 
Hillsborough with our 
Success by one of the Kings 
Scooners which sailed the next 
day the 31 October 
His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieut Gov’ Hutchinson Boston Nov" 5“ 1770 
Received Nov‘ 10% answered 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Castle William Nov‘ 11* 1770 
I am honored with your Excellency’s letter dated the 5‘ past. 

The Evidences did in some measure contradict depositions 
formerly made by themselves, nay in Court they did certainly 
conduct themselves in a manner more becoming prosecutors 
than evidences, but litle good will I fear attend any attemp 
to prosecute such offences, an attack on an evidence for will- 
full & corrupt perjury is difficult to support, and has seldome 
been successfull. 

I have never seen the depositions you mention, the only 
ones I have heard of, are those printed as an appendix to the 
Narrative sent home by the town. 

By favor of Lieut Governor Hutchinsons cover I forwarded 
some affidavits to you taken in the 14* reg I hope they came 
to hand, they will serve to give further testimony of the enten- 
tions of the people. 

» 

Captain Preston has he tells me applied for leave to go to 
England, I am greatly mistaken if he does not enjure his 
hopes more than advance them by his presence. 
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I have the honor to remain 
Your Excellencys 
Most humble 
faithfull & obedient 
W. DALRYMPLE 
[Indorsed]: Lieu’ Coll: Dalrymple 14** Regt Castle W™ 11” 
Nov: 1770 Received the 18** answered 


HuTcHINSON TO GAGE 


Boston 12 Nov. 1770 
Sir 
I thank you for your favour of the 5° The trial of the 
Privates will not come on until tomorrow se’n night. I hope 
the Judges will hold their integrity and resolution. They 
deserve applause for what is past and the greater because 
Honesty is not yet Trumps among us in this Province. 


* * * * * 


Tuo HutTcHINsSON 
His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieut Governor Hutchinson 
Boston 12** 1770 
Received the 18** 
answered 


GAGE TO HUTCHINSON 


Copy/ New York Nov‘ 1770. 
Sir 
* * * * * 

I am now to thank you for your Letter of the 5‘" Ins‘ and 
rejoice on the Honorable Acquittal of Cap‘ Preston. The 
Efforts made afterwards to distress him, will only add to the 
Weight hanging over the Heads of the Faction, and Serve to 
Convince the World the more of their Malice and Inveteracy. 
We conceived Hopes of this Happy Event, from the Names of 
the Jurors, which some Person had transmitted to his Corre- 
spondent here, and Gentlemen acquainted with many of them 
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told us, they did not believe an honester Jury could have 
been Selected. I hope the same Jury will try the Soldiers. 
The Judges have gained great Reputation, from the Firmness 
and Resolution they shewed to do their Duty, in Defiance of 
the Threats of the Mob. 


* * * + 


Hon?” Lieut Gov’ Hutchinson 
(Indorsed]: Copy/ To the Hon>” Lieut Hutchinson Boston 
New York 12°" Nov‘ 1770 


GAGE TO DALRYMPLE 


Copy/ New York 12° Novem" 1770. 
Sir 

I have rec’ your Letters of the 1* and 5” Instant and 
thank you for the good News you transmitted concerning 
Cap‘ Prestons Acquittal, on which I sincerely Congratulate 
you; Hopeing I shall have Occasion to repeat my Congratula- 
tions when the Soldiers Tryal is over. The Perjurys that have 
been detected, and the Virulence shewn in this Prosecution, 
will retort upon the Faction; And I doubt not add Weight to 
the Storm hanging over their Heads. I hope the same Jury 
will be continued on the Tryal of the Soldiers. 


* * * * 


Lieu‘ Dalrymple Reg‘ 

{Indorsed]: Copy/ To Lieu! Col? Dalrymple 14 at 
Castle Island Bay of Boston 
New York 12“ Nov‘ 1770 


GAGE TO PRESTON 


Copy/ New York Nov’ 12 1770 
Sir 

Your Letter of the 31% Ult™® gave me as much Pleasure and 
Satisfaction as I ever received on any Occasion; and I greatly 
Commend your Humanity and goodness of Heart, in the 
Resolution you have taken, to stay where you are, till the 
Soldiers Tryal is over; and to spare no Pains or needfull 
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Expence in their Defence. Your Acquittal gives us hopes of 
theirs, and as you have been oppressed by the most malicious 
Prosecution, for what happened at a time when you was in the 
Execution of your Duty, I Flatter myself that Government 
will readily comply with an Application in your Behalf, to 
reimburse the unavoidable Expence you have been put to. A 
Packet sails tomorrow, and I shall write to Lord Barrington on 
the Subject, In the mean time send me an Account of the 
Expences the Prosecution has cost you, and have a Copy 
Ready to produce when you arrive in England. I readily 
Consent to your going home when all is over, and conclude 
you will carry with you a Copy of all the Tryals comprehend- 
ing all the Depositions, Judges Charge, and every thing that 
passed at your own Tryal, or that shall pass at the Tryals of 
the Soldiers. Your Friends will advise whether it would be 
best to print them. A London Printer might possibly be glad 
to purchase a Copy of them. The Judges Charge I wish may be 
printed in the American Papers, for there are points of Law 
very Necessary to be known by all the People in this Country. 

If you are in want of Money I shall with the greatest Pleasure 
assist you, with any Sum my private Purse will afford, and 
will answer your Draught. 

I am 
Sir 
&ca 
Cap‘ Preston 
[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Cap‘ Preston 29%" Reg‘ Boston 
New York 12!" Nov‘ 1770 


GAGE TO HUTCHINSON 


Copy/ New York Nov‘ 19%" 1770. 
Sir 

I Judge from your favor of the 12 that We may soon hear 
of the Tryals of the Soldiers; and hope the Judges will preserve 
the Integrity and Firmness which has gained them so much 
Honour. Their Declarations on Cap! Prestons Tryal were 
truely Noble, and they have acquired the applause of every 
Man who regards his Country: and I hope their Conduct will 
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be an Example for other Gentlemen in their Situation, who in 
these Times have been swayed too often by Popular Clamour, 
and intimidated by the Threats of a Mob. 


* * * * * 


Hon?" Lieut Gov’ Hutchinson 
[Indorsed]: Copy/ To the Hon>” Lieut Gov’ Hutchinson Boston 
New York 19” Nov‘ 1770 


GAGE TO DALRYMPLE 


Copy/ New York Novem" 19” 1770. 
Sir, 
What you observe in your favor of the 11** respecting the 
Prosecution of Evidences I believe to be very just. The 
printed Depositions hinted at were, I apprehend, those that 
went home, and perhaps published in Boston with others. It 
is unusual to print things of the kind previous to Tryal, for 
very obvious Reasons, and on that Account said, that those 
concerned in printing them ought to have been prosecuted. 
The Depositions of the 14‘" Regiment were recieved, with 
several that corresponded with them from the 29 and they 
are all now under Sail for England. They are indeed very 
strong Proofs of the Provocation and bad usage given the 
Troops, previous to the Affair of the 5° of March; There are 
two or three fractured Skulls, and as many broken Arms; and 
some Scandalous Instances of the Behaviour of many of the 
Magistrates; to whose Conduct the whole that has happened 
is to be attributed. 
I find the Lieutenant Governor has his hands full, which is 
no more than what might have been expected. 
* * * * 

Lieu' Colonel Dalrymple 14 

(Indorsed]: Copy/ To Lieu’ Colonel Dalrymple Regiment 
At Castle William near Boston. 
New York Novem" 19 1770 
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HvTcHINSON TO GAGE 


Boston 26. Nov. 1770 

Sir 

I am to acknowledge your favours the two last weeks. From 
a defect of Jurors the Trial of the Soldiers has been postponed 
and is fixed for tomorrow. My great concern is to obtain an 
unbiased Jury and for that purpose, principally, I advised 
Captain Preston to engage one of the Bar, over and above 
the Council to conduct the Cause in Court, in the character 
of an Attorney who should make a very diligent inquiry into 
the characters and principles of all who are returned which he 
has done and it may be to good purpose, but after all it will be 
extremely difficult to keep a Jury to the Rules of Law. When 
all is done which can be done we must patiently wait the Event. 


* * * * 


Tuo HutTcHINsoNn 
His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieut Gov’ Hutchinson 
Boston Nov‘ 26“ 1770 
Received 1* 
answered 


HvuTcHINSON TO GAGE 


Boston 3 Dec. 1770 P M. 

Sir 
The Trial of the Soldiers is not finished. I am in more doubt 
than I was in Prestons trial not that I think either of the Pris- 
oners can, upon the Evidence, be legally convicted, but we have 
not so good a Jury nor was it possible to obtain better near 
Thirty peremtorily or for cause having been challenged. 
There is a Report in Town which may possibly be conveyed to 
you that one of the Council is not so faithful as he ought to be, 
but I would hope there is nothing more in it than a difference in 
opinion from some others of the necessity of entring into the 
examination of the Conduct of the Towns people previous to 
the Action itself, he being a Representative of the Town and a 
great Partisan wishes to blacken the people as little as may be 
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consistent with his Duty to his Clients. I suppose tomorrow or 
Wednesday morning will give us the Issue. 
I have the honour to be 
S* Your most Obedient 
Humble Servant 
Tuo HurcHInson 
His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieu Gov’ Hutchinson 
Boston Dec’ 3° 1770. 
Received Dec’ 
answered 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Boston Dec, 34 1770 
I had the honor of your Excellencys letter dated Nov’ 25" 
The trials go on, as yet nothing has appeared different in 
evidence from what was offered at Captain Prestons. I 
imagine the Jury will return their verdict on tuesday evening. 
Was I to guess at the issue it would be that five will be 
acquitted, and three found guilty of Man Slaughter, nothing 
in such cases can be certain, but according to appearances the 
above will be most probably the end of this matter. 
The Lawyers have held back much on the occasion, and tho 
they are goaded on daily they do their parts but ill. 
we have no arrivals so no news. I have the honor to be 
Your Excellency’s 
Most humble 
faithfull & obedient Ser* 
W. DaLRYMPLE 
[Indorsed]: Lieut Col? Dalrymple 14%" Regt Boston Dec’ 3? 1770 
Received Dec’ answered 


GAGE TO PRESTON 


Copy/ New York December 3? 1770. 
Sir, 

Since yours to me to acquaint me of your being acquitted 
at your Tryal, I have wrote you two Letters. In the first I 
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desired you would transmit me an Account of all the Expences 
incurred on the Subject of the Tryals; And I write again to 
desire you would use no Delay in that Business. As the Tryals 
of the Soldiers will probably be finished by the time this Letter 
gets to Boston; you will be enabled to send me the totall of all 
Expences. You will postpone your Voyage to England till you 
have sent me this Account, and till you have recieved my 
Answer thereupon. 
I am, 
Sir, 
&ca 
Captain Preston 29%" 
Boston 
[Indorsed]: Copy/ To Captain Preston 29%" Regiment Boston 
New York Decem! 3¢ 1770 


PRESTON TO GAGE 


Castle William Dec’ 6!" 1770 
Sir 

I beg leave to congratulate you and all the Kings servants 
together with every honest man in America on this joyful 
occasion. The Corp! & 5 men are acquitted & two found 
guilty of man slaughter. The tryal began Nov’ 27" & did not 
end till last night. All arts were used to make this affair appear 
in the most black & horrid colours, & full as much pains 
was taken elucidate it & convince the world of the rise & 
natural consequences of it, but its effects will be felt by every 
Soldier in America & convince the world that a man on duty is 
sacred. 

I am informd that the verdict has been satisfactory to al- 
most all people here, & what must be, from such evidences & 
indeed no pains or expence was spared to collect them, for all 
that we could hear of to the amount of sixty were summon’d, 
most of whom gave very satisfactory evidences, the Lawyers 
charges were full & the Judges very spirited particularly M: 
Oliver the friend of all in distress. 

The Comodore has sent to inform me that the Glascow sails 
this morning, which prevents me from completing my acc** 
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else you should have an acc! of the expences but the several 
bills are not yet brought in. I have in consequence left a sum 
of Money with C: OHara of the 14 Reg‘, who will discharge 
them & transmit the acc! to me, and as soon as possible you 
shall have an exact one sent you. You desire to have the 
judges charges publishd in the news papers. I am sorry to 
inform you that mine was not taken down, the court was so 
crouded, & but one man to be got that writes short hand, 
that he had neither room, nor strength to execute it, being 
waried with taking the evidences, however he has taken that 
of the mens which is more material, & I have left directions to 
get both printed, in which the L: Gov! the Judges & Lawyers 
will assist, & M! Auchmuty has mine now in hand to correct 

Give me leave Sir to thank you in the most grateful manner, 
for all your favours & unmerrited kindness’s, especially for your 
advices which nothing but your own goodness of heart could 
dictate, & let me assure you it shall be closely followd, & 
ever thankfully rememberd by Sir 

your much obliged & most sincere humble Serv: 
Tuo! Preston 
His Excell” Gen! Gage 
(Indorsed]: Cap‘ Preston 29%" Reg* 
Castle W™ near Boston 
Dec: 6!" 1770. 
Received Dec’ 13% 


HUTCHINSON TO GAGE 


Boston 6. Decemb. 1770 

Sir 

It is with pleasure that I embrace the first opportunity of 
advising you that yesterday towards Evening the Jury gave in 
their Verdict and found Kilroy and Montgomery guilty of 
Manslaughter and acquitted the rest. I do not think there 
was sufficient ground for the Verdict as to the two. Kilroy is 
said to be a bad fellow and, the day before, had sworn that he 
would kill some of the people the first opportunity but this 
ought not to have been connected with the action for which 
he was charged. Montgomery fired the first Gun and it 
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appears probable that he did it to save his own life. The 
Judges shewed great firmness. The Foreman of the Jury had 
the character of a Son of Liberty but proved an honest man 
and would not go against his Conscience. A correct copy of the 
Trial taken in short hand is preparing for the Press. I shall 
send minutes of the Evidence by Preston to L* Hillsborough. 

I will inclose a few anecdotes relative to the Trial &c*. They 
may serve for your own amusement or they may go into your 
Mondays paper if you think they will do no harm. They will 
discover some Truths which the Printers have not yet courage 
to publish here. I am told the Printer of your Thursdays paper 
corresponds with the Faction here. If you wish to have it in 
print pray let it be transcribed & burn the Original. My hand 
is singular and much known. I have the honour to be 

Sir Your faithful and most 
obedient servant 
TxHo HurcHInson 
His Excellency General Gage 
[Indorsed]: Lieu! Gov! Hutchinson 
Boston Dec’ 6 1770 
Received Dec’ 13% 
answered 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 


Castle W™ Dec" 10* 1770 
My letter wrote after the acquittal of the Soldiers by the 
mistake of a person did not arrive at the post office in time 
to be forwarded, you I hope had the issue from other hands, I 
congratulate your Excellency on the fortunate conclusion of 
this business, no endeavours were omitted to have procured a 
very different decision, but fortunately they have been fruitless 
ones. 
A bad disposition appearing in the Soldiers who were confined 
I shall send them round by sea, we have but too much reason 
to suspect their ententions to desert they are not at all to be 
depended on. 
We remain in hopes of a speedy war, it would be a particular 
favor done me if your Excellency would give me early intelli- 
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gence of the certaintly of that event or otherwise. I have the 
honor to be 
your most humble 
faithfull & obedient 
W. DaLRYMPLE 

(Indorsed]: Lieut Col? Dalrymple 14" Reg‘ 

Castle W™ near Boston 

Dec! 15" 1770. 

Received Dec‘ 16** 

answered 


DALRYMPLE TO GAGE 
Castle William Dec‘ 17 1770 


* * * * * 


A Pasquinade on the Judges & others the Kings servants 
here made its appearance some days since, the Council offered 
a reward, it was I think £100, for detecting the author, it is 
only a stupid & vile paraphrase of some lines in Venice 
preserved, spoke by Piere, townsmen are put in the place of 
Country men, & Judges in that of Senators. 

Captain Preston sailed in the Glasgow, the men I hope to get 
a passage for to Amboy, indeed I do not chuse to trust them 
any other way. 

I have the honor to be Your Excellency’s 

Most humble 
& most obedient Ser* 
W. Dalrymple 
[Indorsed]: Lieut Col°® Dalrymple 14" Reg* 
Boston Dec" 17!" 1770 
Received Dec’ 24 
Inclosing an abstract of Expenditures from March 
to Sep* 
answered 


Sums expended in the defence of Cap’ Tho’ Preston, Corp! 


Will™ Wemyss, & 7 Private men of the 29%" Regiment, on 
ace! of a prosecution carry’d on against them by the people 
of Boston, for a Riot on the 5“ March 1770. 
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To a retaining fee to C: Prestons Lawyers £10-10— 
To — D*? — to the mens — D? 10-10— 
To a fee for pleading at the tryal to C: Prestons 
Lawyers 63——— 
To — D*° — to the Mens — D? 42 —— 
To an Attorney to assist at their tryal 10-10— 
To an Attorney for taking some affidavits 3-12— 
To certain people employd to enquire about town 
& collect Affidavits & Evidences 25-10— 
To Summons’s & serving them on 93 Evidences 13-19— 
To Evidences for the time they waited in Court 
before examin :” 5-19— 
To Joalers fees 15—— 
To Turnkeys fees & Civility money 21—_—— 
To a Clerk at several times 15—7-6 
To small presents to particular people in Boston 21——_ 
To postage of Letters 2—5— 
£260—2-6 


To extra: expences in coming express from 
Portsmouth to London with Governour 
Hutchinsons & Comodore Gambiers dis- 
patchs to Government 4—4-4 


£264—7— 
[Indorsed]: Acct of Sums Expended in the Defence of Cap! 
Tho’ Preston of the 29% Reg’ and Soldiers of 
said Reg‘ at Boston, prosecuted for a Riot on 
the 5!" of March 1770. 


BARRINGTON TO GAGE 

[Preston arrived in London about the first of February, 1771. 
See Barrington to Gage, 6 Feb., 1771, in W.L.C.L. On 
5 Mar., 1771, one year, to the day, after the massacre, 
Barrington wrote Gage a letter to which the following is the 
postscript] 

P.S. Captain Preston has had all his expences paid and a 
Pension of £200 a Year bestowed upon him. He is a perfectly 
satisfied Man, which is a thing not to be found every day. 
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Deming, Leonard, printer, 227. 

Diamonds, 103, 116, 120, 121, 136. 

District of Columbia, newspapers, 
acquired, 220. 

Doniol, Henri, The Rayneval Mem- 
oranda of 1782 on Western 
Boundaries and Some Comments 
on the French Historian Doniol, 
paper by S. F. Bemis, 15-92. 

Drelincourt, Peter, 134. 

Dugard, William, school in London, 
96, 125. 

Dummer, silversmith, 
126. 

Dummer, Jeremiah, H. C. 1699, 
seeks benefactions from Elihu 
Yale, 96, 126, 127, 128, 130-139; 
report on Yale’s will, 143. 

Dunn, — 

Duplicates, collection, arranged for 
sale, 256. 

Durkin, John T., 174. 


Jeremiah, 


E. 

Eames, Wilberforce, A.A.S. message 
to, 186. 

East India Company, E. Yale with, 
97, et seq., Governors, 100, 101, 
102, 104, 107, 113; business activi- 
ties, 101, et seq.; military policy, 
111; E. Yale, grievances, 118. 

East Indian collection of E. Yale, 


136-139. 

Eaton, Theophilus, a founder of 

Eaton, Mrs. Theophilus 
Lloyd), 93, 95. 

Edisbury, Joshua, 121. 

Elford, Catherine (Mrs. Jose ones, 
115, 124. 

Eliza-Ann, capture by pirates, 240. 

Ellis, Francis, 98. 

Empire City, 171. 

Endicott, William C., death an- 
nounced, 7; obituary, 11. 

Engravers, early American, J. 
Dummer, 126; P. Revere, 244; 


New Haven, 93, 95. 
(Ann 
Hynmers, Mrs. Elihu Yale), 1 
Endicott, John, 95. 
N. Hurd, 246-254; A. Read, 252. 
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Everett, William, resolution on 
Boston massacre monument, 262. 


F. 


“‘Federalist,”’ copies acquired, 232. 

Fisheries, Rayneval on American 
claims, 83 seg. 

Fitzroy, James, ‘“‘Abridgment of 
Military Discipline,’ 233. 

Florida, controversy of boundaries. 
See Rayneval Memoranda. 

Florida Blanca, and Jay’s peace 
negotiations. See The Rayneval 
Memoranda, 23 seg. 

Ford, Paul L., on Revere massacre 
print, 262. 

Foreign relations, after the peace 
negotiations of 1782. See Ray- 
neval Memoranda. 

Fort St. George, Madras, British 
settlement, Yale’s activities, 98- 
117. 

France, boundary claims in U. 8. 


See Rayneval Memoranda of 
1782. 
Franklin, Benjamin, and Jay’s 
peace negotiations. See Rayne- 


val Memoranda, 1782; his Poor 
Richard Almanac, 1739, acquired, 
and cited, 223. 

Frazer, —, 113. 

French, the settlement in India, 108. 


G. 


Gage, Homer, on Council, 
Auditor, 208; gifts, 255. 

Gage, Mrs. Homer, gift of funds for 
“Guide to the Resources of the 
American Antiquarian Society,” 
8, 189, 198. 

Gage, Thomas, New Light on the 
Boston Massacre, paper by R. G. 
Adams, 259-354; Commander in 
Chief, documents and archives, 
263, seg.; Correspondence with 
Hutchinson, 264, 265, 283, 293, 
302, 306, 333, 341, 344, 346; with 
Preston, 266, seq., 291, 325, 345, 
349; with Carr, 265; with Dalrym- 
ple, 282, 285, 289, 292, 301, 305, 
307, 310, 317, 319, 327, 329, 335, 
342, 345, 347. 

Gage, T. Hovey, re-elected, Record- 

t’ ing Secretary, 185; gifts, 226, 255. 

Gardiner, Andrew, 313, 314. 

Garolinta, 169. 


185; 
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Gates, Hezekiah, “King George’s 
right to the crown of Gr. Brit.”, 
236. 

Gates, Thomas, 236. 

Gates family, of Lancaster, military 
career, 236. 

Genealogies, acquired, 243. 

George III, of England, pedigree, 
236; bears expense of massacre 
trial of Preston and soldiers, 264, 
seq., 267, 326. 

George, 118. 

Gingee, 105. 

Glasgow, 350, 353. 

Globe, mutiny, 241. 

“Glories of our blood and state,” 
song, 142. 

Gold Rush Period, California, 
Correspondence of John Ingalls, 
1849-1851, edited by R. W. G. 
Vail, 145-182. 

— Abner, on Boston massacre, 

62. 
Goodspeed, Charles E., gifts, 255. 


Grant, William L., death an- 
nounced, 8. 
Gray, —, 114. 


Great Britain, Jay’s peace negotia- 
tions, 1782. See Rayneval Mem- 
oranda. 

Green, Samuel A., on Boston mas- 
sacre, 269. 

Grosvenor, Gilbert H., elected a 
member, 2. 

Gyfford, William, 104, 105, 107; 
letter from E. Yale, 106. 


H. 

Hall, Mary, 144. 

Hall, William, 144. 

Hancock, John, and Boston mas- 
sacre, 261. 

Hangtown, Cal. See John Ingalls’ 
Correspondence. 

i Edward §., gifts to Yale, 
123. 

Harper, Lathrop C., 186. 

Harris, Elizabeth, gift, 245. 

Harris, Thaddeus Mason, mss. and 
= documents of, acquired, 

4! 

Harrison, E., 121, 123. 

Hart, Francis R., gifts, 255. 

Hartegan, James, trial, 260. 

Harvard College, gifts diverted 
from, See Yale, Elihu, Governor, 
Collector, Benefactor, 93-144. 
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Harvey, Edward, “Manual exer- 


cise,’ 

Haven, Samuel F., 269. 

Hawaii, Bingham collection, ac- 
quired, 184, 245; and early press, 
245. 

Haynes, George H., gifts, 255. 

Higgins, Aldus C., on Council, 185; 
entertains members A.A.S., 186; 
gift, 198. 

Higginson, Nathaniel, Governor of 

adras, 2, 113, 114. 

Hillsborough, Lord, 331, 332; letters 
to Gage, 267, 334. 

“History of the Holy Jesus,” new 
edition, acquired, 230. 

Hodgson, John, 260. 

Holmes, Thomas J., compiling 
Cotton Mather Bibliography, 188. 

Homer, Winslow, lithographs, ac- 
quired, 254. 

Hopson, William F., engraver, book- 
plate collection, 253. 

Hopson, Mrs. William F., gift of 
husband’s bookplates, 253. 


Hunnewell, James F., collection 
of Illustrated Americana, cata- 
logued, 255. 

Hunnewell, James M., gift of 
Hawaiian collection, 184; on 
Council, 185. 


Hurd, Nathaniel, engravings and 
Heraldic bookplates, 246-252. 

Hutchinson, Thomas, 259, 263; 
correspondence with Gage, 264 
seq., 270 seq., 286, 298, 303, 308, 
309, 312, 313, 319, 331, 336, 337, 
342, 344, 348, 351; with Dal- 
rymple, 264, 272; Minutes of 
Council to, 273 seq.; Gage to, 283, 
293, 302, 306, 333, 341, 344, 346. 

Hynmers, Benjamin, 124; adminis- 
ter, estates of mother and half 
sister, 144. 

Hynmers, Joseph, 102, 103. 

Hynmers, Mrs. Joseph (Catherine 
Elford (Yale), 103. 

Hynmers family, suit against E. 
Yale, 118. 


I. 


India, Elihu Yale, Governor of 
Madras, 97-115. 

Indians, boundary claims. See 
Rayneval Memoranda, 1782, 25 
et seq.; habits, customs, 167; 
captivities, 238, 239. 
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Ingalls, John, Correspondence of, 
1849-1851, California Letters of 
the Gold Rush Period, edited by 
R. W. G. Vail, 145-182; 246. 

Ingalls, Walter, artist, 145. 

Insurance, Fire, E. Yale’s collection, 

1719, 128. 


J. 


James II of England, aggressive 
policy in India, 110, 111. 

Jameson, John F., death announced, 
188; 191. 

“~ John, on the peace commission. 

Rayneval Memoranda, 1782 

western boundaries, 15-92; 
suspicions of French loyalty, 81 
seq., 86. 

Jewels, E. Yale’s collection, 136, 
137. 

Johnson, Guy, “Manual exercise,” 
235 


Johnson, Samuel, 237. 

Johonnet, Jackson, “Remarkable 
adventures of,” 238, 239. 

Jones, Matt B., on Council, 185; 
gifts, 255. 

“Journal of Commerce,” Portland, 
Oregon, file acquired, 218. 

Juveniles, acquired, 229-231. 


K. 


Kellen, William V., 3; Vice-presi- 
dent, presides, re-elected, 184; 
gifts, 255. 

Kellogg, Louise P., on Paul Revere 
print of the Boston Massacre, 263. 

Kennedy, —, 340. 

Keogh, Andrew, gifts, 253. 

Killroy, Matthew, trial, 260, 351. 

— LeRoy E., elected a mem- 

r, 2. 


L. 


Lancaster, Mass., Revolutionary 
patriots, 236. 

Langhorne, William, 101, 102. 

Lawler, Thomas B., appointed 

Lay, William and Hussey, Cyrus M., 
of the Globe meet- 

” 41 

, 304. 

Letherid, ’Capt., 138. 

Librarian, Report of, 214—258. 
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Lincoln, Daniel W., appointed 
teller, 184; Auditor, 185, 508. 
Lincoln Waldo, cited, 9; portrait, 
car Bibliography of Amer. cook- 

books, 244. 

Lithographs, acquired, 254. 

Lloyd, n (Mrs. Thomas Yale, 
Mrs. Theophilus Eaton), 93. 

Lloyd, —, 276. 

Lombard, Herbert E., gifts, 253, 
255. 

London, St. Stephen’s Church, 93; 
See Yale, Elihu, schools, 96; 
“Great Plague, and fires, 97, 128; 
residence o Yale, 135. 

Louisiana, newspapers, acquired, 
220. 

Lowell, James R., Lines on fugitive 
slaves, 226. 

Luzerne, Anne César de la, Ver- 
gennes document to, on peace 
negotiations of 1782, 88-92. 


M. 


Mabbott, Thomas O., gifts, 255. 

M’Cauley, trial, 260. 

Mackall, Leonard L., death an- 
nounced, 188; obituary, 193-195. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., gifts, 255. 

Madras, Elihu Yale in, 98-115, 
135; Governors, 2, 3, 100, 101, 
102, 104, 113; restrictions, 101; 
Prot. Church built and sub- 
scribers, 102; military activities, 
102-113; Yale sent to Gingee, 
105; administration of Yale, 
securing weavers, etc., 108. 

Maine, newspapers, acquired, 220. 

Manhein, Federic, capitivity, 239. 

Manuscripts, Curator of, 187, 257; 
cataloguing, 256, 257. 

Maps, See John Mitchell; Price and 
— 1709, 124; Curator, 187, 
257. 

Maratha territory, Yale sent to, 105. 

Marble, Annie Russell (Mrs. Charles 
F oy tribute to, by Librarian Vail, 
246. 

Marbois, see Barbé-Marbois. 

Marshall, John, 97, 125. 

Martha, ship, 115. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, jewels, 136. 

Maryland, newspapers, acquired, 


220. 

Massachusetts, Gen’! Court, vote to 
erect monument to massacre 
victims, 261. 
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Massachusetts, newspapers, 
quired, 217, 218, 219, 220. 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 
attitude toward Boston Massacre, 

monument, 262, 269. 

Master, Streynsham, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 117, 125. 

Masulipatam, 106. 

Mather, Cotton, interest in found- 
ing of Yale, and Harvard dis- 
appointments, 96, 129, 130, 131, 
132, 144; conne ctions in London, 
and F. R. S., 130; Bibliography 
in preparation, 188; “Wonders of 
the Invisible World, ” 931, 

Mather, Increase, 126, 130. 

Mather, Samuel, manuscripts, ac- 
quired, 246. 

Mather, William G., financing 
Cotton Mather Bibliography, 188. 

Mather family, collection in A.A.S., 


ac- 


Meacham, Jeremiah, execution of, 
237, 238. 

Means, Philip A., appointed teller, 
184 


Melcher, Frederic G., paper on “The 
Bookstore in 1850’s,”’ 186. 

Mercury, 334. 

Merriam, John McK., appointed 
teller, 186. 


Metamorphoses, 231. 

Metcalf, Frank J., elected a mem- 
ber, 186. 

Metcalf, Keyes DeW., elected a 
member, 186. 


Middleton, Richard, 120. 

Military manuals, acquired, 233- 
235. 

Mississippi river, specific bounds by 
treaty of 1782, 83. See Rayneval 
Memoranda. 

Missouri, Almanac and early print- 
ing, 224. 

Mitchell, John, map of 1755, 25 seq. 

Montgomery, Hugh, trial, 260, 351. 

Morgan, Paul B., on Council, 184. 

Morison, Samuel E., 2. 

Mormons, books, acquired, 255. 

Munsell, Joel, annotated books on 
printing, acquired, 195; Narrative 
of Boston Massacre, 261. 

Murray, Ja[mes], letter to Dalrym- 
ple, 324, 329. 

Music, collection in British Mu- 
seum, 142; American sheet, cata- 
logued, 256 
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N. 

Nelson, Robert, 124, 125. 

Netherlands, map of 1709, 124. 

New Hampshire, rare Almanacs, 
222, 223, cited. 

New Haven, founders, 94; removal 
of Collegiate School to, 129. 

New Jersey, early newspapers, ac- 
quired, 217, 221 

New York, newspapers, acquired, 
221. 

Newspapers, catalogued, from 1820 
to date, and entry in “Union List,” 
187, 256; acquired, 217-221; 
biographical and obituary notices 
of “Boston Transcript,’ 1875- 
1900, indexed, 256. 

Newton, Isaac, book to Yale, 128. 

Nicholson, Francis, gifts to colleges, 
131. 

Norcross, Grenville H., death an- 
nounced, 7; obituary, 12; be- 
quest, 13, and Fund, established, 
213. 

“Norfolk Gazette,” files, acquired, 
218, 221. 

North, Dudley, and wife, Catherine 
Yale, and family, 122, 123; musi- 
eal collection, 142; portrait of 
Catherine, 144. 

North, Lord, 334. 

North, Roger, 123. 


O. 


O’Brien, F. C., 219. 

O’Hara, C., 351. 

Oliver, Andrew, 350; to Hutchin- 
son, 275. 

Oregon, newspapers, acquired, 218, 
221. 


Osler, William, medical 
catalogue, 194. 

Oswald, Richard, peace plenipo- 
tentiary, 15. 


library 


P. 


Paintings, E. Yale’s collection, 136 
et seq. 

Paiva, Hieronima de, 116. 

Paiva, Jacques de, diamond mer- 
chant, 116. 

Palfrey, William, massacre docu- 
ment, 262. 

Paltsits, Victor H., appointed teller, 
184; gifts, 255. 
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Parker, Gleorge] G., 240. 

Parker, Lucretia, ‘“Piratical bar- 
or the female captive,” 
40 


Payne, Edward, shot in Boston 
massacre, 270. 

Peabody, Andrew, on Boston mas- 
sacre, 262. 

Peace negotiations of 1782-83. See 
Rayneval Memoranda. 

Pelham, Henry, letter to Revere, on 


massacre picture, 263. 
Pennant, homas, “Tours in 
Wales,” cited, 116, 141. 


Pennsylvania, early newspapers, 


acquired, 217, 221. 

Penny, Mrs. Fanny E. (Farr), 
“Fort St. George, Madras,” 
cited, 109. 


Pepys, Samuel, Diary, cited, 122. 

Phillips, Samuel, “Children well 
employed,” 229. 

Phillips, Stephen W. 
tains members A.A. $.,3 

Phinney, Elihu, printer, 325, 

Pierpont, James, 126, 127. 

Piracy, 240. 

Pitt, Thomas, 100, 118, 120, 121, 
123, 124. 

“Pittsfield Sun,’ files, 

217, 220. 

Placerville, Cal. See Hangtown. 

Pleasants, Jacob H., elected a mem- 
ber, 186. 

Poor Richard Almanac, cited, 223. 

Portman, Richard, 103. 

Porto Novo, 106. 

Portraits, of E. Yale, and family, 
123, 128, 134, 144n, his collection, 
136, 137; acquired by A.AS., 
216, 217. 

Portuguese, the settlement in India, 
98, 108, 110, 116. 

“The Post Boy,” E. Yale’s death 
reported, 139. 

Potter, Ambrose C., gift, 253. 

Poupard, James, “‘Metamorphosis,”’ 

1 


241; enter- 


acquired, 


Preston, Thomas, and Paul Re- 
vere’s print, 263, efforts to pre- 
vent men fring, 265; letters to 
Gage, 266, 269, 290, 321, 
338 seq., 350; to Preston, 
266 seg., 291, 321, 338; “Narra- 
tive,” 267, 306, 343; imprisoned, 
trial, acquital, expences, 

353, and Pension, 354; Carr 
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on 276; Boston Committee to, 
314; anonymous letter to, 318. 
Price, Charles, cartographer, 124. 
Primers, acquired, 230, 231. 
Printers, early, 225, 228, 235. 
Printing, Munsell’s annotated col- 
lection on, 195, and other early 
printing acquired, 225-245. 
Prints, Curator of, 187, 257. 
“Public Advertiser,” 267. 
—* Eben, gifts from estate, 
55. 


Q. 
Quincy, Josiah, and the Boston 
massacre, 268, 269. 
Quinnipiac, 94. 


R 


Rayneval, Gerard, The Rayneval 
Memoranda of 1782 on Western 
Boundaries and Some Comments 
on the French Historian Doniol, 
paper by S. F. Bemis, 15~92; 
copies extant, and reproduced, 
40-79. 

Reed, Abner, engraver of J. Bird’s 
portrait, and Diary, cited, 252. 
Revere, Paul, engravings, 244, 251; 

Boston Massacre, 263. 

Revolutionary War, British tracts, 
237. See Adams, R.G., New Light 
on the Boston Massacre. 

Rhode Island, newspapers, ac- 
quired, 221. 

Rice, Dan, song of “Jim Crow,” 
228. 

Robinson, John, 289. 

Rochester, ship, 116. 

Rose, 271. 

Rosenbach, Abraham 8S. W., 225, 
230, 231. 

Rowe, John, Diary, massacre docu- 
ment, 262. 

Royal Society, London, Fellows 
elected, 130. 

Rugg, Arthur P., President, pre- 
sides, 1; indisposition, re-elected 
President, 184; gifts, 255. 


8. 


Sacrameto City. See John Ingall’s 
Correspondence, 1849-51. 
St. Clair, Arthur, 239. 


Saint Thomé, India, 98. 

Salisbury, Frank O., artist, portrait 
of C. W. Bowen, acquired, and 
other works, 217. 

Saltonstall, Gurdon, gifts to Yale, 
and letters from C. Mather to, 
131 and Dummer, 134, 138, 143. 

San Francisco, California Letters of 
the Gold Rush Period, 1849-1851. 
See John Ingalls’ Correspondence. 

Saybrook, Collegiate School, not 
— by E. Yale endowment, 
127. 

Sayon, Vincent, 98, 104. 

Schools, English private, 96, 97; in 
Wales, 134. 

Senex, John, cartographer, 124. 

Shaw, Robert K., appointed teller, 
184; re-elected, Committee on 
Publications, 185. 

Shelburne, Lord, peace negotiations 
with J. Jay. See The Rayneval 
Memoranda, 1782. 

Sherman, Bezaliell, 103. 

Shipton, Clifford K., elected a mem- 
ber, 2. 

Shirley, James, 141, 142. 

Silversmith, J. Dummer, 126. 

Sinclair, Joseph H., appointed 
teller, 186. 

Skiff, Frederick W., elected a 
member, 2. 

Slavery, ‘““The Branded Hand,” 226. 

Smith, Anne (Mrs. John Ingalls). 
See Ingalls, John, Correspond- 
ence, 1849-1851. 

Smith, George, 171. 

Smith, Jonathan Trumbull, foster 
brother of John Ingalls, 145 seq.; 
letter book, 246. 

Smith, Normand, family, 145 and 
foster son, John Ingalls, 145-182. 

Society for Propogation of Gospel, 
134. 

South Carolina, newspapers, ac- 
quired, 221. 

Spain, Jay’s peace negotiations. 
See Rayneval Memoranda. 

Special Gifts Fund, use of, 257. 

Spenceley, Joseph W., 253. 

Stamp Act, 268. 

Stearns, Foster, gifts, 184, 198, 245, 

255. 

Stebbins family, 243. 

Steele, Richard, books to Yale, 128; 

loan of E. Yale, 144. 

Stephenson, Nathaniel W., death 


St. John’s, Md., gifts to, 131. 


announced, 8; obituary, 13. 
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Friedrich, Baron von, 
“Regulations,”’ 234. 

Stone, Wilbur M.., gifts, 255. 

Stones, cutting, 137. 

Streeter, Thomas W., appointed 
teller, 2; gifts, 219, 225, 255. 

Strong, —, 318. 

Stydolf, Sigismundus, 97. 

Sumner, Charles, portraits of, ac- 
quired, 217. 

Surat, 102. 


Steuben, 


Tatman, Charles T., gift, 217. 

Taylor, Charles H., re-elected Vice- 
president, 184; gifts, 219, 241, 
253, 255, 257. 

Taylor, Robert C., gift, 233. 

Tennessee, newspapers, acquired, 
221. 

Textiles, Yale’s inventory, 139. 

Thomas, Isaiah, first proposal of 
establishing the American Anti- 
quarian Society, 4; collection of 
Amer. broadside ballads, 227; 
letters of, acquired, 245. 

Thompson, Eben F., gifts, 253. 

Thomson, William S., 145 seg. 

“Tom Thumb’s Play Book,”’ 230. 

Treasurer, Report of, 196-213. 

Treaty of 1782, ’83. See Rayneval 
Memoranda. 

Trecothick, Barlow, 319, 235 seq. 

Turner family, genealogical table, 
acquired, 243. 

Tuttle, Julius H., re-elected, Com- 
mittee on Publications, 185. 


U. 

“Union List of Newspapers,” con- 
tribution to, of newspapers after 
1820, 256. 

United States, Peace negotiations, 
1782,on Western Boundaries. See 
Rayneval Memoranda. 

Urquhart, James, 304. 


V. 

Vail, Robert W. G., California 
Letters of the Gold Rush Period, 
Correspondence of John Ingalls, 
1849-1851, 145-182; Librarian’s 
report, 214-258, Inquiries, 214, 
Acessions, 216 as follows: Por- 
traits, 216; Newspapers, 217-221; 
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Almanacs, 222-225; early Print- 
ing, 225-245; Manuscripts, 245; 

ute to Mrs. C. F. Marble, 246; 
Bookplates, Hurd engravings et 
al., 247-253; Lithographs, 254; 
Special gifts, 255; Cataloguing, 
255, 258; W.P.A. assistance, 256 
and changes of Staff, 258; Mss. 
Maps, Prints, Curator, a pointed 
257; Binding 257; completion of 
Guidebook, and demands for 
extension of Library’s resources, 
258. 

Valentines, acquired, 253. 

Vaughan, Benjamin, British inter- 
mediary. See Rayneval Memo- 
randa. 

Vergennes, Charles G., Count de, 
and Jay’s peace negotiations: 
writes to Luzerne. See Rayneval 
Memoranda, 1782. 

Views, stereoscopic, Amer. historic, 
acquired, 254, 257. 

newspapers, acquired, 218, 

1. 


W. 


Wagner, Henry R.., gifts, 255. 

Wait, John, 95. 

Wales, Plas Grono, ancestral estate 
of Yale family, 117; Wrexham 
church, 117, 126, 134, 135, 
Yale’s burial, 140; Schools, 134. 

Walker, Jonathan, Whittiers’ poem 
on, “The Branded Hand,” 226. 

Warner, Patrick, Chaplain 
Madras, 99. 

Warren, Joseph, and the Boston 
massacre, 261. 

Warren, William, trial, 260. 

Washburn, John H., on the Boston 
massacre, 262. 

Washburn, Reginald, elected Audi- 
tor, 185; gifts, 226, 255. 

Watkins, George T., gifts, 255. 

Weavers, prosperity to Madras, 
108, 139 

Webster, Daniel, on Boston mas- 
sacre, 266. 

“Weekly Journal or British Ga- 


at 


zetteer,” E. Yale’s death notice, 
139. 

Welles, Lemuel A., appointed teller, 
184 


Wemms, (or Wemyss), William, 
trial, 260, 269, 353. 


West, the, books of, acquired, 255. 
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West Boylston, Town Records, re- 
_ and bound, 257. 

“‘Whalemen’s Shipping List,” files, 
acquired, 219, 220. 

Whaling, voyages of whale ships, 
241. 


Wheelwright’s Wharf, barracks, 
271 


White, Hugh, trial, 260. 

Whitin, Albert H., Fund, estab- 
lished, 213. 

Whittemore, Nathaniel, Almanacs, 
set complete of known issues, 222. 

Whittier, John G., “The Branded 
Hand,” 226; Currier’s Bibliog- 
raphy, 226. 

Willard, William, artist, portrait of 
Sumner, 217. 

William and Mary, Vir., gifts to, 
131. 

Williams, Rev. —, Welsh translator, 
124. 

Winship, George P., on Council, 
184 


Winthrop, Robert C., on the Boston 
massacre monument, 262. 
Wise, Henry A., 242. 

Wolfe, James, “Instructions 
young officers,”’ 234, 235. 
Wolkins, George G., appointed 

teller, 2. 
Woodbridge, Timothy, 138. 
Woodman, Hannah M. 
Walter Ingalls), 145. 
Works Progress Administration, 
assistance to A.A.S., 187, 256. 
Wrexham, estate of Yale family, 
117; Church, and gifts of E 
Yale, 125, 126 and his burial, 
139, 140. 


for 


(Mrs. 


Yale, Anne (Mrs James Cavendish), 
123; administratrix of mother’s 
will, 144. 

Yale, Catherine (Mrs. Dudley 
North), 122, 123; portrait, 144. 

Yale, Catherine E. See Mrs. Elihu 


Yale. 

Yale, Charles, birth and epitaph, 
116; illness, 126. 

Yale, David [1], family, 93, 95, 119. 

Yale, David, father of Elihu, 93, 
95, 96, 97, 104; will, 117. 

Yale, David, brother of Elihu, 104. 

Yale, David, son of John, 127, 128; 
dissenter, 129, 134. 
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Yale, David, son of Elihu, 115. 

Yale, Elihu, Native of Boston, Ben- 
efactor of a College of Connecti- 
cut, paper on, by H. Bingham, 
93-144; letter of, 3; birth, 95, 
schooling, 96; sailed for India, 98 
and life as Gov. of Madras, 103 
107, 117, 122; marriage, and 
family, 103, 115, 116, 121, 122, 
123, 135, 142 et seq.; estates in 
London and Wales, 105, 115 
119, 120, 125, 135, 138 and 
church, 119, 125, 126, 135; East 
India Co., activities, 105-118; 
indictments, 113, 118; diamond 
merchant, art collector, 120 et 
seq., 135-144; portraits of, 123, 
128, 134, 144; map dedicated to, 
124; loss by fires, 128; Fellow 
Royal Society, 130; letters from 
C. Mather, seeking benefactions 
for University and name, 131- 
144; appreciation of a dissenter, 
134; charities, 134; auction sales 
of collections, 135-144; gifts to 
Yale, 127, 138, 139 et seq.; illness 
and death announced, 139; 
burial and tomb, 140, 142; ver- 
sions of epitaph, 141, 142; will, 
and legacy, 142, and Dummer’s 
report, 143. 

Yale, Mrs. Elihu (Catherine Elford 
(Hynmers), 103, 115, 116, 135; 
burial, 124; administratrix hus- 
band’s will, 143, 144; death, 144; 
portrait, 144. 

Yale, Linus, 94. 


.| Yale, Thomas, family, 93; private 


trade in East Indies, 109; be- 
uest, 116. 

Yale, Mrs. Thomas (Ann Lloyd), 
93 seq. 

Yale, Ursula (Mrs. David), mother 
of Elihu, 95. 

Yale, Ursula, daughter of Elihu 
and Catherine Elford, 124, 135, 
142; portrait, 144. 

Yale University, Elihu Yale, Native 
of Boston, Benefactor of, paper, 
by H. Bingham, 93-144; portrait 
of E. Yale, and other gifts, 123, 
127, 128, 132, 134, 138 et seq.; 
removal of Collegiate School to 
New Haven, 129 and C. Mather’s 
interest, seeking E. Yale’s pa- 
tronage and name, 130-134, 144. 

Yorke, Simon, 119. 
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